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LX 
UNDERSTATEMENT IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY 


NE of the most striking features of the style of Old English poetry 

is the frequent use of rhetorical understatement. A. H. Tolman! was 
apparently the first to point out this stylistic trait, and more recently 
passing references to it have been frequent.? The following article at- 
tempts an investigation of its origin, occurrence, and uses. 

A common type of understatement in modern English is achieved by 
the use of a weaker word than the context calls for; e.g., a schoolboy’s 
remark that it was “slightly decent” of Father Damien to live and die 
with the Molokai lepers. The recognition of understatement of this kind 
depends upon a knowledge of the full connotation and exact force of 
words; and although our lack of knowledge of the precise shades of mean- 
ing in Old English would probably prevent us from recognizing such 
understatement if it occurred in the poetry, there is very little evidence 
that it did occur. The common type of understatement in Old English is 
achieved by the use of a negation: the denial of the opposite; and this 
type is easily recognizable. For example, it is not necessary to know the 
exact force of sarlic in the passage describing the rejoicing of the Danes 
over Grendel’s death (Beowulf 841 f., no his lifgedal / sarlic puhte secga 
znegum)* in order to feel the understatement. Sarlic might mean any- 
thing from “mildly unpleasant’ to “extremely painful,”’ but the passage 


1 “The Style of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” PMLA, 11 (1887), 32. 

2 R. W. Chambers, Introduction to A. Strong’s translation of Beowulf (London, 1925), 
p. xlvi; F. B. Gummere, The Oldest English Epic (New York, 1925), p. 19; W. J. Sedgefield, 
Beowulf (Manchester Univ., 1913), p. xxiii; Fr. Klaeber, Beowulf (Boston, 1928), p. lxvi; 
J. R. C. Hall, Beowulf (London, 1911), p. xxviii; R. Schuchardt, “Die Negation im Beo- 
wulf,” Berliner Beitrige sur Germ. und Rom. Phil., Germanische Abteilung, xxv (1910), 
120 f. 

* My references are to line numbers in Klaeber’s edition of Beowulf (1928), and for the 
rest of the poetry, unless otherwise stated, to line numbers in the Grein-Wiilcker Bibliothek 
der Angelsichsischen Poesie (Kassel, 1881). 
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916 Understatement in Old English Poetry 


would still be understatement, for neither “not painful” nor “not un- 
pleasant” is equivalent to “joyful,” which is what the context demands. 

The denial of the opposite does not necessarily require a specifically 
negative word. O. Jespersen* has pointed out what he calls “implied 
negation,” and “incomplete negation.” Both are used to achieve under- 
statement in Old English verse: the first only occasionally (cf. Juliana 
109 f.); the second, which makes use of such words as /yt and fea, very 
frequently. An example is Beowulf 2897 f., “lyt swigode / niwra spella 
se Se nes gerad.” In a sense, such constructions contain double under- 
statement; that is, “‘he little kept silent” is understatement (by incom- 
plete negation) for “the did not keep silent,” which is understatement for 
‘the spoke,” the true import of the passage, as indicated unmistakably 
here by the second half of the antithesis, ‘‘ac he sodlice segde ofer ealle.” 

But although all examples of understatement which I have found are 
formed from negations, not all negations are understatement. The con- 
text of the passage determines what is intended. When the Beowulf poet 
says, (1071 f.) ‘ne huru Hildeburh herian porfte / Eotena treowe,”’ the 
context clearly shows he meant that she had good reason to denounce 
them, and the passage is, consequently, understatement. But when, in 
Beowulf 2124 f., the poet says of the slain warrior, “noder hy hine ne 
moston ... bronde forbernan,” he is simply stating a fact, and he gives 
the reason: Grendel’s mother had carried the body away. Of course, not 
all instances are as clear as these; often it is impossible to determine what 
the author intended. It is the clear cases, rather than the borderline 
cases, with which I shall be chiefly concerned. 

Words formed with a negative affix occur frequently in Old English 
poetry, and these have sometimes been taken as examples of under- 
statement. T. B. Haber cites, among other examples, Beowulf 126 f. 
“Sa wes on uhtan mid erdege / Grendles gudcreft gumum undyrne,”’ 
as ‘emphasis by understatement.” W. J. Sedgefield® also considers this 
understatement; and if one translates undyrne literally as “not hidden,” 
he would have to agree. Are we justified in translating such words 
literally? In some cases we certainly are: e.g., Beowulf 2548, unbyrnende, 
or Prose Guthlac, x, 6, unforhtlice, used in reference to the birds who sat 
on Guthlac’s shoulder, a translation of the Latin “non hesitantes.’’ 

But we have numerous instances, in other languages as well as in Old 
English, of words with a negative affix becoming positive terms. If taken 
literally, Modern English unhappy would mean merely “not happy”; 


* Negation in English and Other Languages (Copenhagen, 1917) in K. Danske Viden- 
skabernes selskab, Historisk-filologiske meddelelser, 1, 5, 22 f. 

* A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the Eneid (Princeton Univ., 1931), p. 34. 

* Beowulf (Manchester Univ., 1913), p. 112. 
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Frederick Bracher 917 


actually it has a positive meaning, “miserable.’’ So with disgrace, im- 
pertinent, insipid, etc. Undyrne is used twice in Beowulf (150, 410: 
“undyrne cud’’) in contexts which indicate pretty clearly that it meant 
“plainly, manifestly.”” Unrot appears to mean “sad” rather than “not 
joyful” in Guthlac 1037: ‘“‘ne beo pu unrot”; and the use of the compara- 
tive of unspedig, unswide, and sorgleas (Genesis 962, eard ond edy) un- 
spedigran; Beowulf 2578, bat unswidor; Elene 96, py blidra ond py 
sorgleasra) would seem to indicate that they had more positive meanings 
than “‘not rich,” “‘not strongly,” and “‘without sorrow.” 

More conclusive evidence that such words did not always have their 
literal meanings and hence did not necessarily produce understatement 
may be found by an examination of Old English prose. When we find 
words formed with a negative affix used in prose contexts which demand 
positive meanings, we can be reasonably sure that the words had positive 
meanings and are not examples of understatement, for understatement 
(as I shall show later) is no feature of Old English prose style. 

Prose Guthlac (Gonser’s edition, Anglistische Forschungen, xxvii), v, 99 and 
m1, 41: unmanige [few] dagas. Cf. the Latin originals: “paucis intervenientibus 
dierum cursibus” and “aliquot itaque diebus.”’ 

Boethius (Sedgefield’s edition (Oxford, 1899], p. 103, 9 f.), ac 3a lufe mon meg 
swide uneade odde na forbeodan—‘‘with much difficulty or not at all.” 

Blickling Homily (J. W. Bright, Anglo-Saxon Reader [New York, 1894], p. 
70, 21): laplico ond unfeger. 

Voyage of Ohthere and Wulfstan (ibid., p. 39, 5 f.): ne dorston forp bi pare ea 
siglan for unfripe. 


Since we cannot tell to what extent such words had acquired positive 
meanings, and since we have consequently no good reason for assuming 
that they were intended as understatement,’ I have omitted them from 
the following discussion. 

The most common and most striking type of understatement might 
be called adjectival—not that it necessarily involves adjectives—in the 
sense that it expresses certain kinds of qualities: a moral attitude, a 
value judgment, an intellectual or moral attribute, etc. 


Beowulf 1575, nzs seo ecg fracod (the sword with which Beowulf slays Grendel’s 
mother.) 


7 An exception might be made in the case of certain words compounded with Jeas. 
An indication that such words may have been taken in a literal sense and so have given 
an effect of understatement (e.g. Christ 1628, “‘pxt is dreamleas hus’’ in reference to hell— 
although the relative infrequency of understatement in the Christ might argue against this 
particular case) is the not infrequent occurrence of such phrases as Beowulf 850, dreama 
leas; Elene 693, duguda leas; Andreas 1314, dugudum bereafod; etc. These would almost 
certainly be taken literally. Cf. MnE words with -less: painless, useless, joyless. 
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918 Understatement in Old English Poetry 


Widsith 67, nes pet sene cyning (said of Gudhere, who “me... . forgeaf 
gledlicne mabbum/songes to leane.’’) 


Genesis 610, nalles he hie freme lerde (the devil tempting Eve.) 


Juliana 605 f., hine se cwealm ne peah/sippan he pone fintan furbor cube 
(the judge who sentenced Juliana to death).® 


Understatement is also used, though not so commonly, to indicate 
action; and on occasion to express quantity, measure, and degree: 


Beowulf 2489, feorhsweng ne ofteah (Wulf gives Ongentheow his deathblow.) 
Elene 1098, hygerune ne mad (Cyriacus prays.) 

Christ 1275 f., on him dryhten gesihd/nales feara sum firenbealu ladlic 
Beowulf 660, ne bid pe wilna gad 


Beowulf 1455 f., nes pet ponne metost megenfultuma/pet him on Searfe 
lah 3yle Hrodgares. 


In a few instances the understatement is exaggerated almost to the 
point of the ludicrous by denying a proposition which is highly im- 
probable or absurd: 


Exeter Gnomes 151 f., ne huru wel weped wulf se grega/morporcwealm 
mecga, ac hit a mare wille 


Juliana 117 f., hyre pa purh yrre ageaf andsware/feder feondlice, nales 
fretwe onheht. (Rather, her father promised to have her torn by wild animals 
if she persisted in her refusal.)® 


That understatement of the kind illustrated above is a definite charac- 
teristic of Old English poetic style is indicated by the fact that it occurs, 
with varying degrees of frequency but usually oftener than is normal for 
poetry in other languages, in nearly all extant Old English poetry; 
whereas it occurs rarely, if at all, in Old English prose. Furthermore, in 
at least two cases we are able to compare prose and poetic versions of the 
same material, and in both cases, understatement is found in the poetic 
version and is absent in the prose. 

The Alfredian Boethius exists in two manuscripts: Cotton MS. Otho 
A. vi, and Bodleian MS. 180. The prose portions of Boethius’ work are 
done into Old English prose in both manuscripts, and the texts are 

® Cf. also. Beowulf 109, 793 f., 1304, 2687; Andreas 1702 f.; Maldon 192; Christ and Satan 
576 f.; Elene 910; Exodus 42; Guthlac 783 f. 

® The fairly common practice among Old English poets of borrowing or adapting a half 
line of verse, often irrelevant or inappropriate, merely to get the proper alliteration (cf., 
for example, the modifications of the formula “. . . ne gymdon” in Andreas 139, Genesis 
2459, Exodus 140, Christ 706, Maldon 192, Beowulf 1757) may explain this passage. 

Compare Beowulf 2919 f., “feoll on fedan; nalles fretwe geaf / ealdor dugode,” in which 
context the negation is quite appropriate. 
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practically the same. But whereas in the Bodleian manuscript Boethius’ 
Latin metra have been translated into Old English prose, in the Cotton 
MS these same metra have been done into alliterative verse. The prose 
version of the metra contains one or two passages which might con- 
ceivably be taken as understatement, but no clear cases; the metrical 
version contains ten fairly certain instances, including such unmistakable 
understatements as'® Metrum 1, 42 f., het Iohannes godne papan / heafde 
beheawon; nes Set herlic ded; and Metrum xx, 187 f., (in a discussion 
of the three Platonic properties of the soul) “‘is sio pridde gecynd pam 
twem betere, / sio gesceadwisnes. Nis Set scandlic creft.’’" None of the 
understatements occur in the original Latin nor in the prose translation; 
they are purely Old English additions to the metrical translation. 

The Latin life of St. Guthlac, Hermit of Crowland, served as a source 
for two Old English accounts of the Mercian saint: the prose legend in 
the Cotton MS Vespasian D. xxi, and the poems (Guthlac A and B) in 
the Exeter Book. Although the poetic versions omit some of the episodes 
found in the prose account, these texts enable us to make another com- 
parison of a prose and a poetic version of approximately the same 
material; and again we find a difference as regards the use of under- 
statement. The Guthlac poet uses understatement almost as frequently 
as does the poet of Beowulf (on the average, once in 38 lines). Some 
striking examples are the following: 

209, pa pe for his life lyt sorgedon 

392, no ber pa feondas gefeon porfton 

783 f., him pet ne hreowed efter hingonge/Sonne hy hweorfad in pa halgan 
burg 

1330, huru ic swide ne pearf hinsid behlehhan” 


The Prose Guthlac has no clear cases of understatement at all, and the 
few passages which in any way suggest the figure are shown, by a com- 
parison with the Latin original, to be attempts at a literal rendering of 
Latin constructions: for example™ 3, 2, ‘‘naht feor fram pere cestre’’ 
(haud procul a castello). That the translator of the Prose Guthlac was not 
interested in understatement is further demonstrated by his failure to 
render adequately such litotes as occurs in Felix’s florid Latin. In 17, 1, 
the translator writes ‘“‘swylce nys eac mid idele to forletenne”’ for “‘non 
est praetereundem silentio.” In both Latin and Old English this expres- 
sion is little more than a conventional introduction to a new paragraph, 

10 My references are to W. J. Sedgefield’s edition (Oxford, 1899). 

1 Cf. also Metrum 1x, 18; xim, 23 f.; xim, 33 f.; xx, 117; xxv, 35; vim, 36 f.; xv, 10f.; 
Proem, 7 f. 12 Cf. also 88, 172 f., 210 f., 283 f., 297 £., 362 f., 696f., 741, 746f., 1319 f. 


4 References are to chapter and line of Gonser’s edition, A nglistische Forschungen, XXvVU 
(1909). 
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with nothing of the effect of rhetorical understatement; yet in 19, 1, the 
translator uses the same Old English phrase to translate the striking 
litotes “non me quoque supramemorati viri Guthlaci vatidico pectore 
quoddam spiritale praesagium narrare piget.” 

Whereas understatement appears only occasionally, if at all, in Old 
English prose, we find it in all the longer poems except the Physiologus 
and Be Domes Daege. Although it is probably impossible to establish an 
absolute norm for determining whether the frequency of occurrence is 
normal or excessive, the figure occurs often enough, it seems to me, to 
justify the assertion that understatement is a definite characteristic of 
Old English poetic style. The following table indicates the frequency of 
occurrence of understatement in the various poems. 


No. of lines Examples Ratio 


Riming Poem 87 5 17 
Battle of Brunanburh 73 4 18 
Waldhere 61 3 20 
Doomsday (Exeter) 119 6 20 
Debate of the Body and the Soul 169 8 21 
Battle of Maldon 325 12 27 
Exeter Gnomes 206 7 29 
Wanderer 115 4 29 
The Fates of Men 98 3 33 
Beowulf 3182 94 34 
The Wonders of Creation 102 3 34 
Guthlac A 790 21 38 
Deor 42 1 42 
Andreas 1722 39 44 
Fates of the Apostles 95 2 47 
Runic Poem 94 2 47 
Widsith 143 3 48 
Finnsburh Fragment 50 1 50 
Guthlac B 563 11 51 
The Husband’s Message 52 1 52 
Dream of the Rood 156 3 52 
Juliana 731 14 52 
The Wife’s Lament 53 1 53 
Salomon and Saturn 504 8 63 
Genesis B 617 9 68 
Metra of Boethius 1752 22 79 
Genesis A 2318 29 80 
The Minds of Men 84 1 84 
Daniel 765 9 85 
Elene 1320 14 94 
A Father’s Instructions 94 1 94 
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Prayers 194 2 97 
Exodus 589 6 98 
Christ and Satan 733 6 122 
The Seafarer 124 1 124 
Riddles c. 1243 10 124 
Verses from the A.S. Chronicle 128 1 128 
Christ 1694 13 130 
The Harrowing of Hell 137 1 137 
Judith 350 2 175 
Azarias 191 1 191 
Phoenix 677 2 338 
Charms 20 0 
Gloria and Creed 109 0 
The Gifts of Men 113 0 
Pater Noster 170 0 
Physiologus 176 0 
Be Domes Dege 305 0 


It should be noted that, roughly speaking, understatement occurs 
most frequently in the early pagan and heroic poems (Waldhere, Exeter 
Gnomes, Beowulf, etc.), in later imitations of these (Maldon and Brunan- 
burh), and in Christian epic (Andreas, Fates of the A postles, Guthlac, etc.). 
It occurs least frequently in the later Christian poems, both narrative 
and didactic. An analogous difference is apparent if one considers the 
effectiveness with which the figure is used. The poems which use under- 
statement most frequently use it, on the whole, most effectively—for 
definite purposes and with striking rhetorical effect. In most of the later 
poems, the use of understatement seems mechanical and conventional, 
as though the poets used it merely out of stylistic habit, or for conve- 
nience in meeting the demands of alliterative verse form. These differences 
suggest that understatement as a stylistic trait was most characteristic 
of the unwritten pagan poetry of which most of the Old English poems 
we now possess are decadent descendants. 

There is considerable disagreement among the critics as to the effects 
intended and achieved by the use of understatement in Old English 
poetry. John Earle speaks of “the derisive, bitter, mocking irony of 
hatred and aversion.’”’ L. Cazamian" thinks that understatement was 
primarily humorous, whereas Fr. Klaeber'’ asserts that “‘in such a 
gloomy atmosphere there can be no room for levity, fun, or humor. 


“ On the general decline of the Old English heroic style, cf. W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf 
and Epic Tradition (Harvard Univ., 1928), p. 4. 

The Deeds of Beowulf (Oxford, 1892), p. 107. 

16 The Development of English Humour (New York, 1930), Ch. 1. 

1” Beowulf (Boston, 1928), p. lxi. 
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Passages which to modern readers might seem to be humorous were 
certainly not so meant by the Anglo-Saxon author.” B. Haeuschkel'* 
while admitting that understatement sometimes gives greater emphasis, 
thinks that on the whole it is “ungeschickt und schwerfillig.” 

Such disagreement is no doubt normal enough, in view of the impos- 
sibility of knowing for certain how the Anglo-Saxons felt about their 
poetry. Granting that understatement may have as many different 
“effects” as there are readers to be affected, our best method of approach 
would seem to be an attempt to discover the author’s purpose in using 
the figure. The critics quoted above have mentioned three of the com- 
monest uses of understatement: the “mocking irony of hatred and aver- 
sion,” humor, and emphasis. To these I would add a fourth: moderation, 
or tempering, of an expression. These categories are by no means ex- 
haustive (a good many cases of understatement in Old English, for 
example, seem to have no rhetorical purpose at all, but to be the product 
of stylistic habit or convention) nor are they mutually exclusive. Lronic 
sarcasm may be humorous, and any instance of understatement is apt 
to be emphatic. In considering each example of understatement, I have 
tried to disregard the incidental effects of the figure in order to discover 
the chief reason for its use. 

The first class, which includes most of the striking cases, is chiefly 
distinguished by a hostile intent; it is mocking, exulting, or scornful. 
Such understatement is usually directed against the villains of the 
poems: in the Beowulf, against Grendel, his mother, the Hetware, etc.; 
in the Christian poems, against Judas, Cain, the devil, etc. 


Battle of Brunanburh 39 {. har hilderinc hreman ne porfte/mecea gemanan (the 
defeated King Constantine) 


Beowulf 2006 f., swa begylpan [ne] pearf Grendeles maga/(enig) ofer eordan 
uhthlem pone 


Beowulf 109, ne gefeah he pre fahde (Cain is punished) 
Christ and Satan 79, ne bid swelc feger dream (Satan suffers in Hell.) 


Andreas 1702 f., p(@i) pam banan ne weard/hleahtre behworfen (the murderer 
of St. Andrew) 


Genesis 72 f., ne porfton hlude hlihhan (the fallen angels in hell)*® 
The Old Norse sagas very frequently use understatement for a similar 


purpose; in Grettis Saga, an exchange of taunts and insults is a prelude 
to almost every fight: 


18 Die Technik der Erzthlung im Beowul fliede (Breslau, 1904), p. 29. 
19 Cf. also Judiana 605 f.; Maldon 46 f.; Beowulf 562, 595 f., 756f.,972 f., 1071 £., 2363 f., 
2873 f.; Guthlac A 392; Christ and Satan 576 £.; Brunanburh 47 £., Judith 117 f. 
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(Boer’s edition (Halle, 1900]) 36, 2 f., ba malti Porbjorn ferSalangr: “pat var 
bei,” sagdi hann, “at ek sa hann Gretti ekki til fregdar vinna . . . ok pvi etla 
ek aldri hug i honum, ef hann hefir eigi nogan lidsafla.” Gerdi Porbjorn at bessu 
et mesta gabb. 

[Then Thorbjorn Slowcoach said: “What I saw of Grettir’s fighting was not 
famous; . . . 1 do not believe there is much heart in him, except when he has a 
sufficient force behind him.” Thorbjorn went on jeering at him in this way.]} 


Grettir’s speech is full of understatement, and the author remarks*® that 
he had a habit of ‘“‘making verses and ditties which were always a little 
ironical.” The irritating effect of such behavior on his associates is shown 
in Chapter 17. Grettir took passage for Norway, but when the weather 
became bad and all hands were desperately needed to bail ship, Grettir 
refused to help. Instead he lay in the shelter of the ship’s boat, amusing 
himself with the mate’s wife, and made lampoons and ironic comments 
on the sailors and their troubles. When the sailors finally complained to 
the leader of the expedition, it was not Grettir’s mutiny which they 
objected to, but his intolerable lampoons. 

We should expect to find feelings of hatred, scorn, and exultation ex- 
pressed, not only in saga, but in heroic poetry, the main purpose of which 
is to celebrate prowess in battle. The scop would express the exultation 
of a victorious tribe by praising the chief and reviling the enemy. Such 
poetry probably a'‘so served to whip up the courage of the warriors and to 
spur them on to greater deeds.” Bitterly sarcastic understatement is an 
effective device for the expression of all such feelings, and was probably 
a characteristic of the heroic poetry from which developed the Old 
English poetry we know today. 

By humorous understatement, I mean those instances which seem to 
be used out of a kind of waggishness, to make friends laugh instead of to 
make enemies wince. There seem to be relatively few instances of pri- 
marily humorous understatement in Old English verse; and when one 
considers how much the appreciation of humor depends on a knowledge 
of the full connotations of words and how little we can know of the 
exact flavor of Old English, he has grounds for distrusting his own feeling 
for humorous effects in Old English poetry. Nevertheless, I see no a 
priort reason for assuming, as Klaeber does, that “‘in such a gloomy 
atmosphere there can be no room for levity, fun, or humor.” One might 
as well say there can be no room for humor in Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
It is true that Old English poetry is not notable for humor and that its 
subject-matter is not such as would call forth humorous effects, but it 


20 xrv, 24 Orti hann jafnan visur ok kvidlinga ok potti heldr nidskeldinn. 
%1 Ci. Priscus’ account of the effect of heroic verse on the warrior at Attila’s court. 
K. W. Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (1851), rv, 92. 
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certainly does not follow because the poems are generally solemn, 
or even gloomy, in tone that we must regard as certainly unwarranted 
any humorous effects we may feel. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive of 
the frame of mind of a person who would perceive the incongruity of 
understatement with perfect solemnity or gloom and not the least 
tendency to smile. There is a possibility for some degree of humor of 
some kind—merry, wry, or bitter—in every passage which is felt as 
understatement at all; that is, which is not so stereotyped through use 
that the incongruity is no longer perceived; and we have no right to 
assume that the Anglo-Saxons always missed the point. 

Beowulf 3126 f., nes Sa on hlytme, hwa pet hord strude/sySdan orwearde. 
(Lots were often cast to determine which men should undertake dangerous 
ventures; the implication here is that, the dragon being dead, the men were very 
eager to plunder his hoard.) 

Beowulf 3129 f., lyt xnig mearn, / pet hi ofostlic(e) ut geferedon / dyre 
madmas. 

Beowulf 841 f., no his lifgedal / sarlic puhte secga enegum (Grendel’s death). 


The cases quoted above seem to have been used as a kind of humorous 
relief, appropriately expressing the feeling of relaxed tension after 
danger. 

Beowulf 791 f., nolde eorla hleo enige pinga/pone cwealmcuman cwicne forletan, 
/ne his lifdagas leoda enigum/nytte tealde. 

Beowulf 138 f. ba wes eadfynde pe him elles hwer/gerumlicor reste [sohte],/ 
bed efter burum, 5a him gebeacnod wes,/gesegd sodlice sweotolan tacne/ 
healdegnes hete; heold hyne sySpan/fyr ond festor se bem feonde xtwand. 

Andreas 1534 f., ber wes zlcum genog/fram dzges orde drync sona gearu. 
(St. Andrew has caused the stone image to flood the city of the Mermedonians 
and drown the people). 


This is, to be sure, a long way from that “complete detachment from 
one’s self, and the expert playing with one’s own frame of mind, which 
full-grown humour requires.” By and large, Old English poetry is almost 
childishly single-minded and earnest, and we seldom find that degree of 
disinterestedness which makes for geniality and humor in the modern 
sense of the term. But humor of a grim and simple sort there certainly is, 
and understatement appears to be its characteristic form. 

The most common use of understatement, paradoxically enough, is to 
secure emphasis. Modern English slang provides good examples: “not 
half bad,” “not so dumb,” etc. St. Paul’s “a citizen of no mean city” is 
well known; and C. Weyman” cites examples from Latin, Greek, San- 


#2 “Studien tiber die Figur der Litotes,”’ Newe Jahrbicher far Philologie und Pddagogik, 
Supplement, xv (1886), 451. 
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skrit, Syrian, Old Persian, and Bohemian. Emphatic understatement is 
very common in Old English poetry. 

Beowulf 1811 f., nales wordum log/meces ecge. (Beowulf praises the sword 
which Unferth has given him.) 

Beowulf 249 f., nis pet seldguma/wepnum geweordad (the coast-guard is 
favorably impressed with Beowulf’s appearance.) 

Fate of the Apostles 75, neron Sa twegen tohtan sene (emphasizing the zeal of 
Simon and Thaddeus) 

Guthlac 741, nis pet huru lesast, pet seo lufu cyped (the gift of spiritual grace) 

Christ 1275 f., on him dryhten gesihd/nales feara sum firenbealu la®lic. 

Andreas, 233, heard and higerof, nalas hildlata.* 


In the examples cited above, understatement is used to give greater 
emphasis. But understatement can be put to more subtle uses than this; 
it can express a less degree, or a precise shade, of emphasis. In modern 
English we often take advantage of its two levels of meaning to imply 
what we do not wish to state with blunt explicitness: “I am not un- 
aware of the honor that has been done me, and it is not without a certain 
pride that . . . etc.”” Understatement of this sort is apt to strike us as a 
relatively late, sophisticated development of the figure; but there is some 
reason to suppose, on the contrary, that it is a natural expression of a 
very primitive attitude. According to J. A. K. Thomson” irony origi- 
nated in the belief, among the primitive Greeks, in “the Jealousy of the 
Gods.” The feeling that any good fortune to a mortal is apt to be re- 
sented by the Gods if it comes to their attention and that the wise thing 
to do is to “lie low’’ in action and speech, is at the heart of primitive 
religions. The gods were created in the image of the Old Man of the 
Tribe, greedy and jealous of the success of others. Modern, civilized man 
knocks on wood or adds “God willing” when he speaks of his good for- 
tune or his plans for the future. Primitive man tried to propitiate the 
jealous gods with burnt offerings, euphemistic names like “the Eumen- 
ides,” and other disingenuous evidences of affection; and he avoided 
their unfavorable notice as much as he could by minimizing his own 
virtues and successes. 

Certain examples of understatement in Germanic poetry may have 
contained some element of this primitive “‘selbstgeringschatzung.” 

Beowulf 2738 f., ne me swor fela/aSa on unriht . . . /fordam me witan ne Searf 
Waldend fira/morSorbealo maga. 

Andreas 1289 f., pat ic, meotud, pinum/larum leofwendum lyt geswice 

* Cf. also Beowulf, 1025 f., 1455, 2354 f., 2541, 2995 f.; Genesis 2327; Juliana 328 f.; 


Guthlac 783 £., 1330 £.; Maldon 268, 249 f. 
*% Irony, an Historical Introduction (London, 1926). 
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Loka-senna 142, pa-ek mog gat, pann es mangi fiar: “I have begot a son whom 
no ones hates.” (Njorér speaks of his son, who is “best of the Anses.’’) 

Sona-torrek 57 f., veit ek pat sialfr at i syni minom/vasat illz begns emni vaxit: 
“T know very well that in my son no ill thegn was growing up.” 


For the most part, however, understatement used to temper or moder- 
ate expressions seems to have been motivated by a regard for politeness 
and decorum. Among warlike and highly individualistic peoples, de- 
corum is often closely related to precautionary self-interest. A remark in 
Hrafnkels Saga,™ possibly a gnome, comments on the value of tempered 
speech: 

En ver munom opt pess idraz er ver ‘rom of malger, ok sialdnar mundom ver 


pess iSraz po at ver meltem ferra en fleira. [We must often repent making too big 
vows, and we shall seldom repent speaking less than we meant.] 


The virtue of moderation in all things, and particularly in speech, is 
pointed out several times in the gnomic passages of the Wanderer. In one 
instance, restraint in speech is cited as a noble quality (11 f., Ic to sope 
wat / pet bip in eorle indryhten peaw / pet he his ferdlocan feste 
binde, / healde his hordcofan, hycge swa he wille.) But two other pas- 
sages suggest the practical value of restraint: 


65 f., Wita sceal gebyldig, / ne sceal no to hatheort ne to hredwyrde /.. . ne 
nefre gielpes to georn, er he geare cunne. 

112 f., ne sceal nefre his torn to rycene / beorn of his breostum acyban, 
nempe he zr pa bote cunne, / eorl mid elne gefremman! 


The terms of the treaty between Finn and Hengest give additional 
evidence of the social importance attributed by Germanic warriors to 
circumspect behavior and careful speech. Throughout Germanic poetry, 
and particularly in the Old Norse Sagas, we find scattered examples of 
understatement seemingly used out of a kind of wary politeness. 

Njals Saga 41,5, ‘sva er mer fra honum sagt,’ sagdi Gunnarr, ‘at hann se per 
engi skapbeetir.’ “I have been so told about him [Sigmund’s servant] that he is 
no betterer of thy temper.” (Gunnar reluctantly grants Sigmund’s request that 
his servant also be given lodging at Lithend.) 

Andreas 317 f., ne gedafenad pe . . . Saet Su andsware mid oferhygdum / sece 
sarcwide. (St. Andrew reproaches the ship’s captain in moderate words, as be- 
comes a man who is under an obligation.) 


However, not all politeness in Germanic literature is to be attributed 
to such ignoble motives as craven self-interest. Old English understate- 
ment sometimes is motivated by a disinterested regard for due modesty 
and decorum which we are too apt to think of as peculiarly modern. 


% G. Vigfusson and F. Y. Powell, Origines Islandicae (Oxford, 1905), 11, 500, 14 f. 
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Beowulf 2432 f., nzs ic him to life laSra owihte / beorn ir. burgum, ponne his 
bearna hwylc. (Beowulf comments on King Hrethel’s affection for him.) 


Genesis 2823 f., gyld me mid hyldo, pet ic pe hneaw ne wees / landes and lissa. 
(Abimelech asks a favor in return for the kindness he has shown Abraham.) 


Understatement may also serve as a kind of euphemism, and is so 
used for a variety of reasons. 

Andreas 271 f., and 476 f., beh ic be beaga lyt, / sincweordunga syllan meahte. 
(St. Andrew is trying to secure passage to Mermedonia without paying his fare, 
and instead of saying bluntly that he has no money, he uses understatement.) 

Juliana 70, bet heo mezglufan minre ne gyme. (The saint has spurned the 

love of Eleusius and has let him know in plain language that she scorns him. 
Eleusis, complaining to her father, apparently cannot bring himself to say 
frankly that Juliana despises him.) 
At the feast celebrating Beowulf’s victory, Unferth’s somewhat shady 
past is referred to euphemistically: 1167 f., ‘““Gehwylc hiora his ferhpe 
treowde, / pet he hefde mod micel, peah pe he his magum nere / arfest 
et ecga gelacum.” And the allusion to Beowulf’s youthful lack of prom- 
ise is expressed through understatement: 2184, “‘swa hyne Geata bearn 
godne ne tealdon.” 

Where did the Old English poets get this stylistic mannerism? Did 
they develop it themselves? Was it an inheritance, along with allitera- 
tion, variation, the kenning, etc., from an earlier, possibly common- 
Germanic, poetic tradition? Or is it the result of borrowing from the 
Latin literature which came into England along with Christianity? 
I shall attempt to answer the last question first. 

Classical literature, existing side by side in Anglo-Saxon England with 
the native literature, affords a tempting field for comparative study with 
a view to showing ‘“‘influence”’ of one on the other.” While it cannot be 
denied that Latin literature may have influenced Old English poetry in 
some respects, there is considerable indirect evidence that understate- 
ment is not a borrowing from Latin style. The Old English verse transla- 
tion of the Metra of Boethius uses understatement where the original 
does not. The Old English poems on Guthlac, where they cover the same 
material as the Latin original, use understatement much more frequently 
than does the Latin, and the Prose Guthlac even fails to render striking 
understatement occurring in the Latin. Furthermore, Old English under- 
statement appears most frequently and is used most effectively in the 
early, “heroic” poetry, which presumably was least subject to Latin 


% Cf. T. B. Haber, A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the Aineid (Princeton Univ., 
1931); J. W. Rankin, “A Study of the Kennings in Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” JEGPh, vm, 
357 £., rx, 49 f.; A. Keiser, The Influence of Christianity on the Vocabulary of Old English 
Poetry (Univ. of Illinois, 1919). 
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influence. In the later, more explicitly Christian, poems, understatement 
occurs less frequently and suggests by its use that it was mechanically 
conventional. And while Latin influence on the literature increases as 
we approach the Middle English period, understatement as a charac- 
teristic of poetic style decreases and finally disappears.?” 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that the style of Old English 
poetry is, basically and for the most part, Germanic; and the burden of 
proof is with those who would show Latin influence. It is not enough to 
point out similarities in style in Old English and Latin verse; it must be 
demonstrated further that the stylistic traits in question are not part of 
the native tradition. T. B. Haber (0). cit.) attempts to do this; his third 
chapter is entitled ‘Indications of Non-Germanic Influence in the 
Beowulf”; in it (p. 34) he states that “the marked preference exhibited 
by both epics (i.e., Beowulf and Aeneid) for this figure (i.e., litotes) is one 
of the most important rhetorical features which they have in common.”’ 
The implication is that understatement is one of those non-Germanic 
traits which he finds throughout the Beowulf and which he suggests 
“may find explanation in references to the Aeneid.’”’ But is understate- 
ment a non-Germanic trait? This question can best be answered by find- 
ing out whether or not understatement is common to the alliterative 
poetry of the other Germanic peoples—a poetry which, together with the 
Old English, apparently represents offshoots from a common Germanic 
tradition going back to the heroic age of the migrations.”* 

Aside from Old English, the earliest surviving examples of Germanic 
heroic poetry are found in Old High German, but these are unsatis- 
factory as sources of evidence. The Hildebrandslied fragment, for 
example, is brief; we have only 68 lines of the poem. When one considers 
that in the Beowulf, which uses understatement relatively very fre- 
quently, we find examples on the average once in every thirty-four lines 
and that there are passages of more than one hundred lines containing 
no examples at all, it is plain that we should not expect to find many 
instances of understatement in the fragment of the Hildebrandslied and 
that we should not be surprised if we found none at all. A further diffi- 
culty arises from the lacunae within the fragment and the lack of context; 
we cannot be sure of the import and bearing of any passage. 


87 Cf. J. S. P. Tatlock, “Lagamon’s Poetic Style and Its Relations,” The Manly A nniver- 
sary Studies in Language and Literature (Univ. of Chicago, 1923), p. 3 f. 

28 R. Heinzel, “Ueber den Stil der altgermanischen Poesie,’’ Quellen und Forschungen, 
x (1875); E. Sievers, Aligermanische Metrik (Halle, 1893), Abschnitt 2 and 7; L. Wolff, 
“Ueber den Stil der altgermanischen Poesie,” Deutsche V ierteljahrsschrift, 1 (1923), 214 f.; 
W. Paetzel, Die Variationen in der altgermanischen Alliterationspoesie (Berlin, 1913), 
1 f., and passim; H. v. d. Merwe Scholtz, The Kenning in Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse 
Poetry (Utrecht, 1927), p. 176 f. and passim; A. Heusler, Die altgermanische Dichtung 
(Berlin, 1923), pp. 134 f., 161 f. 
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There are, however, two possible cases of understatement in the 
Hildebrandslied. The first is in 46 f.: Wela gisihu ih in dinem hrustim / 
dat du habes heme herron goten / dat du noh bi desemo riche reccheo 
ni wurti. This may be interpreted as follows: Hildebrand remarks that 
he sees by his garb that Hadubrand has a generous lord, that he is no 
exile in the kingdom; i.e., that he is a favorite of his lord.?* But this may 
have been a literal negative statement; Hildebrand had himself been a 
“reccheo,” and he may be merely contrasting Hadubrand’s obviously 
happy situation with his own youthful hardships. One other possible 
instance may be mentioned, although there is disagreement as to how it 
should be translated. In line 67 f., the poet says that they fought “unti 
im iro lintun luttilo wurtun / giwigan miti wabnu(m).” If “luttilo 
wurtun” means “were of little use’*° it may be understatement for 
“destroyed.” 

The Muspilli fragment, although thoroughly Christian in content, 
keeps the old alliterative verse form. The Ludwigslied, on the other 
hand, while its material suggests the old Germanic preislied (with, how- 
ever, Christian coloring), is in rhymed couplets. Neither has any clear 
cases of understatement, but both contain passages employing the denial 
of the opposite, the outstanding syntactical feature of Old English 
understatement. 

Muspilli 65, ni darf er sorgen, denne er ze deru suono quimit. This is said in 
reference to the righteous man, who, in sharp contrast to the wicked, may re- 
joice at the last judgment.” 


Later Old High German Poetry affords numerous examples of under- 
statement of a kind similar to that found in Old English. E. Lércher™ 
gives a number of references to what he calls “litotes’”’ in Otfrid’s 
Evangelienbuch: 

3, 16, 31, thoh sie nan nieretin: “they did not honor him.” (The Jews were 
angry with Christ and “ihn téten wollten.”) 

1, 3, 9, niuuas Noe... in then thaz minnista deil: “Nor was Noah the least 
among them” (Larcher: “er war das wichtigste’’) 

2, 19, 6, nirgeit imo iz zi guate: “It will not turn out well for him.” (Said of a 
man who looks on a woman to lust after her in his heart; Lércher takes it as 
equivalent to “er muss strafe leiden’’).* 


The style of the middle High German epics has been studied in detail 
by many different writers. Most of them mention (not always by this 


2° Cf. Beowulf 249 f., nis pet seldguma / wepnum geweordad. 

* B. Dickins, in Runic & Heroic Poems (Cambridge, 1915), p. 85, translates “were of 
none avail.” 

"Cf. Muspilli 99, Ludwigslied 35, Guthlac A 783, Debate of the Body and the Soul 163. 

* “Die unechte Negation bei Otfrid und im Heliand,” PB Beitrage, xxv (1900), 544. 

* Cf. also 2, 5, 20; 2, 14, 38; 2, 16, 40; 3, 1, 20; 4, 15, 35; 5, 23, 152; etc. 
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name) the occurrence of understatement as a notable characteristic of 
the style.* D. Zeeman®™ has made a study of litotes in Rudolf von Ems’ 
Weltchronik. He points out that types of litotes depending on the use 
of a weaker word than the context calls for are rare; the typical cases 
involve a negation. Of constructions like “‘darnach gie do niht ze lanc’’ 
Zeeman says (p. 106), “‘Es sind alte epische Wendungen, die schon im 
Althochdeutschen vorkamen.” He cites a number of examples of rhetor- 
ical understatement from Rudolf; e.g.: 

16399, sie waren niht ze snel 

438, der niht grozer schulde truoc wan daz Got sin opfer nam (In reference to 
Abel’s innocence) 

1627, der im vil kleine iht schaden hat 


In conclusion Zeeman says (p. 110), “Es kommen bei ihm die allgemein 
iiblichen Fille vor, die wir durch die ganze mittel-hochdeutsche Literatur 
finden kénnen.” We can now add to his summary: Understatement by 
means of the denial of the opposite can be traced in High German poetry 
from the earliest examples down to the thirteenth century. 

Understatement similar to that found in Old English poetry occurs 
also in the Old Saxon Heliand; in 1300 lines chosen at random from 
different parts of the poem I counted 20 cases, an average of one every 
65 lines. I list a few typical examples.* 

3818 f., ni skal iu that te frumu werdan: “That will not turn out to your 
profit.” (Christ rebukes and threatens the Pharisees. Cf. Juliana 218, Genesis 
610, Maldon 48.) 

5156, so ik wet that it mi ni thihit. (Heyne: ‘‘dass mir das Blutgeld keinen 
Segen bringt.” Judas attempts to return the thirty pieces of silver to the Jews.) 

3194, f., ni skal that likon wel / minumu herron: “That will not please my 
lord.”’ (The king’s emissary comments on Christ’s refusal to pay the poll-tax.) 

752 f., no biskribun giowiht / thea man umbi menwerk; “The men did not 
trouble themselves over their crime.” 

741 f., menes ni sahun / wities thie wam-skadon: “The evil-doers did not reck 
of their sins.”” (These last two comments refer to Herod’s soldiers, who are 


% J. Wiegand, “Stilistische Untersuchungen zum Konig Rother,” Germanistische Ab- 
handlungen, xxu1 (1904), 57; J. Schmedes, Untersuchungen aber den Stil der Epen Rother, 
Nibelungenlied und Gudrun (Kiel, 1893), p. 36; H. Timm, Das Nibelungenlied nach Darstel- 
lung und Sprache ein Urbild Deutsches Poesie (Halle, 1852), p. 201 f.; K. Kinzel, “Zum 
Charakteristik des Wolframschen Stils,” Zeitschrift far Deutsche Philologie, v (1874), 3; 
C. Borchling, Der jangere Titurel und sein Verhilinis su Wolfram von Eschenbach (Git- 
tingen, 1897), p. 168; S. Singer, Wolframs Stil und der Stoff des Parzival (Vienna, 1916), 
p. 15. 

% Stilistische Untersuchungen aber Rudolf von Ems’ Weltchronik und seine beiden Meister 
Gottfried und Wolfram (Amsterdam, 1927). 

% Some of these are noted by Lércher, op. cit., p. 544. My references are to M. Heyne’s 
edition (Paderborn, 1905). 
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slaughtering the innocents. Cf. Andreas 154, Beowulf 136, Guthlac 101, Andreas 
1227.) 

4333 f., nis that minnista / thero witeo an thesaru weroldi, the her giwerdan 
skulun /er domes dage: “That is not the least of the punishments which shall 
befall the world ere Doomsday.” (This refers to a great famine, ‘“‘meti-gedeono 
mest.” Cf. Guthlac 741, Beowulf 2354.) 

3054 f., tho te lat ni ward / Simon Petrus: “Simon Peter was no laggard.” 
(Cf. Beowulf 1529, Fate of the Apostles 33, Juliana 573, Andreas 46.) 

726, that he gio obar thesaro erdu ald ni wir®it: ‘That he shall never become 
old on this earth.” (Herod speaks of his plan to kill the infant Jesus. Cf. Aéla- 
mal 278.)** 


Understatement occurs throughout Old Norse poetry, Eddic and 
Scaldic, and the figure is similar in form and use to that found in Old 
English, Old Saxon, Old and Middle High German. Some typical ex- 
amples are the following :** 


The Guest’s Wisdom 212, at hann esa vamma vanr: “That he has no lack of 
faults.” (VP) 

Ham@is-mal 29, glyja pu ne ga®dir: “thou hadst no mind for joy” (VP), says 
Ham@ir to his mother, referring to the death of Sigurd. 

Hamidis-mal 83, titt vasat bida: “It was not pleasant to stay there’ (VP). 
Hambir and Sorli pass by the gallows-tree. 

The Lay of Weyland 64, esa sa nu hyrr es or holti ferr: ““He does not look 
blithe that is coming cut of the wood” (VP), says Cynwig, taunting the captured 
Weyland. 

Grotta-songr 60, vasa kyrr-seta adr Knui felli: “We were not sitting at rest 
when Knui fell’’; i.e., we were fighting. 

The Lay of Gripi 193 f., muna fyr rei6i rik brudr vid pik / ne af of-trega all-vel 
skipa: “The mighty maid (Brunhild), in wrath and despair, shall not deal well 
with thee.” Gripi prophecies Sigurd’s death. 

Aila-mal 53, ykkr mun ast-kynni eigi i sinn petta: “It will not be a friendly 
meeting this time.”’ (VP) Hogni’s wife warns him that the runes hint at his 
death if he goes to Atli’s court. 

Glum’s Grafeldar-drapa 36, reSat oss til audr . . . Haraldz daudi: “Harold’s 
death was no blessing to me” (VP). Cf. Guthlac 1330, Juliana 526.** 


A prominent characteristic of understatement in Old Norse is the 


37 Cf. also, 83 f., 243, 263 f., 320, 538 f., 1094, 1855 f., 3818 f., 4194 f., 4595. 

88 My references are to line numbers in Vigfusson and Powell’s Corpus Poeticum Boreale 
(Oxford, 1888). I have, however, used their final corrected readings, which appear some- 
times in the notes and sometimes in the list on pp. cxxiv-cxxx of Volume I. I have also used 
their translations, indicated by VP, except where these are not sufficiently literal to bring 
out the understatement. 

3° Cf. also The Old Play of the Wolsungs 19, Loka-senna 121, Hakonar-mal 20, Hofud- 
lausn 58, Sona-torrek 19 f., The Long Lay of Brunhild 280, Thiodwulf’s Haust-long 12, 
Satires 44. 
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very frequent use of “incomplete negation,” constructions in which far, 
“few”; litt, “little”; and a variety of other terms are used in place of a 
negative. 


Woden’s Love Lessons 32, fatt gat-ek pegjandi par: “I got little there by keep- 
ing silent’’; i.e., I spake many words to my profit, “morgom ordom malta-ek 
i minn frama.” 

Harbards-liod 91, gagni urdo peir po litt fegnir: “They got little joy of victory.” 
(Thor defeated them.) 

Hromund and His Sons 27 f., enn ek .. . hugda.. . at gefim grid-bitom frid 
litinn: “For I know we gave the truce-breakers little grace.” (VP) 

Satires by Icelanders 42, litt hygg ek God getti Gylva hreins it eina: “God, 
I ween, kept little watch over the sea-king’s reindeer.” (VP) The heathen 
Steinunn taunts the missionary, Thangbrand. 


Grimnis-mal 43 f., a pvi landi es ek liggja veit / festa feikn-stafi: ‘‘the land 
in which the fewest curses lie (the most blessed of lands)” (VP). 


The Christian’s Wisdom 99 f., enn sqko-dolgar hygg-ek sidla muno / kalladir 
fra kvglom: “But I think the murderers will late be called from their torments 
{in Hell].’’*° 


The Old Norse poets exercise a good deal of ingenuity in using and 
developing the figure of understatement. Whereas Anglo-Saxon under- 
statement is characteristically blunt and terse (often being confined to 
single half-line of verse), in Old Norse the figure soon loses the vigorous 
simplicity which characterizes its use in the Eddic poems, and in the 
court poetry is elaborated and exaggerated in much the same way as 
the kenning is strained and tortured by the scalds. The elaborate, self- 
conscious exaggeration characteristic of scaldic understatement is shown 
in the following examples: 


Tind-Hallkelsson: Fragment 1 f., varSa gims sem gcerdi Gerdr biug-limom 
herda /. . . farlig sexing iarli: / pa es hring-fom hanga hryn-serk Vidorr brynjo 
/ ... vard at kasta: “It was not as if the damsel were making a bed for the 
Earl in her arms when he had to throw off his ring-stripped mail coat.” (VP) 


Cormac’s Improvisations 158 f., vasa sem fliod i fami pa es fangremi ‘mcetask’ 
/ vid streng-mara styri Steingerdi mer hefSak: “It was not as if I had my lady 
Steingerd in my arms when I grappled with the champion, the sea-steed's 
steerer.” (VP) 


St. Olaf’s Court, Minor Fragments 51 f., vasa Sunno-dag, svanni . . . / morgun 
pann sem manni mar lauk e®a gl beri: “That Sunday morning it was not as 
when the maid is serving men with leeks or ale.” (VP) 


Cf. also Ham@is-mal 23 £., The Old Play of the W olsungs 35£., Hyndlo-liod 176, Eywind’s 
Improvisations 2, Haleygia-tal 43 f., Atla~-mal 2, Havamal 117 f., The Christian’s Wisdom 71 f. 
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Sighvat: Nesja-visor 23 f., bagi vas sem pessom pengils a io strengjar / migd 
fyrir malma kvedjo mzr heid-pegom beri: “On board the prince’s ship in the 
fight it was not at all as when the damsel is bearing mead to the henchmen.” (VP)“ 
Constructions like these are, in a sense, inverted metaphors and similes; 
the poet describes things by telling at some length what they are not 
like. They are also, however, clear cases of understatement, and there 
seems to me no doubt that they are elaborations, in the characteristic 
manner of the scalds, of the simpler understatement common to all 
Germanic poetry. 

The frequency of understatement varies in the different Old Norse 
poems, as it does in Old English; one may say generally that in the 
Eddic poems it occurs about as frequently as in Old English, in the 
Scaldic poems somewhat less. It occurs most frequently in the pagan 
heroic poems—Hamdis-mal, Aila-kvida, Atla-mal, the Helgi trilogy. 
There are many cases in the bitter Loka-senna, but few in the later 
Scaldic “flytings.” In the early Christian poems it occurs about as 
frequently as in the corresponding Old English Christian poetry. It 
dies out of the Scaldic poetry when the courts became Christianized; 
after the time of Eric the Good of Denmark (c. 1130) and Magnus 
Bareleg of Norway (1093-1103), “‘the last king of the real old type”’ 
(VP), not much understatement occurs in the court poetry of the scalds. 
The fact that in Old Norse, as in Old English, understatement occurs 
most frequently in the early pagan poetry, and dies out after the intro- 
duction of Christianity is additional evidence that this figure has its 
roots in a common Germanic poetic tradition. 

Understatement in Old Norse is not, however, confined to the poetry. 
It occurs in most of the sagas, and in some of them it occurs very fre- 
quently. E. E. Kellett® speaks of ‘‘a noteworthy love of what grammar- 
ians call ‘litotes’—that is, the figure of speech by which much less is 
said than is meant.’ In general, understatement occurs most frequently 
in those sagas which show most evidence of conscious artistry—that 
is, in those which combine and elaborate, or embroider with folk-lore 
and fiction, already-existing stories—, and least frequently in the earlier, 
more strictly historical sagas. For example, the Brennu-Njals Saga, 
which is apparently a thirteenth century version and combination of 
two or three earlier pieces, uses understatement very frequently and 
for a variety of effects. The Laxdela Saga and Egils Saga, which belong 
to the same class, also use rhetorical understatement frequently. On 
the other hand, Hrafnkels Saga—‘‘one of the best examples of the his- 
torical saga; ... its text is probably very near to the original taken 

“ Cf. Cormac’s Improvisations 162 f.; Sighvat: Dirge on Erling 29 f., Bersoglis Visor 15. 

“® The Northern Saga (London, 1929), p. 66. 
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from oral tradition’“—uses almost no understatement at all. 

Different parts of Grettis Saga illustrate this same difference. The 
first dozen chapters or so are primarily historical, recording the establish- 
ment of Grettir’s family in Iceland, and are probably quite close to oral 
tradition. In this historical introduction practically no understatement 
occurs. The remainder of the saga, including the supernatural elements 
which play so important a part in the characterization and plot, is 
rather a historical novel than history, giving evidence of considerable 
literary skill; and here understatement occurs on almost every page. 
J. Sephton* notes this same contrast in his comparison of the Great Ola/ 
Tryggvason Saga and the same story as told in the Heimskringla. “He 
[the author of the saga] avoids positiveness in his statements, using 
‘many’ where the Heimskringla has ‘all,’ ‘very often’ instead of ‘al- 
ways,’ ‘slowish’ instead of ‘slow’; and he makes more frequent use of the 
figure of speech, litotes.”” In short, understatement in Old Norse seems 
to have been felt as a decorative, or embellishing, rhetorical device, 
traditionally proper to poetry, but used also in “artistic,” as distin- 
guished from more practical, prose. 

Since understatement is found in the early poetry of all the Germanic 
peoples, there is reason to assume that it was characteristic of that com- 
mon Germanic poetry from which, presumably, the alliterative verse 





we know has descended. It would be a remarkable coincidence if four | 1 


related peoples developed such a usage independently, and even more 
remarkable in view of its occurrence along with the other stylistic char- 
acteristics (such as the verse structure, kenningar, variation, epithets 
used in place of pronouns, noun-compounds, etc.), which are common 
to early Germanic poetry. It is possible, of course, that understatement 
was a relatively late development, which spread from one Germanic 
people to another; the close connection between the Old English Genesis 


and the fragment of the Old Saxon Genesis is evidence of literary inter- 
change as late as the 9th century. But if we assume, as seems likely, 
that the stylistic devices found in all Germanic poetry are descended | ~ 


from a common-Germanic poetic tradition going back probably to the 
period of the migrations, in the absence of positive evidence for late 


borrowing there is no reason to make an exception in the case of under- _~ 


statement. It occurs, along with the other stylistic traits, in the earliest 
extant poetry of the different Germanic peoples, and supplies additional 
evidence for the theory of a common stylistic tradition. 
FREDERICK BRACHER 
University of Wisconsin 
“ E. V. Gordon, An Introduction to Old Norse (Oxford, 1927), p. li. 
“ The Saga of King Olaf Tryggvason (London, 1895), p. ix. 








LXI 


EQUINE QUARTERING IN THE OWL AND THE 
NIGHTINGALE 


ADOW' was the first commentator to notice a connection between 
certain terms in The Owl and the Nightingale and the language of 
the law courts, and Atkins? was the first to make a detailed study of this 
phase of the poem. The present commentator has added elsewhere® a 
number of significant details. Both Atkins and the present writer have 
sought an explanation of the use of the diction and procedure of the 
courts of the twelfth century in the fact that the arbiter of the debate, 
Nicholas of Guildford, was connected with the judiciary, either secular 
or ecclesiastical. Since the evidence presented was somewhat fragmentary 
and inconclusive, the writer has pursued the present study to establish 
a connection between the judicial usage of the age, including the penal- 
ties inflicted upon the guilty and some passages in the poem, which 
apparently have not hitherto been noted in this connection. 
Students of the poem have long been puzzled by certain features of 
the following passage: 
He let forbonne pene knis3t, 
pat hadde idon so muchel unri3t 
ine so gode kinges londe; 
vor rizte nipe & for fule onde 
let pane lutle fugzel nime 
an him fordeme lif an lime. 
Hit was w[u]rpsipe al mine kunne; 
forpon pe kni3t forles his wunne, 
an 3af for me an hundred punde; (vv. 1093-1101) 


The first and most obvious feature of the penalty is the fine of £100, 
which students of the poem thought to be excessive for the crime in- 
volved; i.e., the knight’s killing of the nightingale. Atkins,‘ commenting 
on the verse (1101), says: 


an hundred punde would represent an excessive fine or wergild. ‘‘In the books 
of the Norman age the wer of the mere ceorl or villanus . . . is reckoned at £4, 
that of the thegn or homo plene nobilis . . . £25” (Pollock and Maitland, History 
of English Law, u, 458): while “the London citizens of the thirteenth century 


1 W. Gadow, ed. Das Mittelenglische Streitgedicht Eule und Nachtigall, Berlin Diss. 1907, 
Palaestra (1909), vv. 5, 550, notes. 

2 J. W. H. Atkins, ed. The Owl and the Nightingale (Cambridge, 1922), Introd. liii ff. 
Also notes on verses 140, 273, 398, 472, 544, 547, 550, 675, 748, 1088, 1093, 1096, 1101, 1215, 
1264, 1492, 1649, 1734. 

* Kathryn Huganir, “The Owl and the Nightingale,” Sources, Date, Author (Phila., 1931), 
pp. 154 ff. * Op. cit. 
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claimed as a chartered right that none of them could be compelled to pay a 
higher fine than his wer of a hundred shillings (idid., m, 457).” 


The discrepancy between the boast of the nightingale that King Henry 
avenged her shameful death by inflicting various penalties upon the 
knight, including the payment of a fine of £100, and the actual practice 
of the courts in exacting fines, Atkins could not explain to his satisfac- 
tion; he was, therefore, content merely to call attention to the fact. 
Hinckley,’ though not convinced of the relationship between legal pro- 
cedure and the conduct of the debate being intentional on the part of 
the poet, well-instructed in the ways of law-courts, was struck with the 
amount of the fine, and sought to explain the passage in the light of a 
penalty for the infraction of King Henry’s forest laws. “Blinding, muti- 
lation, or death were meted out to the poor man and ruinous fines to 
the rich, the forest courts being considered a lucrative source of income.’ 
In view of Henry’s constant need of money, one might accept this ex- 
planation but for a number of considerations. The passage quoted asserts 
that the knight was outlawed, mutilated, and fined £100. All these 
penalties for the death of a mere bird seem unreasonable in one whom 
John of Salisbury, one of the greatest intellects of the age, designated 
as “lion of justice.’’ Certainly there must have been conditions not ap- 
parent in this passage which would warrant the king’s taking such ex- 
treme measures. It is not difficult to find instances of the poor being 
mutilated and of the rich being fined out of measure, but to find the 
two in combination with the penalty of outlawry added seems to out- 
Herod Herod. 

Immediately dependent upon the penalty inflicted upon the knight 
is the offense which occasioned the judgment; namely, the knight’s 
quartering the nightingale with horses. In making her charge against 
the nightingale, the owl remarks with considerable asperity: 


pu naddest non ober dom ne laze, 
Bute mid wilde horse were todraze. (vv. 1061-62) 


Curiously enough the severity of this punishment, which in the Middle 
Ages was reserved for the worst crimes, seems to have escaped comment. 
Those scholars who try to identify this passage see in it merely another 
instance of indebtedness to Neckam’s De Naturis Rerum.’ But this con- 
clusion is too facile; it is based upon false premises. The discovery o/ 
similar incidents in the works of contemporaries would indicate not so 
much borrowing from each other as access to the same sources, especially 
when the incidents might have been from contemporary life. The allu- 


5 PMLA, xu1Vv, 338. 5 Ibid. 1J. W. H. Atkins, of. cit., Intro., p. lxii. 
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sion to quartering is not a haphazard borrowing but one of the many 
motifs woven together to form that intricate tapestry of twelfth-century 
life. To relate these allusions to their age in order to bring the verses 
quoted into a closer relation with the judgment meted out to the knight, 
and to demonstrate that the severity of the punishment inflicted upon 
the cruel husband was in direct proportion to the enormity of his offense, 
is the intent of this paper. 

Before explaining the severity of the penalties meted out to the knight, 
we must explain the quartering of the nightingale. The poet has spared 
us some of the details of this horrible punishment, which consisted in 
tying each of the victim’s limbs to the tail of a horse and then in dis- 
membering the person by causing the drivers of the horses to urge 
them in opposite directions. Such torture was meted out to the nightin- 
gale according to the owl’s accusation, because that sweet songster had 
seduced by her amorous singing the wife of a knight, who, upon dis- 
covering his wife’s offense, set snares for the bird, and not content with 
having caught her, must choose the most barbarous punishment then 
known as a means of dispatching the hapless victim; i.e., having her 
torn asunder by wild horses. Such was the knight’s offense. At once we 
are led to inquire what there was in the nature of the nightingale’s 
misdemeanor to warrant such drastic punishment. “Thou hadst no other 
judgment nor law but to be drawn asunder by wild horses” should give 
us pause. Among other considerations it is noteworthy that the owl 
lent acquiescence to the knight’s cruelty in assuming that the penalty 
was the only suitable requital for the nightingale’s crime. Recalling the 
circumstances, we find that the knight had been betrayed and unlike 
most knights of the Middle Ages, who took barbarous revenge upon their 
unfaithful wives, this one resorted to a more refined torture, that of 
rending the luckless bird asunder, more than likely in the presence of 
his wife. Since the nightingale was one of the chief instrumentalities in 
the betrayal and since the partner of the wife had probably made his 
escape, the bird came in for the full share of the knight’s anger. The 
wife’s misdemeanor involved betrayal, effected through the agency of 
the nightingale, a crime, which, by the consent of the injured and of 
public opinion in the person of the owl, should be punished by equine 
quartering. What then was the legal relation, if any, between betrayal 
and equine quartering, we are led to ask. Does history support the opin- 
ion of the knight and the owl? 

Although historical instances of equine quartering are not numerous, 
this form of punishment runs an intermittent course through the cen- 
turies from ancient to comparatively modern times: the earliest instance 
I have been able to find is the tradition held by the Edonians that they 
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quartered one of their early kings, named Lycurgus,* and more lately 
we have record of the quartering of Ravaillac,® who assassinated Henry 
IV of France in 1610; later in 1757, Damiens,'° who attempted to stab 
Louis XV, suffered a similar fate; finally this punishment was inflicted 
upon Tupac Amaru," the last of the Inca kings because of the part he 
played in a revolt against Spanish tyranny in 1780. In ages when un- 
settled political conditions and absence of ethical codes made oath-break- 
ing common, this extreme penalty, it appears when it was used at all, was 
employed as a punishment for treason. Legislators seemed to have real- 
ized upon what a precarious foundation the state was built, upon a 
foundation of accord between the king and his powerful barons; and 
since anyone might annihilate that accord by withdrawing his support, 
they made it appear that he who committed such an act was guilty of 
the worst of all conceivable crimes; i.e., treason, or lese majesty. The 
term is discoverable among the statutes of the Romans to whom it 
meant an offense against the state such as inciting to rebellion, giving 
council or aid to the enemies of the emperor, etc.” When the disintegra- 
tion of the Roman empire came about, the barbarians, who were the 
inheritors of the Roman law, put their own interpretation upon the 
term. With them the king was the state; his person took in the whole 
realm; therefore, an offense against the king was an offense against the 
state. With the legal and historical aspects of the subject, which will be 
treated in another paper, we are not here concerned. Suffice to say that 
historical records indicate that equine quartering was sometimes used 
as a punishment for lese majesty.” 

If historians do not provide us with many instances of quartering, 
the poetry of the Middle Ages, which is another kind of history, fre- 
quently mentions this torment. The first notable poem which alludes 
to this torture is La Chanson de Roland, wherein Ganelon, who com- 
mitted the crime of lese majesty, and had lost the wager of combat, is 
adjudged worthy to die by quartering with four horses. The poet fur- 
nishes the details of the gruesome execution. “They cause to be led 


® Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ed. J. G. Frazer (London, 1921), m1, 5,1. 

® Harleian Miscellany (London, 1809), pp. 111, 112. I am indebted to Professor Hobart 
Coffey of the University of Michigan for this and the following reference. 

1° Frederick H. Wines, Punishment and Reformation, p. 60. See note 9 supra. 

1 Thomas R-Ybarra, Bolivar (New York, 1929), p. 30. Iam indebted to Professor Arthur 
S. Pease of Harvard University for this reference. 

”F. S. Lear, “Crimen Laesae Maiestatis in Lex Romana Wisigothorum,” Speculum, 
Iv, 78. 

13 Jordanes, De Getarum Origine et Rebus Gestis in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, ed. 
Mommsen, p. xxiv; Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Danorum, ed. Alfred Holder (Strasburg, 
1886), vit, 279. 
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forth four chargers to which they tie Ganelon’s hands and feet. The 
horses are proud and spirited. Four attendants drive them toward a 
stream, which is in a field; Ganelon has come to his destruction. All his 
tendons are stretched, all the members of his body are broken; on the 
green grass his bright blood spreads itself.”” The concluding remark is 
significant; it indicates the temper of the author who thought poetic jus- 
tice had been done since Ganelon died like a fell recreant; “when a man 
betrays another, it is just that he should not be able to boast of it.” 


Quatre destriers font amener avant, 

Puis si li liént e les piez e les mains. 

Li cheval sont orgoillos e corant, 

Quatre serjant les acoeillent devant. 

Devers une ewe, ki est enmi un champ, 

Tornez est Guenles a perdicion grant: 

Trestuit si nerf molt li sont estendant, 

E tuit li membre de son cors derompant; 

Sor l’erbe verte en espant li clers sans: 

Guenles est morz come fel recredanz. 
Hom ki traist altre, nen est dreiz qu’il s’en vant." 


Since scholars incline toward the belief that La Chanson de Roland in 
its present form dates from the early part of the twelfth century," the 
use of quartering with horses accords with historical records of the age. 

Not alone in chansons de geste like that of Roland does one find in- 
stances of the use of quartering; across the sunlit paths of romance this 
torture cast its sinister shadow. One of the earliest romances, possibly 
the one that gave the greatest impetus to romance writing, Benoit de 
St. More’s Roman de Troie,"® makes a number of allusions to this punish- 
ment, a rather significant fact which indicates that the punishment was 
again being given prominence. The use of vilment in the following pas- 
sage should arrest our attention; its seems to imply that the torment was 
the most humiliating conceivable, a suitable torture for one who had 
committed the worst of all possible crimes, treason. 


Por ¢o vos vueil mostrer e dire 

Saveir quel conseil en prendrons, 

Sera raienz o sel pendrons, 

O membre a membre seit desfaiz 

O vilment a chevaus detraiz. (vv. 11772-76) 


The use of vilment in the three passages which follow emphasizes the 


\ La Chanson de Roland, ed. T. A. Jenkins, rev. ed. (New York, 1929), vv, 3964 ff. 

% Ibid., Introd., p. xliv. 

16 Benoit de St. More, Roman de Troie, Societé des anciens textes francais, ed. Léopold 
Constans (Paris, 1904-1908). 
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fact that the plight of the victim was most abject, a marked contrast 
to his former situation: astride the horse, in full panopoly, he is the em- 
bodiment of pride.'” In the pre ‘ess of quartering, he will fall under the 
horse’s hoofs, a complete reversal of knightly dignity.'* The repetition 
of vilment meaning “in shameful wise” also emphasizes the poet’s con- 
currence with the belief that a traitor should die the worst, the most 
humiliating death possible; i.e., by quartering with horses. 


Des dous ieuz me voleit desfaire 
O vilment a chevaus detraire (vv. 3629-30) 


Por poi jo ne vos faz desfaire 
O vilment a chevaus detraire, (vv. 3521-22) 


Quant Mennon vit le cors detraire 
Vilment a coés de chevaus . . . (vv. 21464 ff.) 


The use of mal in the next quotation has the same force as vilment in 
the preceding ones. 

Li reis Prianz jure e afie, 

S’aveir le puet en sa baillie, 

Que malé fin li fera traire, 

C’iert a chevaus rompre e detraire. (vv. 13107-10) 


Since the expression “‘a chevaus detraire” appears so frequently in the 
romances of this era and later, it seems altogether likely that the phrase 
became a romance convention. 

In the Roman d’ Alexandre," the expression seems to have become more 
or less of a formula, an empty threat much like those with which servants 
often frighten children into conformity. 

Se il voir ne li dient, il lor fera contraire; 
se mencogne li dient, il les fera desfaire, 
u ardoir, u rostir, u 4 cevaus detraire. (vv. 20-22, p. 332) 


Gares t’avoit doné li barons, les lairis 

et trestout la tiere que tint li dus Betis. 

tante gent as hui mis en duel et en essis. 

et tante vive dame en pleurent lor maris. 

et tante boine dame en plorerent lor fis. 

Par toi sera li maus encore revertis, 

que tu seras trovés 0 que eoiesfuis. 

vis seras ecorciés et sor carbons rostis 

u detrais 4 cevaus u 4 coutiaus mordris. (vv. 22 ff., p. 526) 


17 E. Henderson, Verbrechen und Strafen in England wihrend der Zeit 1066-1307, Berlin 
Diss. 1890, p. 17. 18 Ibid. 

1® Lambert li Tors and Alexandre de Bernay, Li Romans d’ Alexandre, ed. H. Michelant 
(Stuttgart, 1846). 
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In Renaus de Montauban* the description of the slaughter of the 
traitor, Hervieu de Lausanne, so nearly parallels that of Ganelon in La 
Chanson de Roland that one might be justified in supposing that the 
author of Renaus had the Roland before him while writing his romance. 
There are the four chargers mounted with attendants; the victim, tied 
to the horses by his hands and his feet, the spurring of the chargers in 
opposite directions to complete the work of destruction. 


Et iiii bon destrier, chascuns fu enselés; 

Le traitor ont pris, si fu si acesmés, 

Com vos pores oir, se croire me voles, 

Et as piés et as mains ont grans sains noés 

As iiii membres fu et liés et serrés. 

Les iiii destriers ont maintenant atelés; 

Sor chascuns des chevaus est i vales montés 
Tos iiii ont les destriers brochiés par les costés; 
Mult fu en petit d’eure illuec deceplinés. 

Issi fu li traitres ocis et desmembrés. (p. 73) 


Similarly in Chrestien de Troyes’s Cliges,*" we hear of traitors being 
treated to the same punishment. We note that some of the usual pun- 
ishments such as hanging, flaying, burning are mentioned; but the king 
thinks that for the crime of lese majesty or treason that the criminal 
must be torn asunder. 

Li quatre traitor morroient. 

Li un dient qu’eschorchié soient, 

Li autre qu’an les pande ou arde. 

Et li rois meismes esgarde, 

Qu’an doit traitor trainer. 

Lors les comande a amener. 

Amené sont, loiier les fet 

Et dit que il seront detret. (vv. 1439 ff.) 


If lawmakers omitted using any device which would make treason 
appear heinous, the romancers promptly supplied that omission. The 
author of Girart de Roussillon® introduces an element which is foreign 
to the law in theory and practice. The poem says that we are shown 
in the law of the Redeemer what justice should be meted out to the 
traitor. He is to be quartered and burned and where his ashes fall, grass 
will never grow and labor expended thereon will be in vain. This last 
certainly betrays the rococo touch of the fictionist. 

® Renaus de Montauban, ed. H. Michelant (Stuttgart, 1862). 

" Chrestien de Troyes, Cliges, ed. W. Foerster, Romanische Bibliothek (Halle, 1888), 


p. 39. 
® Girart de Roussillon, ed. W. Foerster, Romanische Studien, v, 145. 
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Nos mostrent en la lei au redéptor 

Qual justise on deit faire de tracor 
Desmenbrar a cheual ardre a chalor 

La poudre de celui lai o chai por 

Ja pois ni creistera erbe ne labor 

Arbres ne rins qui trai e uerdor. (vv. 7506 ff.) 


In another poem, La Chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche,* by Raimbert de 
Paris, which Barrois, its editor, asserts is of the twelfth century, there 
occurs an allusion to equine quartering. In this instance to enhance the 
ignominy of the victim, the drawing asunder is to be accomplished by 
cart-horses instead of the usual chargers or war-horses. 

Si vos ferai 4 mes homes jugier; 

Pendus serés et détrais 4 somiers. (vv. 6083--84) 


Later romances (those the dates of the composition of which are later 
than 1200) show an increasing tendency to employ quartering, the men- 
tion of which is in that vaunting tone so thoroughly consonant with the 
romance mode. It may not be too much to assert that it became a ro- 
mance convention whose particular purpose was to thrill the reader. In 
respect to the use of equine quartering both in pure fiction and in life, 
one discovers an agreement in at least one particular; i.e., it was used 
to punish those who had wronged the king. He himself frequently pro- 
nounces the sentence upon the offenders. The point to be emphasized 
here is that its use is imputed to no ruler lower than one of the estate 
of king; therefore, it seems logical to conclude that equine quartering 
was the king’s prerogative, as significant of royalty as the sceptre or 
the crown. Into whatever extravagances romancers might fall with 
respect to the details of their compositions, they did not err in regard 
to the attribution of equine quartering to those of kingly rank, because 
here at least they were following contemporary usage. 

Before passing to an explanation of The Owl poet’s use of quartering 
and its relation to the fine and other penalties imposed upon the 
knight, it seems in order to suggest some possible agencies by which 
the poet became acquainted with equine quartering. Two suggest them- 
selves: the law-courts and the romances. Although legal records for the 
twelfth century are meager, the historical accounts indicate that equine 
quartering was known to that age and probably used; therefore, the 
poet may have known this punishment at first hand by reason of his 
association with the courts. 

A second source of the poet’s knowledge of quartering was romance 
literature which was then coming into existence. Although the place of 


* Raimbert de Paris, La Chevalerie Ogier de Danemarche, ed. J. Barrois (Paris, 1842). 
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origin of the romances is still in dispute, it seems more than likely that 
many quasi-historical and romantic poems were written in England, 
since there lived two rich and powerful patrons of literature, Henry II 
and his queen, Eleanor. It has been suggested that Benoit’s Roman de 
Troie, which he dedicated to Queen Eleanor, was written in England; 
Wace translated Geoffrey of Monmouth for Queen Eleanor and Les 
Chroniques Normandes for Henry II. And even should they have been 
written in France or elsewhere, they seem to have travelled with amazing 
rapidity; one recalls Guido della Colonna’s appropriation of Benoit’s 
Roman de Troie and the fact that the Thomas saga has been found in 
Icelandic versions. Romances having once arrived in England rapidly 
gained a wide reading public outside the court; churchmen like Giraldus, 
Walter Map, and others displayed an astonishing acquaintance with 
romances, an acquaintance which often grew out of the actual translat- 
ing or adaptation of them. For instance, Chrétien de Troyes wrote his 
Roman de Cliges for Marie de Champaigne, wife of Baudoin, Count of 
Flanders and Hainaut; Yolande, the daughter of Baudoin IV, according 
to Madden, encouraged, probably commissioned, her chaplain to trans- 
late from a Latin chronicle William of Palerne; Geoffroi Gaimar wrote 
Histoire des Anglais for a lady of high rank; perhaps it is not too much 
to say that some pious churchman, wishing to encourage the patronage 
of the shrine of Saint James of Campostello, wrote from lays the Chanson 
de Roland. Therefore, it is conceivable that The Owl poet, displaying as 
he does a wide acquaintance with the literature of his age, should have 
known the Chanson de Roland, Benoit’s epoch-making work, Le Roman 
de Troie, and very likely Chrétien’s romances. Knowing the romances 
and the practices of the law courts of the twelfth century, he must have 
known equine quartering at first hand. There is no need to postulate, 
as Atkins does, a connection with Neckam, one at best dubious and 
productive of all kinds of difficulties because of the uncertainty regarding 
the date of Neckam’s work. Neckam, too, must have known quartering 
at first hand, although his comment on Hippolytus betrays a certain 
bookishness and inexactness which were typical of medieval writers.— 
To digress, it is a very significant fact that The Owl poem furnishes us 
with the first reference to this torture in the English language, so far as 
I can discover—a fact which alone might give further support to the 
date which the present commentator claims for it. 

So far I have demonstrated by means of quotations chiefly from lit- 
erary sources that equine quartering was a punishment of lese majesty, 
a special prerogative of kings. The next consideration is to determine 
the relationship between the knight’s use of quartering in The Owl and 
the penalties he suffered. During the Middle Ages, a small select class 
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had, it was held, “a hereditary right to the best things in the world, 
and the concomitant duty of using them with moderation for them- 
selves and giving freely to others.” The master demanded a certain 
definite service from his serf, who in turn had definite services from the 
master; and in certain cases the right to appeal to the king’s court.” 
In an age when many were in serfdom and but few were free, it was pos- 
sible for such powerful nobles as the Barons of Berkeley to force every 
freeman’s widow who wished to marry to make a fine with them; one 
who did not but protested this traditional right of the barons was fined 
£20. Laws forbade the merchant “to make market for the day until! 
the purveyors of the king and the great nobles of the land had stripped 
the stalls of the choicest and best.’*’ At certain times yeomen were not 
permitted to keep bow and arrows without being fined heavily. At 
another time the keeping of falcons was a prerogative of the nobility 
alone; therefore, a commoner who was discovered with one in his posses- 
sion was fined. The right of duel was a right that belonged only to those 
who had taken the vows of knighthood. In 1441 the Archbishop of 
York hired a company of Scotch soldiers in order to defend his privilege 
in Ripon Fair.** During the time of Queen Elizabeth, only the noble 
might wear an ostrich plume in his flat hat, while the wealthy merchant 
whose fortune was three or four times that of the noble must wear his 
flat hat without decoration. Baron and knight were free to beat, to 
maim, or to incarcerate their wives, should these offend them. The king, 
who was above other men, also had his special prerogatives. When the 
church began to encroach upon the authority of Henry II, that monarch 
forbade the church to hold ecclesiastical courts, not alone because of 
the perverting of justice but because of the withholding of a lucrative 
source of income, resulting from the trials held in the king’s courts; the 
king fought for the privilege of disposing of church offices and often 
held them for a long time without a candidate in order to profit by the 
incomes from the benefices. It has been discovered that equine quarter- 
ing, which was a punishment reserved for crimes of lese majesty, was 
a special perquisite of the king. If a Henry II would resist encroachment 
upon his rights, imagined or real, even to the point of inviting the dreaded 
papal interdict, how would he regard a mere knight’s usurpation of his 
highest prerogative; i.e., use of equine quartering to dispatch a traitor? 

The poem asserts that the knight had caused the nightingale, which 
had seduced by her amorous singing the wife of the knight, to be torn 
asunder by wild horses. Surely one has no difficulty in imagining that 


™* C. G. Coulton, Chaucer and His England (London, 1908), p. 188. 
% Ibid., p. 259. % Ibid., p. 195. 27 Tbid., p.127. %8 Tbid., p.250 n. 
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the king was most irate at the knight for his infringement on the king’s 
special prerogative. At this point attention is invited to the nightingale’s 
characterization of the knight as one 


pat hadde idon so muchel unrizt. (v. 1094) 


Since it was customary for knights in the Middle Ages to beat their 
wives and to treat them most cruelly upon occasion, one might be led 
to question the nightingale’s statement. What umri3t had the knight 
committed except to vindicate his honor as a deceived husband, one 
may well ask. That The Owl poet should resort to hyperbole is not past 
belief, but he is too great an artist to push that device beyond the point 
where it is effective. Therefore, the explanation which I should like to 
advance is that the unri3t is the knight’s use of equine quartering, the 
usurping of the king’s perquisite. Under such circumstances, rulers 
were then not wont to mince matters, least of all the Plantagenet kings. 
To mollify the king’s anger might require a ruinous fine as well as sub- 
mission to other indignities. The poem asserts that the knight pur- 
chased the king’s peace by being outlawed, mutilated, and fined one 
hundred pounds. To punish a traitor, a fine of one hundred pounds in 
addition to outlawry and mutilation, seems not unreasonable. 


KATHRYN HUGANIR 
Nebraska State Teachers College at Wayne 













LXII 


CLERICAL DRAMA IN LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, 
1318 TO 1561 


N 1933, while rummaging about in the medieval records of Lincoln, 






a4 I found a whole series of new entries concerning the Church plays of 
a Lincoln Cathedral for the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Previously 
Be one could survey the few known items concerning them in the appendix 
He to E. K. Chambers’ Mediaeval Stage.’ One could add to these a few more 





details by going to Chambers’ sources, Mr. A. F. Leach? and Bishop 
Christopher Wordsworth, whose Notes on Mediaeval Services in England 
contains a section devoted to Lincoln customs.’ The extant records, 
i however, contain a consecutive series of entries which outline with re- 
: markable fullness the drama within the Cathedral Church from 1318 
to the accession of Elizabeth. 

aa The disparate items collected in Chambers do hint broadly at the 
Br character of these entries. Christopher Wordsworth remarks a Christmas 
ie celebration at Matins early in the fourteenth century, citing gloves for 
Mary, angels, and prophets, entered for 1406, 1452, and 1531—three 












ue single items which represent a common performance of a Salutation 
be play current annually throughout the period represented by these dates.‘ 
ise Leach mentions for 1469 and 1483 a play of the Assumption of the 





Virgin, which, the records show was an annual event from 1469 to the 
ug beginning of the Reformation. The “Ascension,” which Leach also men- 
Hee tions at the same time as a separate play, is simply this same event 
hg referred to by another name. A third misconception of the records of 
— this play is offered by Wordsworth, who, having seen the sixteenth- 
4 century entries, reports in this wise: “And from 1500 to 1531 I find 

paid to T. Watson (or other), porter of the Close, as reward (regard) 
for the clock, and for Coronation of [the image of] Mary at the feast 
ca of St. Anne, 12s.”—showing that the true nature of this ceremony 
: escaped him.’ But the records show us more than a steady, year-by- 











t year performance of these plays; they also permit us to push back the 
e horizon of Lincoln drama a whole century before 1406, the earliest ref- 






erence hitherto published, and discover for us new plays not mentioned 
or even suspected before. 

The new material, which we must take up first, is to be found in the 
earliest set of financial records of the Cathedral. Here we find references 















1 (Oxford, 1903), m1, 377-379. 
2 “Some English Plays and Players,”’ Furnivall Miscellany (Oxford, 1901), pp. 222-234. 
3 London, 1898. 4 Op. cit., p. 126; and Chambers, op. cit., 11, 377. 

5 Leach, of. cit., pp. 223-225; Wordsworth, of. cit., p. 141; Chambers, of. cit., 11, 379. 
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to prove that Lincoln witnessed a regular play presentation by the 
clergy, in the Cathedral proper, at a time for which we have few com- 
parable records elsewhere. Such was the destruction of service-books in 
the Reformation that the history of English Church drama is almost 
non-existent. Lincoln plays, however, may be compared with extant 
play texts of the medieval Church of the Continent, for they are on 
analogous subjects. Such comparison not only permits us to add a link 
or two to the broken history of the relationship of the English Church 
to that of the Continent, but also, as it comes somewhat later than these 
and bridges two and a half centuries, it enlightens further our conception 
of the transitional years when the plays of the clergy were declining and 
being secularized, and when the plays of the citizens were growing into 
more and more elaborate occasions for feasting and holiday. 

The Lincoln Cathedral documents are all kept in the Galilee Porch, 
now the Muniment Room of the Chapter: there are no records in the 
library proper—only manuscript books among the fourteenth-century 
material. And of the vast collection of charters and other temporal 
records of the Chapter stored there, the chief sources of information 
for the drama were patently the Commons Accounts and the Chapter 
Acts Books; these I have thoroughly searched from their beginnings 
in the early fourteenth century to those volumes ending in the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century (or after the last reference to medieval 
drama has disappeared). The Acts Books are disappointingly reticent, 
without a single dramatic reference for the hundred and fifty years 
before 1469. It is from the Commons Accounts alone (a great series of 
volumes of consecutive units remarkably complete on the whole, if not 
perfect, from 1304 to modern times) that all knowledge of early per- 
formances in the Cathedral comes.*® 


6 The items in these volumes concern tithes collected, income from property rentals, 
endowment, and all such smaller sources of the Chapter’s income as collections from 
charity boxes, contributions at services, and the like, with the payments to prebendaries, 
chantry-priests, of all items of domestic expense, of fees, charitable grants etc. In a word, 
it comprises all the ordinary financing of the Cathedral body. There is an analogous series 
of accounts devoted exclusively to the Fabric Funds—money for repair, extension, and 
upkeep of the edifice itself—which were not examined for the purposes of this paper. 
Actually, though the Fabric Accounts seem unlikely to contain such temporal! material 
as references to current dramatic performances, there is indication in a few cases that 
grants made to certain vicars or chaplains were occasionally supplemented by money from 
this fund; there was, however, no hint that an exhaustive search of these volumes would 
yield anything that the Commons Accounts have not already recorded. 

I have not made any attempt to glean further references to the Feast of Fools or to those 
ludi which obviously refer to games of one sort or another. Chambers, op. cit., m, 377, 
refers to a protest by Bishop Grosseteste against the Feast of Fools, recorded in the 
Lincoln Cathedral Statutes of Henry Bradshaw and Christopher Wordsworth (Cambridge, 
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948 Clerical Drama in Lincoln Cathedral 


The first extant volume of the accounts (or computi) written in the 
hand of “Philip de Gretton,”” Commons clerk of the Chapter, covers 
the fiscal year of 1304 to 1305, dated, as are all of the entries in the ac- 
counts, from September fourteenth (the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross) to the same day of the following year. It yields no allusion 
to drama of any sort for fourteen successive years of its accounts; then, 
in the series for 1317-18 an item appears under the general expense 
heading of Curialitates: 


Item vicarijs ecclesie Lincolniensis pro solempnitate per eos facta die Epiphanie 
domini circa Ludum trium Regum—xviij s. ij d.’ 


A play of the Three Kings at Epiphany at once suggests an analogy to 
the texts of Magi plays still in existence on the continent, and one turns 
immediately to the Drama of the Mediaeval Church, where Karl Young 
has collected and discussed so comprehensively all the known texts of 
the liturgical drama.* Here we find that plays on the Magi are fairly 
numerous, and are spread so widely over the mainland that they seem 
to represent a customary embellishment of the Christmas celebration 
in Europe. The Lincoln play testifies to a parallel development of the 
custom across the channel. The analogy of later items in these accounts 
to common representations of the Church on the mainland suggests a 
consistent relationship between the English and the Continental Church 
in this respect, and reinforces the probability that this particular play 
is analogous to the Officium Stelle. We know too little of the actual 
history of the early drama to decide whether the English or the Continen- 
tal Church fathered any particular development; it is more than likely 





1892 and 1897, 3 vols.) which I fail to find in this work. There is, however, in Vol. 1 
(p. 247, n.) such an outburst in the thirteenth-century Consititutiones of that bishop 
reading: ‘“Execrabilem eciam consuetudinem que consueuit in quibusdam ecclesiis obse- 
ruari de faciendo festo stultorum speciali authoritate rescripti apostolici penitus inhibe- 
mus... Precipimus eciam ut in singulis ecclesiis denuncietur solenniter ne quisquam 
leuet arietes super rotas, vel alios ludos statuat, in quibus decertatur probrauio; nec 
huiusmodi ludis quisquam intersit .. .” To this might be added the archiepiscopal re- 
monstrance of 1390 (referred to by Leach, op. cit., p. 222) also in the Lincoln Statutes 
(mm, 247-248): “Et quia in eadem visitacione nostre coram nobis a nonnullis fide dignis 
delatum extitit quod vicarij et clerici ipsius ecclesie in die Circumcisionis Domini induti 
veste laicali per eorum strepitus truffas garrulaciones et ludos quos festa stultorum com- 
muniter et convenienter appellant, diuinum officium multipliciter et consueti impediunt 
tenore presencium.”’ 

7 Bj.2.4 (1304-18, by Hervey de Luda and Philip de Gretton). There are no page 
numbers in most of the accounts volumes, so that references may be made solely by means 
of the year and expense heading. In connection with this note of a Christmas play, attention 
should be called to the Pastores and Stella included in the York Statutes; See Chambers, 
op. cit., 11, 399, ® 11 (Oxford, 1933), 29 ff., gives a discussion of these plays. 
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there was mutual interchange. However, as the records all indicate a 
uniformity of pattern, we may with confidence use the Continental 
texts to interpret and explain the Lincoln entries. 

Unfortunately we cannot carry out comparison of this first play be- 
yond its subject. We can say only that the Lincoln Cathedral College 
in 1318 celebrated the Christmas season with a play on a topic in com- 
mon with one of the best-known dramatic representations of the same 
season on the Continent. One distinctive item concerning this perform- 
ance appears in an entry for 1321-22, but unfortunately it adds nothing 
to the history of the English Church drama. It reads: 

In uno capice (or capite?) Laneo pro capice (or capite) Regis in festo Epiphanie 

—viij d.* 
None of the stage directions for extant liturgical plays specifies the 
use of wigs (if this is a wig); directions for costume are limited, where 
they exist at all, to the barest instructions that the players be regally 
dressed.'° So one is left to puzzle over the “woollen head’’—if such it 
be—unaided. 

In the same paragraph of the 1321-22 expenses appears a play on a 
new subject, on St. Thomas of India. 

Item in expensis factis tempore paschali in ludo de samcto Thoma didimo— 
ix s. ix d. 

This gives us another analogy to the drama of the Continent. Among 
the texts of the liturgical drama of the Easter season there are no 
plays dealing especially with St. Thomas; but the Peregrini plays, that 
is, those concerning Christ’s appearance to the disciples on the road to 
Emmaus, often include the incident of Thomas’ doubt. Early versions 
of this type merely include Thomas with the rest of the disciples, but 
later ones develop the incident of Thomas’ doubt with increasing elabo- 
rateness."' It would seem that the Lincoln play had gone even farther 
than the Continental drama, developing an independent play from the 
small incident. There may have been further accretions from such legends 

* Bj.2.5 (1318-40, with 1334-35 missing), under “‘minute expense.” There is also in this 
volume an item for gloves in the accounts for 1319-20 reading, “Item in diam duodena 
cyrotecis—x d” (under Curialitates). These Twelfth Night gloves may be for players, and 
even for those in the play already mentioned, but there is nothing further in the records to 
cenfirm this suggestion. % Young, op. cit., 11, 29 ff. 

™ For the development of the Peregrini play see Young, op. cit., 1, 449, 463 ff., 466 ff., 
and 470. We already have proof of the Peregrini play in England from the Shrewsbury 
fragments (see Young, of. cit., 1, 514), and from the Lichfield Statutes. The latter are quite 
significant for Lincoln, as the oldest copy of these statutes is to be found in the Lincoln 


muniment room, and as they are known to have closely influenced Lincoln custom. Mark 
especially that they refer to a Peregrini representation for that same Monday of Easter 
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as the Acta Thome, but the representation of the play at the Easter 
season suggests it to be rather the scene of doubt of Peregrini origin. 
If this guess be right, we have here a play wrought out of an incident 
from an older type of play. It has long been suspected that swollen 
incidents in the older types of plays were split off and made into separate 
units of several sorts; and for all our scanty information, the Lincoln 
play may well have been just such an overgrown accretion become a 
drama in its own right. Or again, it may simply have been a Peregrini 
play with St. Thomas so prominent that he has engrossed the title to 
himself. 

The play of St. Thomas continues to appear in the accounts at inter- 
vals after this as an Easter ceremony. The computi for 1324 mention it: 


In expensis factis tempore Paschali in Ludo de Sancto Thoma didimo—v s. viij 
d. ob.” 


In 1327 its location in the nave is mentioned: 


In expensis factis die Lune in septimana Paschali pro Ludo sancti Thome 
apostoli in Naui ecclesie vide licet in pane vino & cervisia—vj s. vj d." 


This expenditure seems to have been for food only, as again in 1333: 


In pane empto pro ludo sancti Thome Apostoli die Lune in Septimana Paschali 
—xij d. In vino—v s. In ceruisia—ij s.“ 
The rest of the series in the hand of “Richard de Carleton” (1333 to 
1340) fails to mention the play of St. Thomas, and from 1340 a gap of 
twenty years in the books prevents our knowing how regularly the per- 
formance occurred. A volume beginning with the accounts from 1360- 
61 does not mention it again until 1369, when under the heading of 
“‘Ludus Sancti Thome”’ is the solitary item: 

Item tempore soliti in pane vj d. in seruisia ij s. vj d. in vino ij s. vj d.— 
Summa v s. vj d. 
—a repetition of preceding ones. 

In 1384 the Epiphany play appears again in the accounts along with 





week which Lincoln devoted to the play of St. Thomas of India. The extract reads: ‘Item 
in nocte Natalis representacio pastorum fieri consueuit et in diluculo Pasche representacio 
Resurreccionis dominice et representacio peregrinorum die lune in septimana Pasche sicut 
in libris super hijs ac alijs compositis eontinetur—(From Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, 0, 
15; also quoted by Young, oP. cit., 11, 522, and Chambers, of. cit., u, 108, 377.) 

3 Bj.2.5, accounts for 1323-24 under “Expense Minute.” 

43 [bid., accounts for 1326-27 under “Expense Minute.” 

™ Tbid., accounts for 1332-33 under “Expense Minute.” 

% Bj.2.6 (John de Branspeth, 1357-69 with 1357-59 in pieces, and 1363-64 and 1366- 
67 missing), accounts for the year 1368-69. 
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an unnamed Easter play under the heading, “Expense circa Ludum 
die Epiphanie & Resurrectionis”’: 


In primis domino Johanni louth pro factura vnius stelle—x s. ix d. Item 

Willmo Sadiler pro factura trium coronarum pro Regibus—ij s. xj d. Item in 
vino empto videlicet iiij lagen pro ludo resurreccionis ij s. viij d. Item in Ceruicia 
—vj d. Item in pane—vj d.—Summa xvij s. iiij d."* 
The star and three crowns belong presumably to the play of the Three 
Kings. Was this a revival of the earlier play of 1318 and 1322, or has this 
been continuously performed all the while though unnoticed by the 
records until the mechanics broke down? The Resurrection play with 
its seven or so gallons of wine (a lagen, according to the N.E.D., was 
about seven quarts) plus ale and bread may be the St. Thomas play; 
custom being so strong as it was in the middle ages would suggest the 
plays were still the same. 

In 1387 the entry appears again in similar terms under ‘Expense 
circa ludum die Epiphanie & resurreccionis’’: 


In primis in emendacione coronarum Regum stelle ac conduccione furrurum 
pro regibus & aliis expensis neccessariis xix s. vj d. Item in vino ceruicia & pane 
emptis pro ludo resurreccionis iij s. iij d. ob.—Summa xxij s. ix d. ob.” 


The “conduccione furrurum”’ suggests that the garments for the kings 
were rented on this occasion. 

Again a similar entry appears in 1390-91 under “Expense facte pro 
salutacione die Natalis domini & pro ludo in septimana Pasche”’: 


In primis domino Johanni Louth pro expensis per eum appositis circa stellam 
& columbam ij s. vj d. Item in expensis factis per sacristam eodem tempore pro 
Salutacione vj s. ij d. ob. Item pro expensis factis circa ludum in septimana 
Pasche iij s. xj d.—Summa xij s. vij d. ob.'* 


The stella would be appropriate to a Nativity play and is probably still 
a property of the play of the Three Kings. The Easter-week play is 
also probably the St. Thomas play. But even if these unnamed dramatic 
items are the same as those performed previously, representing consuetu- 
dines of the two festival seasons, Easter and Christmas, they close the 
references to such performances for over fifty years. A new performance 
is introduced by the item mentioning the Salutation, a Christmas season 
play (“eodem tempore’’), if we guess correctly. The title suggests the 
Annunciation to the Virgin, the season a Nativity play, and indeed the 
whole performance may easily have comprehended both subjects. For 
it seems not unlikely in a church dedicated especially to the Mother of 
16 Bj.2.7 (Ralph Bailly de Quadring, 1378-87), accounts for the year 1383-84. 


" Ibid. (Simon de Luffenham), accounts for 1386-87. 
8 Bj.2.8, (Simon de Luffenham also, 1389-1395, with 1391-92 missing). 
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God to find a Christmas ceremony centering about Mary rather than 
her Son. The stella and columba would be apt properties for such a com- 
bination—the first for the Nativity, the second for the descent of the 
Holy Ghost at the time of the Annunciation. The credibility of this 
identification is increased by the character of the next series of items 
from the accounts which begins in this same volume. These consist of 
a long succession of regular and non-committal entries recording the 
payment of sixpence for the gloves of Mary, Elizabeth, angels, and 
prophets in some sort of spectacle at Matins on Christmas day—a suit- 
able cast for a Salutation play. 

The first items occurring successively in 1393, 1394, and 1395 men- 
tion merely Mary, Elizabeth, and an angel. 


Item in iij paribus cirothecarum emplis pro Maria Elizabet & Angelo die 
Natalis domini in Aurora ad matutinas—iij d.'* 

Item in iij paribus cirothecarum emplis pro Maria Anglo & Elizabet die 
Natalis domini in Aurora—iiij d.*° 

Item cirotecis emplis pro Maria anglo & Elizabeth in die Natalis domini— 
iiij d.™ 


One will look in vain to find precedent for such a performance at this 
season among the liturgical texts of the Continental plays. In fact, Mr. 
Young remarks upon the scarcity of plays about the Virgin at any season. 
One Cividale manuscript of the fourteenth century includes a dramatic 
ceremony in which the Angel of the Annunciation comes to Mary and 
Elizabeth to prophesy the births of Christ and of John the Baptist.” 
Also in a manuscript from Padua of the fourteenth century the Ange! 
Gabriel comes to Mary to announce the coming of Christ, after which 
she goes to visit Elizabeth. And neither of these performances is a 
Christmas ceremony. One should remark, however, the Benediktbeueren 
Christmas play which begins with a series of proclamations by Isaiah, 
Daniel, St. Augustine and other prophets and follows this with a short 
episode of the Annunciation to the Virgin; here this episode serves only 
as a brief introduction to a long Nativity scene. The Lincoln play, on 
the other hand, would suggest that the Annunciation itself was impor- 
tant.™ 


1” Tbid., accounts for 1393-94 under “Expense minute.” 

2° Tbid., accounts for 1394-95 under “Expense minute.” 

% Bj.2.9, (Simon de Luffenham 1395-96) under “Expense minute”’ for 1395-96. This 
item seems to have been repeated, for immediately following this series of accounts is 
another labelled and dated identically, containing a verbatim repetition of this item—to 
wit: “Item in iij paribus cirothecarum emptis pro Maria Anglo & Elizabeth die Natzlis 
domini in Aurora—iiij d.” 

Young, op. cit., 1, 247 ff. % Tbid., u, 248 ff. % Tbid., m1, 172 ff. 
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Virginia Shull 953 


At this point one must enter an aside of a doubtfully dramatic nature. 
Included in the minute expenses of 1395-96 is a Penetcostal item: 


Item soluti J. Tetford pro reparacione cordarum & aliorum neccessariorum 
pro columba & angelo in festo Pentecostali—xij d.* 


Mr. Young’s examination of Pentecost customs on the continent shows 
no evidence of any of them ever having actually become drama. So this, 
too, probably is only ceremony.” 

Return to the Salutation items in 1396 shows a change in the roster 
of characters: two prophets have been added, Elizabeth has disappeared, 
and the expenses have risen two-pence! 


Item in Cerotecis emplis pro Maria & angelo in die Natalis domini—ijd. 
Item in ij paribus cerotecarum emptis pro duobus prophetis eodem die—iiij d.2” 
(1397) Et in sirotecis emptis pro Maria & Anglo ac prophetis in aurora Natalis 
domini—vj 4. 

(1399) Et in Cerotecis emptis pro Maria Angelo & prophetis in aurora Natalis 
domini—vj d.** 

(1401) Et in Cerotecis emptis pro Maria & Anglis & duobus prophetis in Aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d.* 

(1402) Et in cirotecits emptis pro Maria & anglo in aurora Natalis domini— 
vj d.# 

(1404) Et in cerothecis emptis pro Maria Angelo & ij prophetis in Aurora 
Natalis domini—vj s.* 

(1407) Et in cerothecis emptis pro Maria & Angelo & duobus prophetis in aurora 
Natalis domini ex consuetudine—vj d.* 

(1408) Et in serothecis emptis pro Maria & Angelo & duobus prophetis in 
Aurora Natalis domini—vj d.™ 

(?) Et in cirotecits emptis pro maria Angelo & prophetis erga Natalem domini— 
vj d.* 

(?) Et in cirotecis pro maria & angel—vj d.* 


% Bj.29,accounts for 1395-96 under “Expense minute.” 26 Young, op. cit.,1, 489 ff. 

37 Bj.2.9, accounts for 1396-97 under “Expense minute.” 

*8 Tbid., accounts for 1397-98 under “Expense minute.” 

*® Bj.2.10 (Alan de Humberston and Brian de la Mare, 1399-1409-with 1405-06, 
1406-07, and part of 1407-08 missing), accounts for 1399-1400 under “Expense minute.” 

% Tbid., accounts for 1401-02 under “Expense minute.” 

* Tbid., accounts for 1402-03 under “Expense Minute.” 

® Tbid., accounts for 1404-05 under “Expense minute.” 

8 Tbid., accounts for 1407-08—heading missing. Wordsworth in his Mediaeval Services 
(p. 126) refers to an entry of this character for 1406, but there are no accounts for this 
year in this volume, and they must have been missing at the time this volume was bound. 

“ Tbid., accounts for Brian de la Mare, 1408-09 under “Expense minute.” 

% Bj.2.11 (Thomas Grave, 1420-24, with 1421-22, 1422-23 missing). Stray leaves of 
accounts in the same hand as the main volume precede the 1420-21 accounts and contain 
this and the following item, both undated; the firstis under “Expense Minute,” the second, 
“Curialitates.”’ 
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(1420) Et in cerothecis empfis pro Maria Anglo in Aurora Natalis domini & 
duobus prophetis—vj d.** 

(1423) Et in Cirotecis pro Maria & angelo & ij Prophetis ad matutinas in aurora 
Natalis domini—vj 4d.” 

(1440) Et in Sirotecis emptis pro Maria & Angelo & Prophefis in Aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d.* 


Here the prophets disappear from the series and only Mary and the 
Angel specifically remain; but the same number of gloves seem to have 
been bought as before (as the same sixpence is spent) and, as there is a 
new clerk, it may simply be the wording of the entry that changes. But 
if this clerk altered things, many that followed him did not; the expense 
remains unchanged in character for over three decades after this. 


(1442) Et in Sirotecis emptis pro Maria & Anglo in Aurora Natalis domini— 
vj d.%* 

(1443) Et in Ciroticis emptis pro Maria & Anglo ex consuetudine ecclesie in 
Aurora Natalis domini—vj d. 

(1445) Et in Srirotecis (sic) emptis pro Maria & Angelo ex consuetudine in 
Aurora Natalis domini—vj d.“ 

(1446) Eet (sic) in Sirotecis emptis pro Maria & Angelo ex consuetudine in 
Aurora Natalis domini—vj d.® 

(1447) .. . M)aria & (An)gelo ex consuetudine in Aurora natalis domini-—vj d.“ 
(1448) Et in Ciroticis emptis pro Maria Angelo ex consuetudine in Aurora 
natalis domini—vj d.“ 

(1449) Et in Ciroticis emptis pro Maria & Angelo ex consuetudine in Aurora 
natalis domini—vj d.“ 

(1450) Et in siroticis emptis pro maria & angelo ex consuetudine in aurora 
natalis domini—vj d.* 


% Tbid., accounts for 1420-21 under “Expense minute.” I find no mention here of the 
allotment of tithes to one William Chamberlayne for the getting up of a visus called the 
‘‘Rubum quem viderat” which Wordsworth refers to (Mediaeval Services, p. 126) and which 
Chambers repeats (0. cit., 1, 377-378). 

&.*7 Ibid., accounts for 1423-24 under “Expense minute.” 

: 4% Bj.2.12, (Robert Melton, 1440-41) accounts for 1440-41 under “Expense Minute.” 

% %* Bj.2.13 (Thomas Ryngstede, 1442-45) accounts for 1442-43 under “Expense Minute 
cum consuetudine.” 40 Tbid., accounts for 1443-44 under “Expense Minute.” 

“| Bj.2.14 (Richard Leescy, 1445-48) accounts for 1445-46 under “‘. . . in ecclesia Cathe- 
drali lincoln.” 

* Tbid., accounts for 1446-47 under ‘“‘consuetudo soluta in ecclesia Cathedrali.” 

* Tbid., accounts for 1447-48; heading along with part of the entry is rotted away. 
The heading “‘ffeod”’ follows. 

“ Bj.2.15 (John Colynson, 1448-51), accounts for 1448-49 under “‘consuetudo soluto in 
ecclesia Cathedrali.”’ 

 Tbid., for 1449-50. 4 Tbid., for 1450-51 (mislabelled 1440-41). 
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(1452) Et in Serotecis emptis pro maria & Angelo ex consuetudine in Aurora 
Natalis domini hoc Anno—vj d.” 

(1453) Et in Sirotecis emptis pro Maria & angelo ex consuefudine in Aurora 
Natalis domini hoc anno—vj d.* 

(1454) Et in sirotecis emptis pro maria et angelo ex consuefudine in aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d.*° 

(1455) Et in sirotecis emptis pro maria et anglo ex consueludine in Aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d.*° 

(1456) Et in Sirotecis emptis pro maria & angelo ex consuetudine in Aurora 
Natalis domiri—vj d.* 

(1457) Et in sirotecis emptis pro Maria & Angelo ex consue/udine in Aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d.* 

(1458) Et in sirotecis emptis pro Maria et Angelo ex consuefudine in Aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d.* 


In the same series of accounts as the last item (1458-59) one finds 
suddenly a whole paragraph of further information concerning dramatic 
activities in the Cathedral. One would be grateful for any interruption 
in this barren series of accounts, but the new material is important as 
well as refreshing. It reads: 

Et in regardo dato Johanni Hanson pro laboribus suis habitis circa Assen- 
cionem factam in ecclesia Cathedrali vitimo Anno—xxvj s. viij d. Et in consimili 
regardo dato Stephano Bony vicario pro eius laboribus habitis circa visione facta 
jn Choro in die Natalis domini—vj s. viij d. Et Will° Muskham vicario pro eius 
jaboribus circa columbam & vexillam in choro ac orrilogium ultima Anno—iij 
s+ iiij d.™ 


The payment to John Hanson for the “Ascension” marks the first ap- 
pearance of the Assumption of the Virgin, a play that is to be made a 
part of a great celebration by the citizens of the town on the feast of 
St. Anne (July 26) some twenty years later, in 1483. Mr. Leach has made 
an error in supposing that ‘‘Assencionem”’ refers to a play of the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord, for the recurrence of payments to the same chaplain, 
John Hanson, for his labors about the ““Assumpcionem” on the feast 
of St. Anne in the following year (vide infra) and more or less regularly 
thereafter, leaves little doubt as to the identity of this first reference 
with subsequent ones. 


7 Bj.2.16 (Richard Meelys, 1452-66) accounts for 1452-53 under “Consuetudo solita 
in ecclesia Cathedrali.”—Also referred to in Wordsworth’s Mediaeval Services, p. 126, 


and quoted in Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, 1, p. lv. # Tbid., for 1453-54. 
 Thid., for 1454-55. © Tbid., for 1455-56. § Tbid., for 1456-57. 
8 Tbid., for 1457-58. 8 Tbid., for 1458-59. 


% Tbid., accounts for 1458-59 under “‘Allocaciones.” ; 
® See Leach, op. cit., p. 225; Leach’s error concerns a similar entry in the Chapter 
Acts for 1488, but the correction applies here as well as later. 
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The other items in this extract are hard to identify further. The 
“vision”? made in the choir on Christmas day may refer to the Salutation 
at Matins; but the dove, banner, and clock must be left unexpiained. 
From now on the Assumption or Coronation of the Virgin will appear 
regularly, along with the persistent items for the Salutation. In 1459-60 
the entries read: 

(1459) Et in sirote[clis emptis pro Maria & Angelo ex consue/udine in aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d.* 

(1460) Et in quod regardo dato Johanni Hanson Capellano laboribus & dili- 
gencia sua circa assumpcionem & visus factos in ecclesia in festo samcte Anne— 
xiij x. iiij 4.” 

The accounts for the following fiscal year show a Salutation for the 
Christmas of 1460, but no Assumption for the summer of 1461. 


(1460) Et in sirotecis emptis pro maria & Angelo ex consuetudine in Aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d.* 


But in 1461-62 there are two entries: 


(1461) .Et in sirotecis emptis pro maria & Angelo ex consuetudine in Aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d.* 

(1462) Et in comsimili Allocacione facta Johanni Hanson pro occupacionibus 
habitis circa Assumpcionem hoc Anno (sum left blank) Et Johanni Bradley 
pro laboribus custubus [per?] ipswm factis in Aurora Natalis domini circa stellam 
& cordulas pro eadem vt paratur per billam swam—(sum also left blank)." 


This indicates pretty clearly (as suggested above) that the Christmas 

Salutation was a Nativity play, one with a guiding, practicable star. 
In 1462-63 we have: 

(1462) Et in Cirotecis emptis pro maria & Angelo ex consuetudine in Aurora 

Natalis domini—vj d.™ 

(1463) Et Allocati ei pro expensis et quod in regardo dato Johanni Hanson 

Capellano hoc Anno pro labore suo habito & circa Assencionem—x s. Et in 

consimili regardo dato Johanni Bradley pro labore suo habito circa le orlege— 

iij s. iiij d.@ 

For the rest of this volume the entries are repetitions: 


(1463) Et in Cirotecis emptis pro maria & Anglo ex consuetudine in Aurora 
Natalis domini—vj d. 


 Thid., accounts for 1459-60 under “‘consuetudo solita in ecclesia lincolniensi.”’ 
57 Thid., loc. cit., under “Allocaciones.”’ 

58 Ibid., accounts for 1460-61 under “‘Consuetudo solita in ecclesia lincolniensi.” 
89 Ibid. 6 Tbid., loc. cit., under “Allocaciones.” 

% Jbid., accounts for 1462-63 under “‘Cosuetudo (sic) solita in ecclesia Lincoln.” 
® Tbid., loc. cit., under “Allocaciones.” 

® Tbid., accounts for 1463-64 under “Consuetudo solita in ecclesia lincoln.” 
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(1464) Et in Allocacione facta domino Johanni Hanson pro labore suo habito 
circa Ascencionem hoc Anno—x s.“ 

Et in cirotecis emptis pro maria et anglo ex consueiudine in Aurora Natalis 
domini—vj d.* 

(1465) Et in allocacione facta Johanni Hanson pro labore suo habito in ecclesia 
circa Ascencionem in Naui ecclesie ex gratia & curialitate dominorum hoc Anno 
—xs.® 

Et in Cirotecis emptis pro maria & Anglo ex consuetudine in Aurora Natalis 
domini—vj d.“ 

After this year there is a gap of twelve years in the Commons Clerk’s 
Accounts. It is to the Chapter Acts Books that we must turn for the 
only indication we have that the Assumption continued to be performed 
annually during these years. In Liber EE (1465-78) we find a long para- 
graph concerning the payments to John Hanson for his efforts about a 
vision of the Assumption of the Blessed Mary on the feast of St. Anne 
in the nave of the church—certainly the same play as the Ascension or 
Assumption of the preceding items. This reads: 

Die sabbati capitularé videlicet, xxix° die Julij Anno domini Millesimo cccclx™° 
Nono, Magister Roberius flemmyng Decanus hugo Tapton Cancellarius 
Robertus Ayscogh Subdecanus Robertus Wymbyssh Thomas Alford & Johannes 
Gravely canonici Residenciarij ecclesie cathedralis lincolniensis. In domo 
capitula [ri . . . ] eiusdem capituli congregati vt dixerunt decreuerunt unanimi 
consensu[ ]vt sumptus & expense nuper per dominum Johannem hanson Capel- 
lanum circa visum assumpcionis beate Marie in festo Sancte Anne ultimo p{rete- 
rito] in Naui dicte ecclesie factum una cum Regardo ipsius domini Johannis in 
hac parte fiai[ |sui[ Jan[ |de integro denariorum prouenientium de Apertura 
Magni Altaris pro termum (sic) Natiuitatis Sancti Johannis Baptiste ultimo 
preterito coram canonicis ibidem in proximo faciend[o.. . ].™ 


One may wonder how many other dramatic items were paid for infor- 
mally before this time, and consequently were left out of permanent rec- 
ords. 

The next record of the accounts, a single volume for the year 1478-79, 
contains no reference to the Assumption, or to any other play.® It is 


 Tbid., loc. cit. under ‘“‘Allocaciones.”’ 

® Tbid., accounts for 1464-65 under ‘“‘Consuetudo solita in ecclesia Lincoln.” 

% Thid., loc. cit., under “‘Allocaciones.”’ 

87 Tbid., accounts for 1465-66 under ‘‘Consuetudo solita in ecclesia lincoln.” 

8 4.2.36 (Chapter Acts, 1465-78) fol. 32. Marginal note: “decretum pro expensis in 
die Sancte Anne circa assumpsionem domine nostre.”’ This folio is rotted away at the edge, 
leaving the gaps indicated in the MS.,; it is possible to fill in some, but others are out of the 
range of hypothesis even—the surviving letters of one line are not even certain. Fortu- 
nately the meaning is perfectly clear. References to this are in Leach, op. cit., p. 223, and in 
Chambers, of. cit., 1, 379.  Bj.3.1. (Philip Cokeland, 1478-79). 
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only in 1483, in the Chapter Acts again, that we find the Assumption 
next mentioned, this time in a well-known item: 


Die sabbati Capitwlari vije vz. die Junij anno domini Millesimi cccc™ octage™’ 
tercio. In alto choro ecclesie Cathedralis beate Marie lincolniensis post Com- 
pletorium illivs diei finitum dominus Decanus cum confratribus suis vz. pre- 
centore Cancellario Thesaurario & Alford vna simul ante occidentalem ostium 
chori iuxta solitum(?) stantes & de processione sancte Anne in proximo festo 
eiusdem futuro per Ciues lincolnienses fiendos communicantes vna simul de- 
creuerunt quod illud ludum siue serimonium de Assumpcione siue coronacione 
beate Marie erga dictum festum de nouo reparatum & preparatum habere 
voluerunt ac ludificatum & ostenswm in processione predicta prout consuetum 
fuerat in Naui dicte ecclesie. Interogatum quis eciam fuit inter eos quorwm 
sumptibus fieret huiusmodi opus dixerunt quod sumptibus illorum qui ad illud 
contribuere uel aliquid donare voluerunt. Et in casu quod huiwsmodi contribucio 
siue donacio huixsmodi sumptus persicere voluerit quod tunc totum residuum 
inde tam per communam quam per ffabricam equaliter supportaretur ordinarent 
que tunc ibidem dominum Thesaurarium & Magistrum Thomam Alford in 
Magistros superuisores dicti operis domino Subdecano pertunc preposito dicte 
ecclesie in turno suo prepositur extra(?) existen’.”° 


This is a remarkable occurrence: the Cathedral Chapter votes to add 
a newly repaired (and revised?) Assumption to the procession of the 
citizens on St. Anne’s day, to be “played” and “‘shown”’ in the proces- 
sion as had been the custom in the nave of the church, agreed upon after 
a conference with deputies from the city. In the accounts for the same 
year, 1483, one finds the corresponding expenses for the reparation called 
for in the item from the Chapter Acts: 


Et soluti domino Henrico Botery pro factura mecanice coronacionis beaie 
Marie in ecclesia Cathedrali beate Marie lincolniensi erga festum Sancte Anne— 
xlvij s. vj d.7 

70 4.2.37 (Chapter Acts, 1479-92) fol. 27. In the next volume of Acts, A.3.1 (1479-1502) 
fol. 18—which is a fair copy of the preceding—is another version of this resolution sub- 
stantially the same as this one except for minor details: For the date copy two reads 
“septimo die videlicet Junij” and for the year “Anno Domini predicto.” In the sentence 
beginning “‘Interogatum quis eciam fuit ... ,”’ copy two omits “quis.” Likewise it omits 
the first part of the sentence beginning “Et in casu quod . . . ” through “persicere voluerit”’; 
reads “ordinaverunt” for “ordinarent,” “adtunc” for “pertunc,” and omits the question- 
able “extra” in the last line of copy one. The construction of the last line or so of this 
extract is a puzzle; even having two copies of the passage is little help. The scribe may have 
made a mistake or an omission, but what it was I am at a loss to suggest; I can merely 
expand the words following “Domino Subdecano” as the signs of the manuscript dictate; 
“Preposito” and “prepositur” are pretty surely correct, unless the latter is “prepositus,”’ 
which would be even worse to construe than “prepositur”; I have no suggestions about 
the expansion of the “existen’ ” whatever. Leach (op. cit., p. 225) gives a translation of the 
essential parts of this second item; cf. also Chambers (op. cit., 11, 379). 

" Bj. 3.2 (Gerard Pynchbek, 1480-95), accounts for 1482-83 under “‘Allocaciones.”’ 
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Forty-seven shillings in the fifteenth century is a respectable total by 
itself, but when one remembers that donations were taken, as well as 
an equal contribution from the Fabric Fund, the proportions of the 
visus become impressive indeed. 

It seems fairly certain that this visus of the Assumption was a play, 
and a vernacular play, though there has been some question of the 
character of the Lincoln St. Anne’s day performance. The phrases 
“ludum siue serimonium’’ and “ludificatum & ostensum’”’ almost 
surely refer to spoken drama rather than to pantomime or mere cere- 
mony. The citizens’ performance itself has been conjectured by Leach 
(and Chambers follows him) to be a vernacular cycle of plays like 
those of York, Chester, Coventry, and other English towns; only Craig, 
who published dramatic items from the more recently discovered 
accounts of the Cordwainers of the city, doubts whether these were 
plays and suggests that they may better be interpreted as dumbshow.” 
There is not time to discuss the St. Anne procession here in detail. 
Suffice it to say taat, so far as we can gather, if the Assumption in the 
nave of the Cathedral is a play, it is likely that the citizens’ affair was 
also dramatic. Further evidence which I have from the city records con- 
cerning the latter event (too long to publish here) argues that this festival 
was celebrated by plays. And if these are plays, the Assumption will 
have been a vernacular play to match them; for the addition of a Latin 
play to the citizens’ cycle would be highly unlikely. 

The other implications of the Chapter-Acts item of 1483 are unfor- 
tunately ambiguous. There is nothing to indicate whether the Cathedral 
is adding the Assumption to the St. Anne performance for the first time, 
or whether they had been accustomed to show it with the citizens and 
were simply ordering a renovation, unless it is the question of who was 
to bear the expense for the “reparation.” This might suggest that it 
was a new departure and an unusual expense. There is likewise no indi- 
cation that the citizens performed inside the Cathedral along with the 
clergy. Subsequent items paying certain vicars for managing this per- 
formance of the Coronation of the Virgin indicate that the clergy did 
not take the play outside the church (see the entries for 1490, 1504, 
1507, 1508 etc. below, which still refer to the Coronation as “in navi 
ecclesie’’) ; arrangements for staging such a performance would probably 
have kept them to the place in which they originally arranged the mech- 
anism for elevating the Virgin to heaven, in any case. One should remark 
in passing that placing the visus in the nave would have made it possible 
to have a large audience present—probably a good proportion of the 
medieval town, for the Lincoln nave is long. The performances in the 


” Hardin Craig, “The Lincoln Cordwainers’ Pageant,” PMLA, vol. xxx1r (1917), 610 ff. 
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choir, on the other hand, could be seen by comparatively few persons, 
whether it was in St. Hugh’s Choir or the Angel Choir; one might hazard 
that the latter were for the clergy only. 

Historically, the development of an Assumption play in the middle 
of the fifteenth century (it is first mentioned in the Commons Accounts 
for 1458—vide supra) is interesting. It has little or no precedent in the 
liturgical drama as we know it—no Latin antecedents or analogs; one 
may assign its development to the general growth of the cult of the 
Virgin in the later middle ages, and to the particular strength of her 
following in the English East Midlands at this time. One finds evidences 
of similar development on the continent in the existence of several 
Spanish and Catalonian plays of the Assumption of the Virgin and a 
German text of a similar play all in the vernacular and yet for perform- 
ance by the clergy in the church. The plays are all quite similar, but 
probably owe their likeness to the widespread popularity of such general 
sources as the Legenda Aurea.” 

The Lincoln Assumption continues to be mentioned in the accounts 
of the Cathedral from this time until the middle of the next century 
without any indication of change; sometimes it is referred to as the “‘As- 
sumption,” again as the “Coronation” of the Virgin, and occasionally 
as the “Ascension.” There is, however, no mistaking the identity of 
these titles, as the regularity of the extracts yet to follow will show 
clearly. The first of these after 1483 is to be found in the Chapter Acts, 
dated September 13, 1488: 


Et eodem die et loco ijdem Canonici concesserunt domino Thesaurario puntare 
& nominare unum capellanum ydoneum ad illam Cantariam in Bairton quam 
dominus Robertus Clerke in punti obtinet quandocumque contigerit ipsam 
Cantariam proximam vacare & ipsum dominum Robertum secum retinere pro 


73 Young, op. cit., 11, 225 ff., gives what remaining evidence there is of drama of the 
Assumption in the medieval Church. The Spanish plays are: (1) an Assumpcto de madone 
Sta. Maria published by Joan Pie, “Autos sagramentals del sigle xrv,’”’ Revista de la A soci- 
action astistica-arqueologica Barcelonesa, Afio 2 (1893), 673-686 and 726-744. (2) an As- 
sumption of the Virgin played at Elche in the fifteenth century—and still performed in 
the church of Elche—the text of which is published by L. Mil4 y Fontanals, Obres Completas 
(Barcelona, 1898) v1, 341 ff. See also p. 205 ff. of the same work. There is a Valencian 
Assumption also published by D. José [Marfa] Ruiz de Lihory y Pardines, Baron de 
Alcahalf y Mosquera in La Musica en Valencia (Valencia, 1903), pp. 83-91. Two of these 
were called to my attention by an excellent new work on the medizval theater of Spain, 
The Multiple Stage in Spain, by William H. Shoemaker (Princeton, 1935). The German 
play is well known, and is contained in Franz Joseph Mone’s collection, Alteutsche Schau- 
spiele (Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1841) and is entitled Marla Himmelfart. Doubtless more 
examples of such analogies could be found, but these will serve to show that the Lincoln 
play is not an isolated phenomenon. 
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eo quod est ita ingeniosus in ostensione & lusu vocato assensionem vsitato 
singulis Annis in festo samcte Anne.” 


“Ostensione & lusu’’ suggest here a play rather than a mere ceremony, 
as did the terminology of the 1483 item. One notes here, too, that the 
performance is referred to as the “Ascension,” but that it occurs as 
usual on the feast of St. Anne. 

From this point on, the Commons Accounts record regular payments 
for matters connected with this performance. We have no reason to 
believe, however, that these sums represent more than a fraction of the 
total expense laid out in the event. The entries run as follows: 


(1486) Et soliti Henrico Buttere Capellano per mandatum dominorum pro- 
positum pro ostencione Coronacionis beate Marie in flesto sancte Anne—v s.”* 
(1490) Et allocatur ei pro denarijs solutis Roberto Clerke capellano pro laboribus 
suis circa coronacionem beate Marie in Naui ecclesie in festo sancte Anne—ij s.” 
(1491) Et in denarijs solitis domino Roberto Clerk pro labore suo in festo 
sancte Anne circa coronacionem beate Marie—ij s.” 

(1494) Et soliti domino Roberto Brown laboranti circa coronacionem marie in 
ffesto sancte Anne Anno preximo precedenti pro eo quod prius non allocatur— 
ij s.78 


The person who is paid changes, but the two-shilling fee remains. From 
this time on, however, it ceases to go to one of the chaplains, or a vicar 
choral, and becomes a regular payment to the porter of the close. (The 
porter of the close, be it noted, is not the menial he sounds, but is only 
slightly inferior in rank to the vicars choral.) The entries vary little: 


(1502) Et allocatur ei ut in denariis solutis Johanni Barnes ex precepto Capituli 
pro laboribus suis circa Assumpcionem in festo Sancte Anne—ij s.”* 


% 4 2.37, fol. 46. There is a fair copy of this same item in A.3./, fol. 54 v. which reads: 
“Et eodem die ijdem canonici concesserunt Domino Thesaurario puntare & nominare ad 
illam Cantariam in Burton quam Dominus Robertus Clerke in punti obtinet quecumque 
idoneum Capellanum quandocumque contigerit ipsam Cantariam proximam vacare et 
ipsum Dominum Robertum secum retinere pro eo quod est ita ingeniosus in ostensione & 
lusu vocato assensionem vistato singulis Annis in festo Sancte Anne. ...’’ Reference to 
this entry will be found in Leach, op. cit., p. 225, and in Chambers, op. cit., 11, 379. 

% Bj.3.2, accounts for 1485-86 under “‘Allocaciones.” There are items in this volume 
also relative to the attendance of the canons residenciary at a Corpus Christi Play, but 
these deserve discussion with the municipal records of civic plays rather than here. 

18 Ibid., accounts for 1489-90 under ‘‘Allocaciones.” 

™ Tbid., for 1490-91. 78 Tbid., accounts for 1493-94 under ‘“‘Curialitates.” 

79 Bj.3.4 (John Stanlow, 1502-20), accounts for 1501-02 under ‘‘Allocaciones.”—This 
must be an old number, for the volume should be Bj.3.3, as the next volume is relabelled 
Bj.3.4 from Bj.3.5. There is no other Bj.3.3. This item and those following are those re- 
ferred to by Wordsworth in his Mediaeval Services (p. 141). John Barnes is the porter of 
the close. 
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(1503) Et allocatur ei ut in denariis solutis Johanni baron ex parte Capituli 
pro laboribus suis circa assumpcionem beate marie in festo Sancte Anne—ij s.* 
(1504) Et allocatur eidem in denariis solutis Johanni Baron ex precepto domi- 
norum decani et capituli pro laboribus suis circa Assumptionem in festo sancte 
Anne factam in Naui ecclesie—ij s.** 

(1507) Et allocatur eidem in denariis solutis Johanni Baron ex precepto domi- 
norum Capituli pro labore suo circa assumpcionem in festo sancte Anne factam 
in naui ecclesie tam pro hoc Anno quam pro Anno preterito—iiij s.™ 

(1508) Et Allocatur eidem in denariis solutis Johanni Baron ex precepto domi- 
norum capiluli pro labore suo circa Assumpcionem in festo sancte Anne factam 
in naui ecclesie—ij s.* 

(1509) Et Allocatur eidem pro denariis solutis Johanni Barono de precepto 
dominorum capiluli pro labore & expensis suis circa Assumpcionem in festo 
sancte Anne factam in navi ecclesie—ij s.¥ 

(1510) Et Johanni Baron Janitori clawsi ei datt in Regardo pro orilegio et 
Coronacione beate Marie in ffesto Sancte Anne et pro laboribus et expensis— 
x s.56 


The sudden rise in the remuneration of the Porter for these customaries 
(consuetudines) is accounted for by a reference in the Chapter Acts in 
the preceding year: 


Die Sabbati capitulari primo viz. die mensis Decembris Anno domini M'i 
V=e nono dominus Thesaurarius Archidiaconus Lincolniensis & Roston canonici 
residenciarij in domo capitulari capituli congregati Magistro precentore Archi- 
diacono Stowe & ffizherbert recedentibus a loco capitulari quicquid in illo 
capitulo per eos actum fuit ratum expresse habentibus post tractatum inter 
prefatos Thesaurarium Archidiaconum lincolniensis & Roston de labore & super 
deligencia animate continuata & in futuro continuanda per Johannem Barnes 
inter cetera circa columbam & lez orlege in septimana pentecostali ac eciam 
circiter assumpcionem beate marie in festo samcie Anne similiter in die natalis 
domini in preparando stellam in aurora & in septimana passionis cum vexilla 
vnanimiter concesserumt nomine capituli prefato Johanni Barne pro omnibus 
suis laboribus & diligencijs circa premissa in futuro de anno in annum exhibendis 
quamdam annuitatem viginti solidorum eidem annuatim quamdiu capitulo 
placuit in forma sequenfi soluendi viz. x s. per clericum commune & per clericum 
ffabrice annuatim ad cumplacitum capituli soluendos.™ 


This extract not only explains the increase in the Porter’s fee, but also 
suggests that other ceremonies not always mentioned in the accounts 
were annual customs; the dove and clock of Pentecost (whatever their 
function was), a star for a Christmas celebration (Is this still the Saluta- 
tion?), and a banner for Passion week. These minor items must have 


% Tbid., for 1502-03. 1 Tbid., for 1503-04. 8 Tbid., for 1506-07. 
% Ibid., accounts for 1507-08. * Tbid., accounts for 1508-09. 
% Tbid., accounts for 1509-10 under ‘‘Curialitates.” 86 4 3.4 (1509-13), fol. 6v. 
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been regular expenses, mentioned by name only on odd occasions; 
usually they seem to have been covered up in the fee for the Assumption, 
but we may guess that, notice or no notice, they always appeared at 
their appropriate time. 

The accounts continue in the same vein as before for several years. 
The 1511 entry will serve as a sample, for those of 1512, 1513, 1514, 
1515 are verbatim repetitions of that: 

Et Johanni Baron Janitori Clausi dati eidem in Regardo pro orilogio et 
Coronacione beate Marie in festo sainte Anne pro laboribus & expensis—x s.*’ 


A slight change in 1516 suggests the success and popularity of the per- 
formance. 


Et soluti Johanni Barne Janitori Clawsi in Regardo pro orilogio & Coronacione 
marie in festo sainte Anne pro laboribus & expensis cum ij s. sibi concessis per 
Capitulum pro tempore—xij s.** 


Again the Chapter remembers the honorarium of the Porter for his 
“super-diligence,”’ and again we find notice of the official resolution in 
the Chapter Acts. 


Memorandum quod xiiij™° die mensis Junij Anno supradicto 1516 domini 
Decanus precentor Cancellarius Archidiaconus lincolniensis Archidiaconus Stowe 
& Massingberd canonici Residenciariy capituli in domo capitulari congregati 
concesserunt Johanni Barne ij s. annuatim soluendos sibi per clericum commune 
pro suis laboribus circa assumptionem beate Marie in die Anne prout ex antiquo 
habuit ut paratur per libros comptorum clerici commune vitra xx s. eidem 
Johanni ad voluntate capi/uli concessa per capitulum primo die mensis decembris 
Anno domini Millesimo quingentesimo Nono pro laboribus suis circa dictam 
Assumptionem et alias labores diversis temporibus anni excercendas.*® 


The payments in the accounts are resumed as before in identical termi- 
nology; the neat entries for 1517, 1518, 1519, 1520, and 1521 are exact 
repetitions of the 1516 item quoted above.®*® And the 1522 entry merely 
adds to the usual wording this verbal flourish, ‘Et soluéi in Regardo 
eidem Johanni ex gratia Capituli,”’ a postscript which appears for the 
next three years (1523, 1524, 1525) and then is omitted again in 1526 and 
1527;* 1528 marks the appearance of a new porter, and the curialitas 


87 Bj.3.3 (John Stanlowe, 1502-20) accounts for 1510-11 under “‘Curialitates.”—Also 
the accounts for 1511-12, 1512-13, 1513-14, 1514-15, under the same heading in this 
volume. 88 Tbid., for 1515-16. 

8° 4.3.3 (1507-20), fol. 87; marginal entry: “Johannes Barne.” 

% Bj.3.3 (Bj.3.4, John Stanlow) accounts for 1516-17, 1517-18, 1518-19, 1519-20 under 
“Curialitates”; Bj.3.4 (has been Bj.3.5 at one time—Thomas Lililowe, 1520-28) accounts 
for 1520-21 under “‘Curialitates.” 

" Ibid., accounts for 1521-22, 1522-23, 1523-24, 1524-25, 1425-26, 1526-27, under 
“Curialitates.” 
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goes to “Thome Bedale Janitori,” probably the Thomas Watson of the 
entry for the next year in the following extract: 


(1529) Et soluti Thome Watson Janitori clausuris in Regardo pro horilogio et 
Coronacione Beate Marie in ffesto Sancte Anne—xij s.* 


Verbatim repetition of this entry continues yearly from 1530 through 
1537.% Then, for the first time in years, in a series of accounts meticu- 
lously and accurately entered, the Coronation (or Assumption) of the 
Virgin is omitted, and we have simply: 


(1537) Et solu#si Thome Watson Janitori Clausuris in Regardo pro horilogio 
vexilla Regis et stella in Nocte Natalis domini—vj s.“ 


The Reformation has probably taken effect in Lincoln as it did in other 
cities. The plays dealing with the Virgin were abandoned by the York 
Corpus-Christi players about this time, and Virgin worship along with 
other strongly reactionary manifestations was being suppressed al! 
through England. The East Midlands violently resisted the forced 
change by much rioting in 1536, but gradually succumbed to pressure.” 
The history of this one minor event for the next few years tells part of 
the story: 


(1538) Et solwi Thome Watson Janitori clausuris in Regardo pro holilogio 
vexilla Regis et stella in Nocte Natalis domini—vj s.* 

(1539) Et solwi in denarijs pro Expensis circa coronacionem beate marie hoc 
Anno—ij s. iiij d.” 

Et soluéi Thome Watson Janitori clausuris in Regardo pro horilogio vexilla Regis 
et stella in Nocte Natalis Domini ac Alijs—vj s." 


% Bj.3.5 (Richard Bevercote, 1529-46), page 22. The leaves of this volume are partly 
paginated. The set of accounts from which this item is taken is labelled merely “A.D. 
1529”; it seems likely that the fiscal year is that of 1528-29, the one immediately succeed- 
ing the last set of the preceding volume, as the clerk would have been more apt to date his 
final accounts for the last half of the fiscal year. This would date the St. Anne expense 
1529. It is likely that Thomas Watson held the office of beadle before becoming porter. 
For the 1528 entry, see Bj.3.4, accounts for 1527-28 under “‘Curialitates.” 

% Tbid., p. 66, dated A.D. 1530; p. 112, dated 1531—the Third Year of Richard Bevercote 
(I fail to find the entry of gloves for Mary, angels and prophets mentioned as a customary 
of this year by Wordsworth in his Med. Ser. p. 126); p. 152, dated 1533, probably wrongly, 
as the following year is labelled the Fifth Year of Bevercote—this should logically be 
labelled 1532 (1531-32) and Bevercote’s Fourth Year. From this point in the volume 
there are no page numbers; the items will be found under “‘Curialitates” for the Fifth 
[1532-33], Sixth [1533-34], Seventh [1534-35], Eighth [1535-36] and Ninth [1536-37] 
years of the same clerk. 

 Ibid., Tenth year of Richard Bevercote [1537-38] under “Curialitates.” 

% Victoria History of the County of Lincoln, William Page, ed. (London, 1906), 11, 49-50 

% Bj.3.5, Eleventh year of R. Bevercote [1538-39] under “Curialitates.”’ 

87 Thid., loc. cit. 98 Tbid., Twelfth year. 
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(1540) Et solu Thome Watson Janitori clausuris in Regardo pro horilogio et 
vexilla Regis ac Stella in Nocte Natalis domini et alijs—vj s.” 

(1541) Et solu#s Thome Watson Janitori Clausuris in Regardo pro horilogio et 
vexilla Regis ac pro Stella in Nocte Natalis dominj et alijs—vj s.'% 

(1542) Et in totis denarijs solutis pro Expensis in Coronacione beate marie hoc 
anno—iij s. viij d.1 

Et soluts Thome Watson Janitori Clausuris in Regardo pro horilogio et vexilla 
Regis ac pro stella in aurora Natalis domini et alijs—vj s.™ 

(1543) Et soluté in expensis pro Coronacione beate marie hoc anno—ij s.' 


The Coronation is listed one year and not the next in this series of items 
from 1538 on, and this irregularity shows an interesting correlation with 
the records of the citizens’ performance on St. Anne’s day. It will be 
recalled that in 1483 the Chapter voted to renovate this play and per- 
form it with the citizens, presumably as a part of their cycle of plays. 
That particular record gave no hint whether the Cathedral would con- 
tinue to play their performance regularly in that celebration, but the 
parallel dating of these last items with documentary evidence of the 
civic performance is persuasive. There are entries for the “St. Anne 
messe” in the Cordwainers’ accounts regularly until 1538; it is in this 
year that the Cathedral entries first fail; 1539 finds both records entering 
a St. Anne item; 1540 (the only discrepancy) finds it referred to in the 
Cordwainers’ Book but not in the Cathedral accounts. In 1541 they both 
fail and in 1542 and 1543 both present it again.’ Unfortunately at this 
critical point there is a break in the Cathedral accounts, and when they 
are resumed, the Coronation has disappeared forever. Meantime the 
City records and the Cordwainers’ Book show that the St. Anne cele- 
bration was dead—a brief resurrection in 1547 is the last evidence of it 
until the two performances of the Marian reaction in 1554 and 1555.'™ 
Then, if the silence of the Cathedral records is significant, there was 
no Assumption to grace the revival. The only subsequent sign of drama- 
tic life for this period is to be found in a series of non-committal entries 
for gloves, much like the long series of the fourteenth-century records: 


(1553) Et solwéi pro Cerotecis in Aurora Na/alis Domini—vj d.'™ 
(1554) Et soluwéi pro Ceroticis in aurora nafalis domini—vj d.'* 


% Ibid., Thirteenth year. 100 Jhid., Fourteenth year. 101 Thid. 

1@ Thid., Fifteenth year. 103 Craig, op. cit., p. 608-609. 

14 Thid., p. 609; also Historical Manuscripts Commission, Fourteenth Report, No. 8, 
pp. 47-48. 

105 Bj.3.67 (sic) (Thomas Robertson, labelled 1549-77, but does not actually begin until 
1552) accounts for 1552-53 under “‘Curialitates.”” Thomas Watson, the porter, continues 
to be paid for the “horilogio,” but I have not thought this item as it stands alone of suffi- 
cient value to be worth including here; it is unlikely that it had dramatic significance. 

1 Tbid., accounts for 1553-54 under “‘Curialitates.” 
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(1555 or 56) Et soluéi pro ceroticis in aurora nafalis domini—vj d.!" 

(1557) Et soluti pro ciroticis in aurora nafalis domini—vj d.'* 

(1558) Et soluti pro ciroticis in aurora natalis Domini—vj d.’” 

(1559) Et soluté nicholas grene clerico pro cereticis in aurora natalis domini— 
vj de 

(1560) Et soluti nicholas grene clerico per (sic) ceroticis in aurora naéalis domini 
—vj d™ 

(1561) Et soluti nicholas grene clerico per (sic) ceroticis in aurora natalis domini 
—vj. ac pro clam [endo] alleluia—vj d.—xij d.™ 


Then even this payment disappears. And so closes the medieval drama 
for Lincoln Cathedral. 

A rapid review of the entries surveyed here shows no great variety 
of drama at Lincoln—in the Church, at least. There is a record of con- 
tinuous activity, but not a lively one: in the fourteenth century an 
Easter play of St. Thomas, and a Christmas play of the Three Kings 
appear spasmodically to give way finally to a pale little item concerning 
a Salutation given at Christmas matins, a performance which persists 
as a custom from 1390 to 1465. Even through the last half of the fifteenth 
century the Salutation probably does not disappear, as it breaks forth 
again in the accounts when more important plays are discontinued. The 
major innovation of the fifteenth century is the Assumption or Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, which likewise, once it is established as a custom, ap- 
pears yearly until the outside forces of the Reformation put an end to 
it. After this a driblet of a Christmas ceremony finishes the Cathedral 
dramatic records. Except for the Assumption, which was doubtless 
the result of a new and general glorification of the feast of St. Anne by 
both lay and clergy, this history sounds conventional and unimagina- 
tive. But whether it was more so or less than in other English cathedral 
towns for this period, we cannot say, for there is no parallel series of 
records. 

V. SHULL 

The George Washington University 


10? Tbid., for 1555-57 (which year this belongs to is uncertain). 

108 Thid., for 1557-58. 109 Thid., for 1558-59 

10 Tbid., for 1559-60. 11 Thid., for 1560-61. 

12 [bid., for 1561-62.—See Wordsworth’s note on “pro excludend Alleluya’”’ at last 
service before Septuagesima, Lincoln Cathedral Statutes, u1, lv. 
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LXIII 


JEAN DE MEUN ET CHAUCER, 
TRADUCTEURS DE LA CONSOLATION DE BOECE 


L était impossible pour la philologie anglaise de répondre avec exacti- 

tude 4 la question de savoir si Chaucer, pour sa traduction de la 
Consolation de Boéce, s’était servi de celle de Jean de Meun: on s’y 
était pris trop té6t—avant d’avoir les matériaux nécessaires. Lorsque 
Morris, dans son édition de 1868 du Boéce de Chaucer,' s’est posé pour 
la premiére fois cette question, rien n’avait encore été fait dans ce do- 
maine par la philologie francaise. Les manuscrits n’étaient pas classés 
et, par conséquent, étaient inutilisables. Morris fut obligé, faute de 
mieux, d’avoir recours, pour comparer les deux textes, 4 une version 
anonyne de 1477 (réimprimée en 1494) et conclut logiquement, mais 
4 tort, que Chaucer ne s’était pas servi de la traduction de Jean de 
Meun. Nous disons “a tort,” car nous savons aujourd’hui que, malgré 
son épitre dédicatoire, le texte de |’édition de 1494 n’est pas la traduction 
de Jean de Meun.? L’opinion de Morris fut suivie en 1870 par B. ten 
Brink. 

Trois ans plus tard, en 1873, paraissait 4 Paris un article intitulé 
“Anciennes traductions francaises de la Consolation de Boéce conservées 
a la Bibliothéque Nationale’ dans lequel Léopold Delisle avait classé 
les 47 manuscrits de la Consolation que posséde la Bibl. Nat. en huit 
différents groupes représentant autant de différentes traductions. Les 
deux premiers groupes, bien que différents, sont pourvus de la méme 
épitre dédicatoire de Jean de Meun a Philippe le Bel. L’une de ces deux 
versions était nécessairement fausse. Delisle attribua 4 J. de Meun la 
traduction du premier groupe, comprenant les mss. 1097, 1098, 809, 
lat. 8654B5 et lat. 18424, tandis que la plupart des savants (P. Meyer, 
P. Paris, G. Paris, Gréber) se déclarérent pour le groupe II (17 mss.). 
Delisle lui-méme admit finalement que P. Meyer avait raison.’ Comme 
ce groupe ITI soutenu par de telles autorités contient une traduction en 

1 Dans E.E.T:S., extra series, V (1868). Reprinted 1889. 

* Aucune des éditions imprimées de la traduction de la Consolation ne contient la traduc- 
tion de J. de Meun. Les trois éditions qui, dans Brunet, sont attribuées 4 J. de Meun (Nos. 
4, 5, 6) sont en vers et prose.—Jacques Charles Brunet, Manuel du Libraire et de l’A mateur 
de livres (Paris, 1860). 1, 1035; cf aussi Gustave Brunet, La France littéraire au XV® siécle 


(Paris, 1865), p. 27. 

*B. ten Brink, Chaucer. Studien zur Geschichte seiner Entwickelung und sur Chronologie 
seiner Schriften (Miinster, 1870). 

‘ Dans la Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, xxxtv (Paris, 1873), p. 5. 

5 Publié dans la Romanic Review, xxv (1936), 110 par. V. L. Dedeck-Héry. 

* Dans Inventaire général et méthodique des Manuscrits francais de la Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale (Paris 1876-78), 11, 318. 
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vers et prose qui n’a rien de commun avec Chaucer,’ nous comprenons 
pourquoi Skeat en 1894 défendit si catégoriquement |’originalité de 
Chaucer. 

L’opinion de Stewart, en 1891, était moins explicite:* il ne voyait 
aucun rapport entre J. de Meun et Chaucer, toutefois il ne se montrait 
pas si affirmatif en ce qui concerne le ms. 1097, de plus il n’excluait pas 
la possibilité de l’influence de Jehan de Cis ou de Renault de Louhains, 
mais il finissait sur la note suivante: ‘“‘When its turn comes, I shall pass 
Chaucer’s work under review, and endeavour to show that it bears on 
the face of it, strong evidence in favour of originality.” 

Le plus clairvoyant parmi les savants anglais, et celui qui a bravé 
l’opinion généralement acceptée est Mark H. Liddell. Déja annoncée 
par son article dans The Academy,® en 1895, puis dans The Nation," 
en 1897, sa conviction inébranlable s’affirma dans |’Introduction de son 
édition du Boéce de Chaucer,” en 1898, dans les termes suivants: 
“Chaucer makes very free use of an existing French version now com- 
monly ascribed to Jehan de Meung.” Mais malgré les nombreux rap- 
prochements," qu’il fournit 4 l’appui de sa thése, particuligrement dans 
son édition, la critique resta sceptique et Root’ et E. P. Hammond," 
en 1908, appuyérent l’opinion négative de Skeat. 

Liddell croyait, en dehors de l’influence de J. de Meun, a I’utilisation 
par Chaucer du commentaire attribué 4 St. Thomas d’Aquin. Son 
opinion fut combattue, en 1903, par K. O. Petersen® qui s’y opposa 
catégoriquement et assigna au contraire une place importante parmi les 
sources du Boéce de Chaucer au commentaire de Trivet. Elle s’exprimait 
avec réserve sur l’utilisation par Chaucer de la traduction frangaise (elle 
n’avait 4 sa disposition que le métre 5 du livre 2), mais en concluant 
elle avangait que Chaucer pouvait avoir eu devant les yeux, en tradui- 
sant la Consolation, un des manuscrits qui contenaient la traduction 
francaise de J. de Meun combinée avec le texte latin et le commentaire 
de Trivet—tel qu’est par exemple le ms. lat. 18424 de la B.N. 

7 On trouvera des comparaisons entre les deux groupes et Chaucer dans I’article de 
Lowes cité ci-dessous. 

8 W. W. Skeat, The complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), Vol. 1. 

*H. F. Stewart, Boethius. An essay (Edinburgh and London, 1891), p. 204. 

10 Sept. 21, 1895, p. 227. 1 Feb. 18, 1897, p. 124. 

12 The Globe Edition. The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer edited by A. W. Pollard, H. F. 
Heath, M. H. Liddell, and W. S. McCormick. First ed. 1898, repr. 1907. 

13 Liddell a tort de méler a ses citations la traduction de Pierre de Paris qu’il considére 
comme supérieure a celle de J. de Meun et de Chaucer. Voici ce que dit A. Thomas, l’éditeur 
de P. de Paris (p. 309): “On se contentera de donner ici le texte de Boéce, laissant au lecteur 
le soin de juger le monstrueux travestissement que lui fait subir P. de Paris.” 

“4 R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (Boston, etc., 1906). Revised ed. 1922. 

1 E. P. Hammond, Chaucer. A bibliographical Manual (New York, 1908). 

16K. O. Petersen, “Chaucer and Trivet,” PMLA, xvm, 173. 
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La question en était 14 lorsque parut, en 1913, sous la plume d’un 
savant francais distingué, E. Langlois, l’éditeur du Roman de la Rose, 
l’article “La traduction de Boéce par Jean de Meun’’” dans lequel il a 
prouvé irréfutablement que J. de Meun est |’auteur, non pas de la 
traduction du groupe II, mais au contaire, de celle du groupe I qui est 
écrit entiérement en prose.'* Cette étude ot beaucoup de nouveaux pas- 
sages de la traduction de J. de Meun étaient cités donna |’impulsion a 
de nouvelles recherches. Presque simultanément B. L. Jefferson’® et 
J. L. Lowes,* examinant de nouveau la question, tachent d’apporter de 
nouvelles preuves pour montrer que Chaucer s’est servi de la traduction 
de J. de Meun. Ils n’ont pas, dans leurs travaux, dépassé Liddell®® qui, 
lui, connaissait de premiére main les mss. 1097 et 18424, tandis qu’eux 
n’ont utilisé, pour étayer leur thése, que quelques passages nouveaux 
des deux mss. précités. Mais comme leur thése a été présentée plus 
systématiquement,” leurs justes conclusions ont contribué au revirement 
de l’opinion de la critique, bien que leur preuve ne soit pas péremptoire. 
C’est ainsi que Root écrit dans son édition révisée de 1922, a la p. 84: 
“As only a few excerpts from this translation (i.e. de J. de Meun) have 
been printed, the precise extent of Chaucer’s dependence on it has not 
been determined; but his debt seems to have been considerable.” E. P. 
Hammond,” en 1926, considére comme probable |’utilisation de la tra- 
duction frangaise par Chaucer. Cependant la critique allemande n’est 
pas convaincue. J. Koch dans 1’Anglia de 1926 dit, aprés avoir cité les 
travaux de Jefferson et de Lowes, 4 la p. 209: “‘Doch ist eine genauere 
Priifung dieser Verhiltnisse erforderlich.’’* C’est justement ce que nous 
nous sommes proposé de faire pour mettre la question au point. 

Ayant transcrit complétement tous les manuscrits du groupe I, en 
vue de la publication du fragment de la Consolation (ms. lat. 8654B), 
nous avons eu la curiosité de nous rendre compte de |’étendue de la 
dette de Chaucer envers J. de Meun et nous avons soumis les deux tra- 


™ Romania, xum (1913), 331. 

8 Corroboré par un récent article de J. M. Cline, “Chaucer and Jean de Meun: De 
Consolatione Philosophiae,” ELH (1936), 170. 

1” B. L. Jefferson, “Chaucer and the Consolation of Philosophy of Boethius,” Thesis, 
Princeton 1917; J. L. Lowes, “Chaucer’s Boethius and Jean de Meun,” Rom. Review, vi 
(1917), 383.—On trouvera dans ces deux ouvrages d’autres détails sur l’historique de la 
question. 

* Lowes le reconnaft lui-méme en disant (p. 398): “‘The evidence here presented . . . 
differs from that already adduced by Stewart and Liddell only in being more extensive.” 

" Jefferson a réuni les notes éparses de Liddell qu’il discute.—Voici ce qu’il dit en 
parlant du travail de Liddell: “His evidence is incidental, occurring as it does at intervals 
throughout the footnotes, and is not sufficiently organized to attract attention.” 

"= E. P. Hammond, “Boethius: Chaucer: Walton: Lydgate,” MLN (1926), 534. 

* J. Koch, “Der gegenwirtige Stand der Chaucerforschung,” Anglia, xt1x, 209. 
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ductions 4 une comparaison méticuleuse. Cet article va présenter le r¢- 
sultat de nos recherches. 

Notre plan est de comparer d’abord les additions (et les gloses) iden- 
tiques dans les deux traductions. Nous présenterons ensuite les expres- 
sions redoublées identiques, et d’autres, d’un genre particulier, oi |a 
traduction littérale du mot ou de la locution latine est doublée de la 
traduction francaise. Nous juxtaposerons les passages qui montrent des 
ressemblances frappantes dans le choix de certains mots et de certaines 
expressions. Le style fera l’objet de notre examen dans la partie suivante. 
Nous donnerons ensuite la liste des fautes communes et conclurons par 
l’énumération des fautes de Chaucer dues 4 une mauvaise interprétation 
ou a une traduction trop littérale du texte francais, et des passages 
corrompus ou douteux de Chaucer sur lesquels le texte francais jette a 
lumiére. 

Faute de place, nous ne pouvons citer que peu d’exemples et notre 
article présentera 4 peine le tiers de notre travail complet, mais nous 
tacherons d’étre plus complet dans les deux derniers chapitres que nous 
considérons comme décisifs. 

Suivant notre plan, comparons d’abord les passages qui contiennent 
des additions identiques ou trés ressemblantes.™ 


1. L.1,P.11.2% totis luminibus; (3.3) ou touz les regars de ses yeux; (2) with 
alle the lookinge of hir eyen. 

2. L.m,P.1v.49 vitam caelibem deflet; (10.4) il pleure sa chaste vie, car il n’a 
point de fame; (63) he bewaileth his chaste lyf, for he ne hath no wyf. 

3. L.a,P.vu1,30 toti moriuntur; (14.4) meurent tuit et du tout, c’est a dire 
corps et ame; (102) men dyen in al, that is to seyn, body and sowle. 

4. L.m,P.x11.67 ut . . . sui pudeat; (25.4) devons avoir grant honte de nous 
meismes, si comme je avoie dit devant, que diex refuse seulement les faiz des hommes 
et que il ne s’entremet; (92) we oughten be ashamed of our-self as I, that seyde 
that god refuseth only the werkes of men, and ne entremeteth nat of hem. 

5. L.1v,P.1v.7 auferantur; (30.1) estoit tolu si que il ne puissent nuire ne mal 
faire aus bons; (10) were binomen hem, so that they ne mighte nat anoyen or doon 
harm to goode men. 

6. L.1v,P.v.14 Aprés les mots: praemia virtutum rapiant, nous trouvons 
inséré: (32.2) et sont es honneurs et es grans estaz; (16) and ben in honours and in 
gret estats. 

7. L.tv,P.vm.43 conformandae sapientiae; (36.1) de confermer sa sapience 


™ Nous en avons enregistré en tout 225. 

* Nous citons le texte latin d’aprés The Loeb Classical Library, Chaucer d’apr’s 
l’édition de Skeat et le texte francais d’aprés le ms. 1097 (le premier nombre se rapportant 
au folio, le second a la colonne). Le ms. 18424 nous servira de temps en temps pour combler 
les lacunes ou corriger les fautes du 1097. 
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a l’asprece de son estat; (61) to confirme his sapience, that is to seyn, to the 
asprenesse of his estat. 

8. L.v,P.1v.8 quae si cogitari queat; (39.3) se li homme la poissent penser . . . 
si que il pensassent les chosez si comme diex les voit; (10) yif that men mighten 
thinken it .. . yif men mighten thinken and comprenden the thinges as god seeth 


9. L.v,P.v1.150 noscendi vices alternare; (43.4) elle entrechange ses divers 
fais de cognoistre, si que elle cognoisse une foiz une chose et autre foiz le contraire 
de ce; (187) entrechaungeth hise dyverse stoundes of knowinge, so that it knowe 
sum-tyme o thing and sum-tyme the contrarie of that thing. 


Un simple mot latin est souvent rendu par deux mots” dans J. de 
Meun et dans Chaucer. Ce redoublement est identique dans de nom- 
breux cas. Voici quelques exemples:?” 


1. L.1,P.1v.80 nefas; (5.2) felonnie et pechie; (111) a felonie or a sinne. 

2. L.u,P.1.47 metitur; (8.3) regarde et mesure; (62) loketh and amesureth. 

3. L.m1,P.1v.46 splendorem; (18.3) sa resplendisseur et son pris; (63) prys and 
shyninge. 

4. L.1m,P.x1.85 refugit; (24.2) fuit et refuse; (110) fleeth and refuseth. 

5. L.tv,P.11.103 non esse; (28.2) ne sont pas ne n’ont nul estre; (140) ne ben 
nat ne han no beinge. 

6. L.v,P.v.28 inanem; (41.3) vaine et fausse; (37) veyn and false. 


Quelquefois Chaucer redouble le mot latin qu’il traduit littéralement, 
par la traduction francaise du méme mot.” Ainsi: 


1. L.1,P.1v.40 protexi; (4.4) cowvri je; (44) have I covered and defended. 

2. L.u,P.v.90 vester hic error; (12.4) vostre folie; (112) the errour and the 
folye of yow men. 

3. L.m1,M.v1.7 proavos strepitis; (19.3) ventez-vous de vos besaeus; (7) noisen 
ye or bosten of youre eldres. 

4. L.tv,P.1v.45 corrigi; (30.3) soient chatiez; (61) ben coriged and chastysed. 

5. L.v,P.v1.11 ex collatione; (42.2) par la comparoison; (11) by the com- 
parisoun or the collacioun. 


Dans son désir d’étre clair, Chaucer en fait autant pour des groupes 
de mots, c’est-4-dire qu’il ajoute 4 sa traduction littérale du passage latin 
la traduction francaise anglicisée. Nous trouvons de nombreux passages 
ou la traduction francaise est absorbée par la glose.*® 


1. L.u,P.1.1 Post haec paulisper obticuit atque ubi attentionem meam 
modesta taciturnitate collegit, sic exorsa est 


** Ce procédé de traduction fut trés usité au moyen Age. Voir Charlotte Charrier, Jean de 
Meun. Traduction de la premiére éptire de Pierre Abélard (Historia calamitatum) (Paris, 
1934), p. 25 et 41. 37 Nous en avons relevé 97. 

*8 Nombre d’exemples enregistrés: 67. #9 Exemples relevés: 20. 
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(1) After this she stinte a litel; and, 
after that she hadde gadered by 
atempre stillenesse myn attencioun, 
she seide thus: (As who mighte seyn 
(8.1) Apres ces chosez elle se tu un petit; thus: After thise thinges she stinte a li- 
et quant elle apercut par atempree te- tel; and whan she aperceived by atem 
sance que je estoie bien ententis ale oir, pre stiilenesse that I was ententif to 
elle commenca ainsi a parler herkne hir she bigan to speke in this wyse 


2. L.m,M.xu.27 veniam rogat; (26.2) requiert que il li rendissent sa fame; 
(20) requerede and bisoughte of relesinge, that is to seyn, to yilden him his wyy, 

3. L.v,M.1v.10 mens nihil explicat; (41.1) la pensee me fait riens; (15) the 
sowle ne unpleyteth no-thing, that is to seyn, ne doth no-thing.™ 

Les rapprochements qui précédent, bien qu’éloquents, ne suffiraient 
pas 4 prouver que Chaucer dépend de J. de Meun, les additions et les 
redoublements pouvant facilement provenir de la méme source, du com- 
mentaire latin de Trivet par exemple; nous avons pu constater, en rap- 
prochant les textes, que plusieurs passages de la traduction de Chaucer 
cités par K. Petersen comme provenant de Trivet se trouvent également 
dans la traduction francaise.” 

Cependant le probléme n’est pas résolu et Trivet n’est pas le seul com- 
mentateur que Chaucer ait pu consulter. Parmi les plus anciens et les 
plus célébres commentateurs de la Consolation il faut nommer Guillaume 
de Conches (xu® siécle), professeur de Jean de Salisbury. Jusqu’au 
xIv® siécle, d’aprés Jourdain,” il est resté, dans |’école, |’interpréte en 
quelque sorte officiel du livre de Boéce.* Nicolas Trivet (né vers 1258, 
mort en 1328) qui est le contemporain de J. de Meun, a puisé largement 
dans l’oeuvre de Guillaume, bien qu’il ne le suivit pas toujours. Une 
autre glose, moins développée que celle de Trivet et traduite du latin 
en francais, est sortie de la main d’un docteur moins célébre que Trivet, 
M®* Hugonin; elle accompagne les traductions du groupe II et date d’un 
demi-siécle plus tard que la traduction de J. de Meun.™ Enfin le ms. C 
(Cambridge LI.3.21) contient le commentaire de Iohannes Theutonicus, 
terminé en 1306.% 


%© Comparer encore: in superum diem (L.m1,M.xm. 53=fol. 26.3=Ch. 44); dissepta 
suo fonte fatiscant (L.1v,M.v1. 43=fol. 35.2=Ch. 34); mendacio careat (L.v,P.m. 63= 
fol. 38.3=Ch. 80). 

| Op. cit., les Nos. 10, 14, 22, 28, 36, 37, 38, 44, 45, 47, 62, 64, 67. 

® Ch. Jourdain, “Des commentaires inédits de G. de Conches et de N. Triveth sur la 
Consolation de la philosophie de Boéce” dans Institut de France. Académie des inscriptions. 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits, xx (1865), 2° partie, p. 40. 

* Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 14380 (Mod. Lang. Assn., No. 99). 

*“ Paulin Paris, “Jean de Meun, traducteur et poete” dans |’Histoire littéraire de la 
France, xxvim, 391. 

% Ajouté a la suite de la traduction de Chaucer qui alterne, chapitre par chapitre, avec 
le texte latin. 
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En dehors de ces commentaires, Chaucer avait 4 sa disposition de 
nombreuses notes et gloses qui accompagnent, dans les marges et entre 
les lignes, le texte latin du ms. C. Skeat® a constaté que les gloses du 
texte latin correspondent a celles de Chaucer. Son analyse particuliére- 
ment intéressante des trois premiers vers du L.1v,M.vu (Bella bis 
quinis operatus annis. . .) l’améne a dire: “And all that is left, as being 
absolutely his own, are the words and continuede, recovered, and wan 
ayein Eleyne.” Or, nous trouvons dans le texte francais (36.1) continua 
et recouvra. Cela nous semble une indication sérieuse qui, par-dessus 
les gloses, nous orienterait vers le texte francais. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, nous voulons admettre que cela ne suffit pas encore 
4 prouver notre thése. On pourrait, en effet, citer un grand nombre 
d’exemples ov les additions et les gloses de Chaucer n’ont rien a faire 
avec le texte francais; on pourrait opposer aux mots redoublés de facon 
identique des mots redoublés de facon différente, et établir ainsi une 
liste qui semblerait prouver que les auteurs sont étrangers l’un a |’autre. 

Mais nous avons d’autres preuves que Chaucer a utilisé le texte 
francais. Il y a des passages oj, ayant pu choisir un autre mot en anglais 
ou une autre tournure anglaise, il préfére reproduire la tournure ou le 
mot du texte francais.*” 


1. L.1,P.1.34 assuefaciunt; (3.1) tiennent en coustume; (41) they holden in 
usage. 

2. L.1,P.1.4 virilis animi robur; (3.3) courage de homme parfait; (5) corage 
of a parfit man. 

3. L.1,P.m1.11 sarcinam quam sustulisti; (3.4) la charge que tu as souffert; 
(11) the charge that thou hast suffred. 

4. L.1,P.1v.121 innocentiam nostram quis exceperit eventus (vides); (5.4) a 
quele fin sui je venuz de notre innocence; (161) to what ende I am comen for 
mynhe innocence. 

5. L.1,P.v.40 uti nunc mentis es; (7.1) si comme tu es ore de pensee faible; 
(48) as thou art now feble of thought. 

6. L.u,P.11.1 fortunae ipsius verbis agitare; (8.4) pledier...en usant des 
paroles de fortune; (1) pleten . . . usinge the wordes of F. 

7, L.u,M.1.10 multi prodigus auri; (9.3) et leur doint comme follarges moult 
grant moncel d’or; (7) and yiveth them as fool-large moche gold. 

8. L.u,P.1v.12 divinitus; (10.3) par la grace de dieu; (16) by the grace of god. 

9. L.u,P.1v.65 dederit impatientiae manus; (11.1) il a perdu pacience; (86) 
hath lost pacience. 

10. L.n,P.v.2 age enim; (11.3) or entens ici; (3) now understond heer. 

11. L.u,P.v.75 contenta sunt; (12.3) se tiennent apaiees; (95) ben apayed. 

12. L.u,P.vm.43 unius gentis terminos; (14.3) les bonnes d’une maniere de 
gens; (58) the boundes of o manere folke. 


* Dans |’introduction de son édition, p. xxxvii sq. 
7 Exemples relevés: 315. 
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13. L.m,M.vm.10 linguas explicet; (15.1) aille par toutez ou par diversez 
langues; (8) goth by dyverse tonges. 

14. L.m,P.1.32 videntur quandam claritudinem comparare; (16.3) donnent 
aus hommes, ce leur est avis, une maniere de renommee; (36) yeveth to men, 
as it seemeth hem, a maner cleernesse of renoun. 

15. L.m,P.1v.18 inest dignitas virtuti; (18.1) certez dignitez apartient a vertu: 
(25) certes dignitees apertienen to vertu. 

16. L.m,P.v.29 ad eligendae mortis arbitrium; (18.4) a eslire de quel mort 
voudroit mourir; (35) to chesen on what deeth he wolde deyen. 

17. L.m,M.v.5 licet Indica longe tellus tua iura tremescat; (19.1) ja soit ce 
que ta seigneurie s’estande si loing que la terre d’Inde tremble a tes com- 
mandemens; (3) al-be-it so that thy lordshipe strecche so fer, that the contree 
of Inde quaketh at thy commaundements. 

18. L.m,M.vm1.8 nec captatis vada; (20.2) vous n’alez pas aus guez; (7) ye 
ne gon nat to the fordes. 

19. L.m,P.1x.82 perficiat; (21.2) parfectement fait; (112) parfitly maketh. 

20. L.m1,P.x.33 claruerunt; (22.2) nous avons monstre apertement; (38) we 
han shewed apertly. 

21. L.m,M.x.11 aciem; (23.3) le regart de nostre pensee; (12) the lookinge 
of your thought. 

22. L.m,P.x1.4 infinito (sc. aestimabo) ; (23.3) par pris sens fin le priseroie je; 
(5) I wol preyse it by prys with-outen ende. 

23. L.m,P.x1.103 indubitato; (24.3) certainement sens doubter; (139) cer- 
teinly with-oute doutes. 

24. L.m1,M.x1.16 immemor recordatur; (25.1) il ne le fait fors que recorder, 
si comme on recorde les chosez oublieez; (33) he ne doth no-thing elles thanne 
but recordeth, as men recorden thinges that ben foryeten. 

25. L.mt,M.x11.33 maestae lacrimis madent; (26.2 et 3) devinrent tristes et 
dolentez, et pleurerent de pitie; (25) woxen sorwful and sory, and weper teres 
for pitee. 

26. L.tv,P.1.5 quae tua fudit oratio; (26.4) les chosez que tu m’as ditez; (7) 
the thinges that thou hast seid. - 

27. L.1v,P.11.3 bonis adesse potentiam ; (27.3) que li bons sont fors et puissans; 
(6) that goode folk ben stronge and mighty. 

28. L.1v,M.11.13 lupis additus; (29.4) muez en leu; (10) chaunged in-to wolf. 

29. L.1v,P.1v.68 cum supplicio carent; (30.4) quant il eschapent sens tour- 
ment; (87) whan ascapen with-oute torment. 

30. L.1v,P.1v.120 liquet; (31.3) nous sommes certain; (162) I am certein. 

31. L.tv,P.v1.126 ratio valet; (34.1) la raison puet comprendre; (156) resoun 
may understonde. 

32. L.1v,P.v1.204 eliminet; (35.1) il chace hors; (250) he chaseth out. 

33. L.tv,M.v1.17 exulat oris; (35.2) est mise hors des contrees; (14) is y-put 
out of the contree. 

34. L.1v,P.vm.13 id hominum sermo communis usurpat; (35.3) la commune 
parole des hommes en use mauvaisement et dient; (17) the comune word of 
men misuseth . . . and seyn. 


Jachorbian airings 
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35. L.v,P.1.33 fortuitum ; (36.4) aventure de fortune; (41) aventure of fortune. 
36. L.v,M.m1.27 nec penitus omnia nescit; (39.2) ne ne les a pas toutez 
oubliees du tout; (34) ne he ne hath nat al foryeten. 

37. L.v,P.1v.53 exsistendi necessitate; (40.1) necessite que on les face; (71) 
necessitee that men doon hem. 

38. L.v,P.v.48 rationi cedere; (41.1) soient au dessouz de raison; (64) be 
binethe resoun. 












Les ressemblances stylistiques sont fréquentes* et fournissent aussi, 
et mieux que les additions, la preuve que Chaucer avait devant les 
yeux la traduction frangaise. 







1. L.1,P.1v.41 provincialium forturas indolui; (4.4) quant je veoie les fortunes 
du peuple des provinces . . . je me dolui; (49) whan I say the fortunes . . ."of 
the people of the provinces . . . sory was I. 

2. L.m,M.1.6 gemitus dura ridet; (8.4) est si dure que elle escharnist les pains 
et les gemissements; (8) she is so hard that she laugheth and scorneth the we- 
pinges. 

3. Lu,M.nm. Le métre commence dans les deux traductions au 6* vers de 
l’original. 

4. L.u,M.11.16 crede; (10.2) veulz tu mettre ta creance es... ; (16) wolt 
thou trowen on... 

5. L.m,P.v1.3 Quae Aetnae, quod diluvium tantas strages dederint? La forme 
interrogative est supprimée dans les deux trad. (fol. 13.1 =Ch. 3). 

6. L.u,M.vu.21 iacetis—rendu par l’impératif en fr¢. et en angl. 

7. L.m,P.1.63 Num . . . aestimandum est? (16.4) ja ne doit on pas cuidier; 
(72) for it is nat to wene. 

8. L.m,P.m1.16 numquamne animum tuum concepta ex qualibet iniuria 
confudit anxietas? 

(17.2) se tu fus onques en ton courage (17) yif that thou were never anguissous 


dolans et angoisseus d’aucun tort ou or sory in thy corage of any wrong or 
d’aucun grief qui venist de quelque grevaunce that bi-tidde thee on any 
























part syde 
9. L.m1,P.v1.26 quare; (19.2) pour quoy il s’ensuit que; (31) for which thing 
it folweth that 






10. L.m,P.vm1.5 Pecuniamne congregare conaberis? Sed eripies habenti. 
(19.4) Se tu t’esforces a amonceler peccunes, tu la fortreras a celui qui l’a; (5) 
yif thou enforcest thee to asemble moneye, thou most bireven him that hath it. 

11. L.m,P.1x.67 Quid igitur? (21.1) Que diraies tu donques? Certes je diraie 
que... ; (92) What seyst thou thanne? Certes, I wolde seye, that . . . 

12. L.m,M.1x.27 te cernere finis—placé, dans les deux traductions, 4 la fin 
du métre; (21.4) toy regarder est notre fin; (35) to loke on thee, that is our ende. 

13. L.m,P.x.93 quod his annectendum esse ratio persuadet; (22.4) qui par 











** Nous avons relevé 188 exemples; et dans ce nombre ne sont pas sompris les cas de 
moindre importance oi, pour plus de clarté, sont répétés des mots de la phrase précédente. 
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raison doit estre ajustee aus chosez devant ditez; (115) that by resoun sholde ben 
added to thise forseide thinges. 

14. L.m,P.x1.6 maneant modo (quae conclusa sunt); (23.3) se les chosez . . . 
demeurent tant seulement en leur otiroi; (7) yif that tho thinges . . . dwellen 
only in hir first graunting. 

15. L.m,P.x1.23 ita est; (23.4) je l’otroi; (31) I graunte it. 

16. L.m,P.x1.73 quis nesciat? (24.2) ‘me"il n’est homme qui bien ne sache; 
(92) ne ther nis no man that ne wot wel. 

17. L.1v,P.1.97 an scientes volentesque bonum deserunt? (28.2) ne sevent il 
donques que il laissent le bien . . . de leur gre? (132) ne knowen they nat thanne 
wel that they forleten the good wilfully? 

18. L.1v,P.11.131 huc accedit; (28.3) et encores a ceste conclusion prouver nous 
aide ce que .. . ; (176) and yit to proeve this conclusion ther helpeth me this that 

19. L.1v,P.1v.4 quorum mens bonorum pernicie saevit, id ipsum eis licere 

noluissem. 
(30.1) je ne volsisse pas des mauvais de (4) I nolde nat of shrewes, of which the 
cui la pensee se forsenne en la de- thought woodeth in-to destruccioun 
struction des bons, que il leur laisist of goode men, that it were leveful to 
a ce faire hem to don that 


20. L.1v,P.1v.9 quod incredibile videatur; (30.1) ja soit ce que il ne semble pas 
estre chose creable; (13) al-he-it so that this ne seme nat credible thing. 

21, L.tv,M.1v.7 An distar: quia dissidentque mores? (32.1) Vees cil ce par 
ce que leur meurs sont divers et descordans (18424); (8) Lo! for hir maneres 
ben dyverse and descordaunt. 

22. L.1v,P.v1.157 quae quam recte fiant, nulla dubitatio est; (34.3) et de 
toutez ces chosez n’est nulle doubtance que elles ne soient faitez droitement; (194) 
and of alle thinges ther nis no doute, that they ne ben don rightfully. 

23. L.1v,M.vu.18 aureo laevam gravior metallo; (36.2) fu sa main plus pesant 
pour le dore metal; (25) his hand was the more hevy for the goldene metal. 

24. L.v,P.1.6 an esse aliquid omnino et quidnam esse casum arbitrere; (36.3) 
se tu cuidez que cas soit (6) yif that thou wenest that hap be du tout aucune 
chose, et, se tu le any thing in any weys; and yif thou wencuides, je te demant 
quel chose est that hap be anything, what is it ce est 

25. L.v,P.11.92 nec (vitia) igitur quidquam fuerint; (38.4) donques ne seront 
jamais me onques ne furent; (118) thanne ne shollen ther nevere ben, me nevere 
weren. 

26. L.v,P.1v.78 eandem corporis rotunditatem aliter visus . . . agnoscit; (40.2) 
une meismes rondece d’un corps, autrement Ja cognoist li regars de l’ueil; (101) 
the same roundnesse of a body, other-weys the sighte of the eye knoweth it.— 
Dans les traductions, l’objet placé en téte de la phrase est repris par un pronom 
personnel. 

27. L.v,M.v.1 Quam variis terras animalia permeant figuris! L’exclamation 
est supprimée en francais (41.1) et en anglais. 

28. L.v,P.v1.131 ita etiam quae... ; (43.4) aussi est il ici que les chosez . . . 
(162) right so és it here, that the thinges .. . 
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29. L.v,P.v1.147 Quid igitur inquies? (43.4) Et tu diras: Que sera ce donques? 
(182) But thou mayst seyn ayein: How shal it thanne be? 

La question du style est étroitement liée 4 la fagon dont nos traduc- 
teurs ont dépoétisé les métres latins et dont, en général, ils ont surmonté 
les difficultés de la concision latine. Quelques exemples suffiront pour 
démontrer que la méthode est la méme chez les deux auteurs, quoique 
Chaucer soit quelquefois plus prés du texte.*® 

1. L.m,M.1.4 nova fruge gravis Ceres; (16.1) li blez pesanz de espiz et de 
grains; (3) the corn hevy of eres and of freynes. 

2. L.u1,P.v.30 (Papinianum) militum gladiis Antonius obiecit; (18.4) A. com- 
manda et fist que chevaliers occeissent de glaivez; (35) A. comaundede that 
knightes slowen with hir swerdes 

3. L.m,M.vm1.16 nescire caeci sustinent; (20.2) il se seuffrent estre avuglez 
si que il n’ont cure savoir; (14) folk suffren hem-self to ben so blinde, that hem 
ne reccheth nat to knowe. 

4. L.1v,M.m1.23 iam sues Cerealia glande pabula verterant; (29.4) cil qui 
estoient devenu porcel, avoient ja mue la viande du pain pour mengier les 
glandez; (18) they that weren woxen swyn, hadden by this y-chaunged hir mete 
of breed for to eten akornes of okes.* 

L’ablatif absolu est traduit de facgons trés variées, mais trés souvent 
similaires chez les deux auteurs: 

1. L.1,P.1.15 eadem prodente; (2.4) par li meismes demonstrant et recognois- 
sant; (16) by hir-self declaringe and shewinge. 

2. L.1,P.m1.1 nebulis dissolutis; (3.4) les nubleces dissolues; (1) the cloudes 
dissolved. 

3. L.u,M.v1.2 urbe flammata patribusque caesis, fratre ...interempto; 
(13.4) il fist ardoir la cite de Rome et il fist ocirre les senateurs et fist ocirre son 
frere; (2) he leet brenne the citee of Rome, and made sleen the senatoures. And 
he .. . slew his brother. 

4. L.1m,P.1.19 occupato visu; (16.1) pour ce que ta veue est empeschiee; (27) 
for as moche as thy sighte is ocupied and distorbed. 

5. L.m,P.x.14 perfectione sublata; (22.1) se perfection est ostee; (16) yif 
so be that perfeccioun is don awey. 

6. L.m1,P.x1.95 cogentibus causis; (24.3) pour aucunes causez contraingnans; 
(118) thorugh constreininge causes. 

7. L.tv,P.1v.38 concessis praecedentibus; (30.3) puis que les premisses sont 
ottroiees; (51) but that the premisses ben y-graunted. 

8. L.1v,P.v1.8 una dubitatione succisa; (32.4) quant une doubte en est ostee; 
(11) whan o doute is determined and cut awey. 


* Voici comment ils traduisent L.1,M.vm.25 Gaudia pelle, Pelle timorem Spemque 
fugato Nec dolor adsit: (8.1) gar toi de joie et de douleur et de esperance et de paour; 
(11) Weyve thou joye, dryf fro thee drede, fleme thou hope, ne lat no sorwe aproche. 

“+ Comparer encore: L.u,M.v.2 contenta fidelibus arvis; fol. 12.4= Ch. 1; lex dona coer- 
ceat (L.mm1,M.x11.44=fol. 26.3 = Ch. 34); ne fas sit lumina flectere (L.m1,M.x11.45 = fol. 26.4 
=Ch. 35); etc. 
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Participes: 

1. L.m1,P.vm.7 danti; (19.4) a celui qui donne; (8) hem that yeven.— 
L.1v,P.1v.130 accipientis; (31.3) de celui qui recoit; (181) of him that receyveth. 

2. L.1,P.1.39 innutritum; (3.1) qui a este norris; (47) that hath be norisshed. 
—L.u,P.1.20 transmissum; (8.2) quant elle sera entree en . . . ; (27) whan they 
ben entred within. 

3. L.m,P.1.45 futurae; (8.3) a venir; (60) that is to comen.—L.111,M.m1.2 non 
expleturas; (17.4) qui ja ne li acompliront sa couvoitise; (2) yet sholde it 
staunchen (?) his coveitise. 

4, L.u,P.1v.83 ad beatitudinem percipiendam adspirare; (11.2) ataindre a 
beneurte recevoir; (108) atayne to receiven blisfulnesse.—L.1v,P.v1.49 facienda; 
(33.2) les chosez qui sont a faire; (61) the thinges that ben to don. 


Gérondif: 

1. L.v,P.11.24 quibus accedendo; (37.3) quant elles s’en aprochen; (28) the 
whiche talents whan they aprochen.—L.u,P.1.44 sperandi meliora; (9.2) de 
esperance de meilleures chosez avoir; (59) of hope to han yit beter thinges. 

Adjectifs: 

1. L.1,P.1v.31 inexorabiles; (4.4) qui ne povient estre fenies par prieres; (36) 
that ne mighten ben relesed by preyeres. 

2. L.m,P.x11.82 inextricabilem ; (25.4) si entrelaciee que on ne la scet deslacer; 
(118) so entrelaced that it is unable to be unlaced. 

3. L.v,P.11.106 inaccessae; (39.1) qui n’est pas aprochie; (141) that nis nat 
aproched. 

Plus-que-parfait: 

L.1,P.v1.26 audieram; (7.3) je l’avoie jadis oi; (31) I have herd it some-tyme 
told. 


Durée: 

L.m1,P.1x.97 id iam dudum vehementer exspecto; (21.2) ce desire je moult et 
Vaten et l’ai longuement atendu a oir; (139) that desire I greetly, and have 
abiden longe tyme to herknen it. 


Nous arrivons & la partie la plus importante de notre travail: aux 
fautes—et d’abord, aux fautes communes. I] est vrai que certaines 
fautes pourraient provenir du commentaire latin, les fausses gloses* par 
exemple, mais nous allons voir que la plupart sont dues au fait que 
Chaucer s’est servi de la traduction francaise. 


Livre I 
1. P.1.28 torvis luminibus; (3.1) de cruelz eulz; (33) with cruel eyen. 
2. P.1.34 mentes assuefaciunt morbo, non liberant; J. de Meun (3.1) et Ch. 
construisent: mentes assuefaciunt, morbo non liberant. 


“ L.im,P.v1.3=fol. 19.1= Ch. (3); L.rv,P.v1.145=fol. 34.2=Ch. (177); L.rv,P.vr. 196= 
fol. 35.1=Ch, (242). 
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3. P.1.35 uti vulgo solitum vobis; (3.1) si comme |’en le seult communement 
trouver au peuple; (43) as men ben wont éo finde comunly amonges the people. 

4. M.1.4 (flatibus) aucta; traduit comme agifata; (3.2) demenee; (4) driven 
to and fro. 

5. M.m1.9 vibratus lumine Phoebus oculos radiis ferit; (3.4) li soleuz raianz 
fiert par soudaine lumiere les yeux; (11) Phebus y-shaken with bemes smyteth 
with sodein light in eyen. Nos traducteurs construisent: ribratus radiis et lumine 
ferit. 

6. P.m1.1 hausi caelum; (3.4) je pris le ciel; (2) I took hevene.—Haurire 
caelum = humer l’air, renaitre 4 la vie. 

7. P.11.44 copias contrahit; (4.2) assemble ses habundances; (52) draweth 
to-gidere hise richesses.—Contrahere copias=concentrer une armée. 

8. P.1v.59 alieni aeris necessitate; (5.1) par la necessite de l’estrange avoir; 
(83) for nede of foreine moneye. 

9. P.1v.30 bonorum omnium studium; (4.4) estude de touz biens; (34) studie 
of alle goodnesse.—Bonorum, gén. de boni =les bons, et non de bona. 

10. P.1v.78 delatoris opera cessavit; (5.2) l’entente (18424) de l’accuseur 
cessera; (110) the entente of the accusor shal cese—Fut. pour pf. 

11. P.1v.120 famae pretium; (5.4) precieuse renomee; (160) precious renoun 
au lieu de: le prix de la renommée. 

12. P.1v.133 (de simili crimine) neminem posse convinci; (5.4) onques nus 
d’eus ne pot estre convaincuz; (176) ther mighte never yit non of hem be convict. 
—Neminem = personne. 

13. P.1v.150 videbimur; (6.1) leur est avis; (196) they trowen. 

14. P.1v.153 ultro; (6.1) de ton gre; (200) of thy free will.—Ultro =en outre, 
de plus. 

15. M.v.17 agiles nocti dividis horas; (6.3) tu devises les ineles eures de la 
nuit; (13) thou dividest the swifte tydes of the night.—Nocti est un datif et le 
vers signifie: “tu assignes 4 la nuit des heures rapides.” 

16. M.v.20 revehat mites Zephyrus frondes; (6.3) Z. li debonnaires vens 
raport . . . les feueilles; (15) Z. the deboneir wind bringeth ayein . . . the leves.— 
Mites ne qualifie pas Zephyrus. 

17. M.v1.4 credidit; (7.1) baille (18424: bailla); (3) yeveth. 

18. P.v1.21 nedum; (7.3) si que; (25) so that—Nedum=encore moins, a 
plus forte raison. 

Liore II 

1. P.1.5 ea tantum animi tui . . . mutata pervertit; (8.1) celle tant seulement 
muee ... a mue l’estat de ton courage; (8) ilke fortune only, that is chaunged, 
... hath perverted ... the estat of thy corage.—Les traducteurs construisent 
tantum mutata au lieu de tantum animi. 

2. P.11.37 Persi regis; (9.2) le roy de Perse; (47) king of Perciens—au lieu de 
le roi Persée. 

3. P.m1.34 triumphali largitione; (10.1) de si large loenge comme on seult 
chanter aus victoires.—Voir la liste de Jefferson. 

4. P.1v.48 angustia rei familiaris; (10.4) grant angoisse de porete; (60) grete 
anguisshe of nede of thinges.—Les mots soulignés sont superfius. 
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5. P.1v.99 praesens (sc. beatitudo) ... transacta; (11.3) ceste presente vic 
... quant elle est trespassee; (130) this present lyf... whan thilke selve lyf 
is ended.—Dans les deux trad. le mot sous-entendu “‘beatitudo” est rendu par 
“vie”; le sens correct est: “quand c’en est fait de lui (sc. du bonheur), 

6. M.1v.13 fugiens periculosam sortem sedis amoenae . . . domum memento 
figere; (11.3) se tu veulz foir la perilleuse aventure du delitable siege, fonde ta 
maison ... ; sorlem est traduit par aventure. Voir la liste de Jefferson. 

7. M.v.8 vellera Serum; (13.1) toisons des Sirians; (7) fleeses of Seriens.— 
Seres = “Chinois” et non pas “Syriens.” 

8. M.v1.1 novimus; (13.4) nous avons bien cogneu; (1) we han wel knowen. 

9. P.vm1.3 fallax illa nihil; (15.2) elle decevable; (3) she deceyvable.—/fallax 
et nihil forment une seule expression. 


Livre III 


1. P.11.13 in eis beatitudinis species deprehenditur; (17.2) fausse semblance 
de beneurte est en eus cogneue et prise; (14) fals beautee of blisfulnesse is knowen 
and ateint in thilke thinges.—Plutét: reconnue, découverte. (En afr. connotire 
signifie quelquefois reconnotire.) 

2. P.1v.27 parem vicem; (18.2) grant guerredon; (37) gref guerdoun. 

3. P.1v.42 (praetura) senatorii census gravis sarcina (sc. est); (18.2) li cens du 
senatoire estoit jadis grief charge; (57) the rente of the senatorie a gret charge.— 
Census est un génitif. 

4. P.v11.13 nimis e natura dictum; (19.3) l’en a aucune foiz trouve hors de 
nature; (13) it hath ben seyd that it is over muchel ayeins kinde.—E =selon. 

5. P.vm.13 nescio quem filios invenisse tortorem; (19.4) ne sai quiex peres ont 
este tourmentez par leurs enfants; (14) that children han ben founden formentours 
to hir fadres.—Contresens; le sujet de la phrase est: nescio-quem-tortorem. 

6. P.vm1.23 Lynceis oculis; (20.1) yeulz de lins; (29) eyen of a beest... 
lynx.—Lynceus, adj.=de Lyncée (un des Argonautes, célébre par sa vue 
percante). 

7. M.vm1.19 quid dignum stolidis mentibus inprecer? (20.2) quelle priere 
puisse je faire qui soit digne ... aus folez pensees des hommes?; (18) what 
preyere may I maken that be digne to the nyce thoughtes of men?—Imprecari= 
souhaiter du mal. 

8. P.rx.7 (An causas) deprehendisti? (20.2 et 3) as tu cogneu; (8) hast thou 
wel knowen.—Deprehendere =saisir (par l’intelligence), découvrir. 

9. P.1x.33 ut claritudinem (superioribus) tribus nihil differre fateamur; (20.4) 
que nous ajustons clarte de noblece aus trois, si que il n’ait entreus nulle differ- 
ence; (50) that we adden cleernesse of renoun to the three, so that ther ne be 
amonges hem no difference.—Fateamur est mal traduit, la phrase est mal 
tournée; tribus est régi par differre. 

10. P.x.19 est quaedam boni fragilis inperfecta felicitas; (22.1) il est une 
fraile et vaine et non parfaite beneurte; (23) ther be a blisfulnesse that be freele 
and veyn and inparfit.—Boni fragilis est un génitif; vaine et veyn rendent boni 
(lu comme vani). 

11. P.x.58 omnino nullius rei natura (poterit . . . ); (22.3) car tous jours de 
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toutes chosez leur nature ne (pourra); (70) for alwey, of alle thinges, the nature 
of hem ne (may).—Omnino =assurément, sans doute; nullius non plus n’est 
pas bien rendu. 

12. P.x.110 quid constituas audire desidero; (23.1) je desire oir que tu le me 
monstrez; (140) I desire for to herkne that thou shewe it me—au lieu de: ce que 
tu décides, conclus. 

13. M.x.2 quos fallax ligat ...terrenas habitans libido mentes; (23.2) qui 
estes enlacie par la decevable couvoitise des chosez terriennes habitans en vos 
pensees; (2) that ben y-caught and y-bounde... by the deceivable delyt of 
erthely thinges enhabitinge in your thought—Méme changement de construction. 

14. P.x.129 summa, cardo atque causa; (23.2) la souveraine fin et la cause; 
(165) the soverein fyn and the cause.—Summa est un nom. 

15. P.x1.18 quae igitur cum discrepant, minime bona sunt; (23.4) les chosez 
donques gui ne sont pas biens quant elles sont diversez; (24) the thinges thanne 
that ne ben no goodes whanne they ben dyverse.—Qui et that sont superflus. 
(Le ms. 18424 donne le passage correctement sans qui.) 

16. P.x1.29 (omne quod est) . . . interire atque dissolvi pariter atque unum 
destiterint; (23.4) puis que delaisse a estre un, il couvient mourir et corrompre 
ensemble; (39) whan it forleteth to ben oon, it mot nedes dyen and corumpe 
to-gider.—Pariter atque =aussitét que. 

17. P.x1.43 in quantum naturaliter agat; (24.1) en tant comme il vive naturel- 
ment; (56) in as moche as it liveth naturelly—plutét: agir conformément a la 
nature. 

18. P.x11.90 neminem beatum fore; (26.1) que nulz n’est beneurez; (126) that 
no wight nis blisful. 

19. M.x11.24 quod luctus dabat impotens, quod (luctum geminans) amor; 
(26.2) et chanta de tout quenque puissance de pleur et de tout quanque amour 
... li donnoit et enseignoit; (17) and he song with as mochel as he mighte of 
wepinge, and with as moche as love... mighte yeve him and techen him.— 
Skeat note: “This does not very well translate the Latin text.’’ C’est que le 
passage est arrangé d’aprés le texte francais avec une mauvaise traduction de 
“quenque”’ et la transformation de “puissance” en un verbe: mighte. 


Livre IV 
1. M.1.4 (mens) terras perosa despicit; (27.1) elle despit les terres haineuses ; 
(3) it despyseth the hateful erthes—Perosa se rapporte 4 mens. 
2. P.1.72 idque, uti medici sperare solent, indicium est erectae iam re- 
sistentisque naturae 


(fol. 108.2, Ms. 18424) et cis jugemens 
est itiex, comme il mire suelent esperer 
de leur malades quant il aperceuent la 
nature ja adreciee et contraistant a 
la maladie (manque dans le ms. 1097) 


(96) and this is the jugement, that is 
to seyn, I juge of thee right as thise 
leches ben wont to hopen of syke folk, 
whan they aperceyven that nature is 
redressed and withstondeth to the 
maladye. 


Mauvaise traduction. La confusion de indicium avec iudicium a faussé la phrase 
et amené |’addition de “‘quant il aperceuent.” 
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3. P.1.74 crebras rationes; (fol. 108.2, Ms. 18424) plus espesses raisons; 
(100) more thikke and continuel resouns. 

4. P.11.114 sed haec eorum potentia; (28.2) mais certes (18424: ceste) leur 
puissance; (151) but certes, hir power.—Chaucer reproduit la faute du ms. 1097. 

5. P.11.116 in bonorum efficientia; (28.2 et 3) en la forme et en la fesance des 
bons; (154) in the forme and in the doinge of good folk.—Bonorum est le gén. 
de bona. 

6. P.1.55 transformatum vitiis; (29.3) transforme em vices; (71) trans- 
formed into vyces. 

7. P.1v.1 nec iniuria dici video; (30.1) ne me vois pas que on puisse dire par 
droit; (2) ne I ne see nat that men may sayn, as by right—Contresens. 

8. P.1v.105 vicibus; (31.2) par diversez foiz; (142) by diverse tymes—plutét: 
“tour 4 tour.” 

9. P.1v.143 compensatione (adipiscendae probitatis); (31.4) pour la recom- 
pensacion; (200) for the recompensacioun. 

10. M.v.19 cuncta quae rara provehit aetas stupetque subitis mobile vulgus 


(32.3) li mouvablez peuples s’esbahist (23) the moevable poeple is astoned of 
et se merveille des toutez les chosez alle thinges that comen selde and 
qui aviennent tardivez et soudaines en sodeinly in our age 

notre aage 

Changement de construction probablement voulu. 

11. P.v1.1 tui muneris sit; (32.2) tu m’aiez donne ou promis; (1) thou hast 
yeven or bi-hight me.— Mal, au lieu de: “‘il est de ton devoir; c’est ton privilége.”’ 

12. P.v1.3 (quaeso) uti quae hinc decernas, . . . edisseras; (32.3) que tu me 
devisez de ceste matere ef que ce me faces entendre; (3) that thou devyse . . . me 
of this matere, and that thou do me to understonden it—Decernere =décider, 
déduire; sens: “‘me dire ce que tu déduis de ces choses.” 

13. P.v1.70 individuitate; (33.2) simplece; (86) simplicitee. 

14. P.v1.94 vobis minime valentibus; (33.4) mous... pour ce que nous ne 
poons pas; (115) to us men, for we ne mowen nat. 

15. P.v1.136 colere; (34.2) continuer (mauvaise lecon, pour culliver du 18424); 
(168) to continue—La graphie coutiver ressemble 4 continuer. 

16. P.v1.186 iniqua sibi quidam perpeti videntur; (34.4) aucun sont veu 
souffrir les felonnies; (229) som seen that they suffren wrongfully felonyes.— 
(Ch. a traduit deux fois iniqua.) 

17. M.v1.15 revehique diem almum; (35.2) raporte le cler jour; (12) bringeth 
ayein the clere day. 

Livre V 

1. P.1.48 fortuiti causa compendii; (37.1) les causez de l’abregement du cas 
fortunel; (57) the causes of the abregginge of fortuit hap.—Compendium=gain 
accidentel; d’aprés la glose, “fortuiti compendii’=fortuiti eventus (Liddell). 

2. P.1.15 (divinis substantiis) efficax optatorum praesto est potestas; (37.2) 
puissance (y) est preste de faire ce qu’il desirent; (18) might redy to speden 
thinges that ben desired.—Traduction approximative. Praeso esse=étre 4 
portée, avoir 4 sa disposition. 
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3. P.m1.103 iustae humilitatis pretio; (39.1) par le pris de droiture (18424: 
droituriere) et de vraie humilite; (135) by the prys of rightwisnesse and of verray 
mekenesse.—Ch. ne traduit pas |’original. 

4. M.m1.1 foedera rerum—est accompagné, dans les deux textes, d’une glose: 
(39.1) les conjonctions de dieu et de homme, (2) that is to seyn, the conjunccioun 
of god and man—qui pourrait ne pas étre la bonne, 4 en juger par une autre glose 
insérée un peu plus loin: la divine pourveance e franche volente; the purviaunce 
of god and free wil (Skeat). 

5. M.m1.11 amore veri tectas reperire notas; (39.2) ... les couvertez notes 
de verite; (13) . . . notes of sooth y-covered.—La construction correcte est: amore 
veri. 

6. M.111.29 alte visa retractans; (39.2) retraite parfondement les chosez devant 
vuez; (36) retreteth deepliche thinges y-seyn biforn . . . (glose).—Alte =en haut. 

7. P.rv.45 Nihil . . . sui natura necessitatis habuisse; (40.1) n’ont elles en leurs 
naturez nulle necessite; (59) ne have they no necessitee of hir kinde.—L’inf. 
habuisse est rendu correctement dans le ms. 18424: n’ont elles eu; sui natura = 
by their own nature. 

8. P.1v.79 ille eminus manens intuetur; (40.2) li regars . . . voit de loing sens 
soi mouvoir; (102) the lokinge ...waiteth and seeth from afer . . . withoute 
moevinge of it-self—La construction correcte est: eminus manens. 

9. P.v1.22 non enim totum simul infinitae licet vitae spatium comprehendit 
atque complectitur 


(42.2) cara soit ce queellecompraigne (24) for al-thogh that it comprehende 
et embrace l’espasce de vie sans fin, and embrace the space of lyf infinit, 
toulevois ne embrace elle pas toute vit algates ne embraceth it nat the 
ensemble © space of the lyf al-togider. 


La restriction devrait se limiter 4 un seul mot: “‘infinitae,” mais les traducteurs 
ont étendue a la phrase entiére. 

10. P.v1.66 si praesenliam pensare velis; (42.4) se tu veulz penser et contre- 
penser la prescience; (78) yif thou wolt thenken and avyse the prescience. 

11. P.v1.119 ab absoluta naturae suae libertate non desinunt; (43.3) il sont 
deslies de necessite et ne delaissent pas la franchise de leur nature; (145) they 
ben absolut of necessitee and forleten nat ne cesen nat of the libertee of hir owne 
nature. 


Nous laisserons de cété les lacunes communes et noterons les passages 
ou les auteurs ont mal lu loriginal et ot le texte latin admet deux 
différentes lecons. 

Les fausses lecons particuliéres 4 Chaucer sont: 


L.1,M.1.8 maesta pour maesti; L.1,P.1v.155 accidit pour accedit; L.1,M.v.10 
primo pour primae; L.u1,P.111.22 praeterea pour praetereo; L.11,P.1v.95 auferre 
pour afferre; (id. L.mm,P.m.51); L.u,P.v.71 suppositis pour sepositis; L.11,M.1v.21 
Serenum pour serenus; L.11,M.v11.25 saeva p. sera; L.1u,P.vi1.9 moxius pour 
obnoxius; L.11,M.1x.22 angustam pour augustam; L.m,P.xm clavis p. clavus; 
L.1v,P.v1.75 explicatur p. implicatur. 
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Les fausses lecons communes aux deux traducteurs sont: 


L.1,P.v.41 levioribus p. lenioribus; L.1,P.v1.51 fomentum p. fomitem (id. L.1u1, 
M.x1.14); L.11,P.v11.63 aures p. auras; L.m1,P.1.53 summum p. suum; L.11, 
M.v1.9 pectora p. peiora; L.v1,M.v1.34 inter ea p. interea; L.Iv,P.v11.43 con- 
firmandae p. conformandae; L.1v,M.vu1.10 inani p. inmani; L.v,P.v1.165 inique 
(adv.) p. iniquae. 


Voici maintenant comment ils ont choisi lorsque le texte latin admet- 
tait deux lecons: 


1. L.m,M.1.14 Les deux traductions présentent la lecon des meilleurs mss.: 
alios pandit hiatus (et non: altos): (9.3) euvre encores sa gueule et ses girons et 
bee a plus avoir d’autre part; (11) sheweth other gapinges, that is to seyn, gapen 
and desyren yit after mo richesses. 

2. L.u,M.v.18. Ch. lit “arma”: armures, J. de M.: “arva’’: chans (13.1). 

3. L.m1,P.1.79 in diligendo—traduit: (17.1) en amer; (86) in lovinge. “In 
deligendo =en choisissant est une meilleure lecon.” Cf. Skeat. 

4. L.m,P.vu.11 ad explendam corporalem lacunam festinat. J. de M.: le 
parfont ventrail (19.3). Ch. lit “lasciviam” et traduit: (12) bodily jolitee. Cf. 
Skeat. 

5. L.m1,P.xm.68 Skeat fait ressortir que Ch. lit “lacerantem” et non ‘“‘a- 
trantem”’; J. de M. aussi: (25.4) qui despiecent; (91) that renden. 

6. L.tv,P.v1.19 dum mexas sibi ordine contexo rationes; (32.4) je te faiz les 
raisons enlaciees entreulz par ordre; (27) I weve to thee resouns y-knit by ordre.— 
Une autre lecon, d’aprés Skeat, est tibi, celle justement qu’a choisie Chaucer; 
dans la traduction francaise les deux lecons sont traduites (4 moins que ¢e ne 
soit dQ au contexte qui l’appelle presque). 

7. L.1v,P.vm.47 proelium . . . nimis (codd. meliores: animis) acre conseritis; 
(36.1) vous faites em vos couragez aigre bataille et fort; (66) thou sowest or 
plauntest a ful egre bataille in thy corage-——Ch. semble avoir traduit les deux 
lecons. 

8. L.v,P.v1.124 naturam non amittunt qua . . . non evenire potuissent. Skeat 
remarque que la lecon ordinaire est quia ou guae. Les deux auteurs lisent qua; 
(43.3) par laquelle; (151) by the which. 

9. L.1,P.1v.147 ipsa et L.1v,P.v1.17 delibare sont des conjectures. Nos tra- 
ducteurs suivent naturellement les mss. et lisent dans le premier cas actu ipso 
et dans le second deliberare. 


Notre dernier chapitre présentera les fautes de Chaucer provenant, 
ou bien de lecons paléographiquement fautives, ou bien d’une mauvaise 
interprétation du texte francais ou, enfin, d’une traduction trop littérale 
de celui-ci. De plus, il comprendra des rapprochements qui permettront 
de mieux comprendre certains passages de Chaucer ou qui justifieront 
sa facon de traduire. 
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Livre I 


1. M.1.19 nunc quia fallacem mutavit nubila vultum; (2.4) orendroit pour 
ce que ele oscure a nué son decevable voult; (18) but now, for Fortune cloudy 
hath chaunged hir deceyvable chere to me-ward.—To me-ward qui ne se trouve 
pas dans le texte latin, ne serait-il pas dd au francais or endroit (en deux mots)? 

2. M.1.20 protrahit ingratas moras—traduit par Chaucer: (20) draweth a-long 
unagreable dwellinges. Stewart range cette traduction parmi les ‘inappropriate 
or infelicitous renderings.’’ Voici le texte francais: (2.4) m’aloingne la desagreable 
demeure.—Le sens de ‘“‘demeure”’ et “‘dwellinges” est retard, délai. 

3. P.m.8 an uf tu quoque mecum rea falsis criminationibus agiteris?; (3.4) 
es tu donques pour ce venue que soies ainsi demenee coupable avec moy des faus 
blasmes?; (8) artow comen for thou art maked coupable with me of false blasmes? 

4. P.11.26 totam me sibi cessisse credentes; (4.1) en cuidanz que je m’en 
alasse toute a euz; (31) weninge that I hadde gon with hem everydel.—With 
est di au francais @. 

5. P.11.48 eo vallo muniti; (4.2) de cel paliz garni; (55) in swich a palis warne- 
stored and enclosed.—Swich est la traduction de tel qui pouvait facilement étre 
confondu avec cel 4 cause de la ressemblance du ¢ et du ¢ dans les mss. 

6. M.1v.16 stabilis suigue iuris; (4.2) estables et de son droit; (13) stable of 
his right.—-Ch. a la lecon du 18424: estables de son droit. 

7. P.1v.32 et quod conscientiae libertas habet; (4.4) et encore autre chose que 
franchise de conscience tient; (36) for this libertee hath the freedom of con- 
science.—For provient du franc. que qui a trés souvent le sens de car. 

8. P.1v.43 La glose sur la ““coemption” se trouvait, avant d’étre déplacée par 
Skeat, au méme endroit que dans le texte francais. 

9. P.1v.56 nihil apud aulicos reservavi; (5.1) vers ceus du pales roial; (78) to 
hem-ward of the kinges halle. Vers, envers est la traduction ordinaire de apud 
bien qu’elle ne soit pas exclusive: L.1,P.11.16 apud improbos mores; (3.4) envers 
les meurs mauvais (Ch.: by folk of wikkede maneres); L.1v,P.1v.147 apud 
sapientes, (31.4) vers les sagez hommes (Ch.: as to the wyse folk); mais L.n, 
P.v.13 apud unum congerantur, (11.4) estoit donne a un seul (Ch.: were gadered 
toward o man). 

10. P.1v.66 asirui; (5.1) estre pareille; (93) ben lykned.—Ch. a confondu 
Vadjectif pareil avec le verbe pareiller (Liddell). “Appareiller” =unir 4 quelque 
chose de pareil. 

11. P.1v.91 confessione delatorum uti; (5.2) user de la presente confession des 
accuseurs; (127) to han used and ben at the confessioun of myne accusours.— 
D’od vient to ben at? 

12. P.1v.92 in omnibus negotiis; (5.2) en toutez besoingnes ; (128) in alle nedes. 
—Besogne qui répond au mot “negotium” a quelquefois le sens de besoin. 

13. P.1v.165 existimatione foedatus; (6.2) conchiez de renommee; (218) de- 
fouled of my name by gessinge—Ch. traduit 4 la fois et le fr. et le lat. 

14. M.v.12 iterum mutet habenas; (6.2) mue derechief ses cours; (9) cometh 
eft ayeins hir cours.—La surprenante traduction de Ch. provient de la legon 
remuet (lu comme revient) du ms. 809 et du ms. de St. Omer. 
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15. P.v.11 non multitudinis imperio regitur; (6.4) n’est pas gouvernes par 
empire ne par commandement de multitude; (12) it nis nat governed by em- 
perours ne by governement of multitude.—L’erreur de Ch. provient plutét 
d’une imitation du texte franc. que de la trad. directe du latin. 

16. P.v1.8 fortuita temeritate; (7.2) par fortunele folie; (10) by fortunous 
fortune —Ch. traduit la legon du ms. 1098: fole fortune; “fol” =temerarius. 

17. P.v1.22 velut hiante valli robore; (7.3) aussi comme par la forterece du 
palis derompu ef ouverte; (28) so as the strengthe of the palis chyning is open.— 
Skeat parle d’un “sad nonsense of the passage.” II ressort du texte frang. qu’i! 
faudrait and au lieu de is. (Liddell l’a vu.) La méme confusion entre ef et es! 
a été faite par Ch. a la P.v1.10: conditorem praesidere deum; (7.2) que diex li 
feseur est maistres ef gouverneur; (11) that god, maker and mayster is gou- 


vernour. 
Livre IT 


1. P.1.14 de nostro adyto prolatis; (8.2) tretes de nostre secre; (21) were drawen 
out of myn entree, that is to seyn, out of myn informacioun.—Skeat croit que 
Ch. traduit aditu et non adyto. Mais la glose “informacioun”’ n’expliquerait-elle 
pas mieux secre qu’entree? Ch. a dd lire entree pour secre ce qui est trés explicable 
vu la ressemblance entre c et ¢ dans les manuscrits. 

2. P.1.37 calamitatibus pias inpendisse lacrimas; (9.2) plora piteusement pour 
les chelivetez de... ; (47) weep pitously for the caplivitee of . . —Chetivete 
signifie aussi “‘captivité’”’ en anc. fre. 

3. P.11.44 in hanc vitae scaenam; (10.1) en la cortine et en l’ombre de ceste 
vie; (55) in-to the shadwe or tabernacle of this lyf—Du Cange, s.v. scena: 
“Scena est camera, quae obumbrat locum in theatro. Item arborum in se 
cohaerentium quasi concamerata densatio.” Corline est traduit par tabernacle. 

4. M.111.17 positum lege est, ut constet genitum nihil; (10.2) que mulle chose 
engendree ne soit estable; (17) that mo-thing that is engendred nis . . . stable.— 
La négation superflue vient du francais. 

5. P.vu.23 quid habeat amplum magnificumque gloria; (14.2) combien contient 
de grandeur ou de largeur vostre gloire; (33) how mochel coveiteth it in largesse 
and in greet doinge—par confusion paléographique de contenir et convoiter. 

6. M.vu1.9 ut fluctus avidum mare certo fine coerceat; (15.3) que la mer 
couvoiteuse de pourprendre la terre refrene (ms. de Rennes) les floz; (6) that the 
see, greedy to flowen, constreyneth hise flodes—La comparaison des textes 
montre clairement le sens de “flowen” et, de plus, écarte la citation inexacte 
et la mauvaise explication du passage par Stewart dans son Essai sur Boéce, 
p. 224, 

Livre III 


1. P.1.31 in his . . . versatur; (16.3) em ces chosez est tournee; (34) in thise 
thinges is torned.—En a le sens de vers (4 moins qu’il ne faille lire, avec le ms. 
18424: trouvee). 

2. P.11.35 forenses querimoniae; (17.3) les complaintez des plaiz; (48) foreyne 
(!) compleyntes or quereles of pletinges——La mauvaise traduction de l’original 
est complétée par la trad. du texte francais. 
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3. M.u1.1 quamvis fluente dives auri gurgite non expleturas cogat avarus opes 
(17.4) ja soit ce que li riches avers a (1) al were it so that a riche coveytous 
tout un gort decorant d’or et amoncelle man hadde a river fletinge al of gold, 
richeces qui ja ne li acompliront sa yit sholde it never staunchen his 
couvoitise ... coveitise ... 

La comparaison montre clairement la lacune dans Chaucer. 

4. P.v1.29 ne a virtute degeneret; (19.2) que il ne forlignent pas de la vertu; 
(37) ne sholden nat outrayen or forliven fro the virtues.—Forligner =sortir d’une 
race, dégénérer; la graphie forliner (cf. digne 4 coté de dine, refraignent pris 
souvent pour refrenent, etc.) peut étre lue comme forliver. Voir 4 ce sujet: 
M, Science, “A suggested Correction of the text of Chaucer’s Boethius’ in 
Times Literary Supplement, London, March 22, 1923, p. 199. 

5. M.v1.1 simili surgit ab ortu; (19.3) sont (Ms. 18424: sourt) de semblable 
nessement; (1) ben of semblable birthe.—Ben est la traduction de sont qui 
provient d’une mauvaise lecture de sourt. Preuve irréfutable que Ch. s’est servi 
du texte francais. 

6. P.1x.13 an tu arbitraris quod nihilo indigeat egere potentia?; (20.3) or me 
di, cuidez tu ce qui a souffraite et faute de puissance, ne ait de riens souffraite ne 
besoing?; (16) But sey me this. Wenest thou that he, that hath nede of power, 
that him ne lakketh no-thing?—Ce passage est cité par Stewart (p. 224) comme 
exemple de la pierre d’achoppement pour Chaucer: la relation de la proposition 
dépendante avec la principale. Or, la comparaison des deux textes montre que 
Ch. n’y est pour rien; cela provient du francais. De méme pour I’autre exemple 
cité par Stewart: L.u1,P.1x.28=J. de M., fol. 20.3 et 4. 

7. P.x.26 id, quo melius nihil est, bonum esse quis dubitet?; (22.1) nulz ne 
pourroit doubter que, ce de cui nulle chose n’est milleur, ne soit bon; (31) it may 
nat ben douted thanne, that he, that nothing nis bettre, that he nis good.— 
L’emploi des négations trahit la syntaxe francaise. 

8. P.x.103 addas hoc omnibus licet; (22.4 et 23.1) ajuste donques (18424) ce 
bien qui est de ceste beneurte a toutez les chosez dessus ditez; (130) adde thanne 
thilke good, that is maked blisfulnesse, to alle the forseide thinges.—Ch. a mal 
rendu le texte francais. 

9. P.xm.15 exponam; (25.1) espondrai (Ms. de l’Arsenal 733: repondre) ; (22) 
I shal amsweren.—Ch. reproduit la lecon du ms. 733. 

10. P.x1.20 non tam vero certus naturae ordo procederet nec (diversae partes) 
tam dispositos motus explicarent; (25.2) ne certez l’ordre de nature n’iroit pas 
si certaine ne ne despleroit si ordenez mouvements; (30) ne the certein ordre of 
nature ne sholde nat bringe forth so ordenee moevinges.—Les deux sujets du 
texte latin déja fondus en un seul en francais, ont amené Ch. 4 n’exprimer qu’un 
seul verbe. 

11. P.xu.55 obtemperantium salus; (25.3) li sauvemens des choses descordans 
(!); (75) the savinge of obedient thinges—Nom. obtemperantes. 

12. P.x11.91 quasi munusculum dabas; (26.1) tu me donnoiez aussi comme un 
coronable don; (126) thou yave me as a covenable yift.—Il est clair que la faute 
de Ch. provient de la mauvaise lecture du texte francais. Cf. Ch., P.x.101: 
mede of coroune. 
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13. M.x11.31 quae sontes agitant metu; (26.2) qui tourmentent et espoentent 
ames nuisans; (24) that tormentent and agastent the sowles by anoy. Jefferson 
conteste 4 tort la note de Liddell: “Rather anoyous sowles,”’ et croit que by 
anoy traduit metu. La traduction ordinaire de muire dans Ch. est anoy: cf. 
L.1,M.v.33 anoyinge folk pour li nuisant, L.1,M.v.37 anoyeth pour nuisent (6.3). 

14. M.xm.51 (Orpheus Eurydicen suam) vidit, perdidit, occidit; (26.3) re- 
garda .. . et la perdi, et fu morte; (41) lokede abakward . . . and loste hir, and 
was deed.—Les trois verbes latins précités, formant un glyconique (— — — 
~~—~vw), il faut mesurer occidit avec i court. La traduction frang. est 
donc correcte; dans Ch., il faudrait ajouter le sujet she. 

15. M.x.37 spernit flumina; (26.3) despist les fleuves et n’a cure de boire; 
(28) despyseth the flodes to drinke.—Lacune? 


Livre IV 


1. P.1.16 in locum facinorum supplicia luit; (26.4) que li mauvais et li felon 
deussent comparer; (22) in stede of wikkede felounes. 

2. P.1.83 circa ipsam rerum summam verticemque deficiunt; (fol. 108.2, 
Ms. 18424) defaillent de ca la somme des choses; (113) they failen of thilke somme 
of thinges.—De ca qui appelle citra et non circa, a été probablement pris par 
Ch. avec le la suivant comme de cele et traduit of thilke. 

3. P.11.87 quo nihil ulterius iaceret; (108.4, Ms. 18424) duquel ne gerroit outre 
ou I’en peust aler; (120) fro the whiche place ther ne laye no wey forther.—Fro 
the whiche qui traduit le latin quo, vient du fr¢. duguel; c’est un gallicisme. 

4. P.11.96 sic quoque intemperantia fragiles; (28.2) et aussi certes fait desa- 
trempance les hommes foibles; (130) and certes, so doth distemperaunce to feble 
men.—Ch. a pris foibles pour une épithéte. 

5. M.11.10 hunc apri facies tegit; (29.4) li uns est couvers de forme de sanglier; 
(7) that oon of hem, is covered his face with forme of a boor.—His face dans Ch. 
est de trop; il a combiné ici la traduction francaise avec le texte latin. 

6. P.11.34 quae in boni praemio videmus accedere, eadem necesse est in mali 
poena contraria parte respondeant 


(29.2) il couvient que aussi comme (42) it mot nedes ben, that right as we 
nous veons avenir ou loier de bien, que _seen bityden in guerdoun of goode that 
aussi aviengne, de la contraire partie, also mot the peyne of yvel answery, 
en la paine du mal. by contrarye party, to shrewes. 

7. P.1v.94 sed saltem audienda; (31.1) au moins voulontiers oir; (127) but 
eek gladly herkne hem. 

8. P.1v.113 num videntes eadem caecos putaremus?; 


(31.2) nous qui verrions ces meismes (152) now we that mighten seen the 
chosez ne cuiderions pas que cil et same thinges, wolde we nat wene that 
ceulz qui seroient de semblable opinion he were blinde? 

ne fussent avugle? 

“Videntes eadem” est pris erronément avec “putaremus’”; il est traduit deux 
fois en francais: mous qui verrions ces meismes choses, et cil et ceulz qui seroient 
de semblable opinion (avec caecos). Ch. l’a vu et s’est arrété a cil =he. 
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9. P.1v.129 turpitudo; (31.3) l’ordure de pechie; (179) filthe or sinne. 

10. P.v1.18 hanc differas voluptatem; (32.4) que tu te seuffres de ce delit; 
(25) (thou most) suffren and forberen of thilke delyte—Se souffrir de=se 
passer de. 

11. P.v1.123 accomodat; (34.1) li preste; (151) leneth hem.—Le texte fre. 
confirme la note de Skeat (leneth et non leueth). 

12. P.v1.144 me quoque excellentior; (34.2) un plus sage par moi; (176) the 
more excellent by me——La traduction “par moi” et “by me” est conforme a 
la note de Trivet au fol. 131.4 ad “excellentior”: quia per sapientiam hoc 
extollitur. 

13. P.v1.133 opinioni tuae perversa confusio (est); (34.1) quant a l’opinion 
de toy, c’est parverse confusion; (163) as to thy wikkede opinioun, it is a con- 
fusion.—Ch. se garde de rendre le texte franc. littéralement. 

14. P.v1.171 collatae pecuniae remedio medetur; (34.3) met remede Pp (i.e. 
par) donner li richecez; (210) putteth remedie, to yeven him richesses. L’abré- 
viation du manuscrit francais p a été mal résolue par Chaucer: pour au lieu 
de par. 

15. M.v1.42 quae stabilis continet ordo; (35.2) les chosez qui sont contenuesz 
par ordenance estable; (34) the thinges that ben continued by stable ordinaunce. 
—En traduisant continued, Ch. n’a fait que reproduire la lecon du ms. 809: 
continuees. 

16. P.vm.41 non decet indignari; (35.4) ne se (18424) doit pas esbahir ne 
troubler; (55) ne semeth nat to abaissen or disdaignen.—Cf. la note de Skeat 
ad 56: Ed. abasshen, A. abassen. 


Livre V 


1. P.1.3 recta quidem exhortatio twaque auctoritate dignissima; (36.3) certez, 
droituriers est li tiens amonestemens et tres dignes par l’auctorite de toy; (3) 
Certes, rightful is thyn amonestinge and ful digne by auctoritee——Ce n’est pas 
nécessairement une faute de traduction comme le croient Skeat et Stewart. Il 
n’y a chez Chaucer qu’une lacune, et elle est comblée par le texte francais. Les 
traducteurs veulent dire qu’a cause de l’autorité de Philosophie, |’exhortation 
de celle-ci est digne de respect. Ils savent bien traduire dignus+abl.: p. ex. 
L.1v,P.1.12 dignum admiratione; (26.4) digne de merveille. 

2. P.1.26 quamquam id illi non de operante principio, sed (de materiali 
subiecto) hoc . . . quasi quoddam iecerint fundamentum 


(36.4) ja soit ce que ce n’entendissent (32) al-be-it so that they ne under- 

il pas de dieu qui est commencement  stonden ne meneden it naught by god, 

et premiers ouvrans, mais il geterent prince and beginnere of werking, but 

aussi comme un fondement they casten [it, Skeat] as a manere 
foundement——-— 

It (=hoc), ajouté par Skeat, manque aussi dans le texte francais. 

3. P.11.17 se in mentis divinae speculatione conservant; (37.2) elles se gardent 
ou regart de la divine pensee; (19) they loken hem in the speculacioun or lok- 
inge . ..—Loken hem ne peut provenir que d’une mauvaise interprétation du 
francais. 
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4. P.1.25 adiuvant; (37.3) elles aident a acraistre; (28) they hepen (?) and 
encresen. 

5. P.1.26 propria libertate captivae; (37.3) chetivez et estrangiees de leur 
propre franchise; (30) caitifs fro hir propre libertee—La lacune est évidente 4 
cause de fro. 

6. P.11.94 quoque nihil sceleratius excogitari potest; (38.4) de la quelle chose 
plus felonnesse ne puet estre pansee; (121) of the whiche ther ne may ben thoght 
no more felonous.—Of the whiche au lieu de than the whiche—syntaxe de l’ancien 
francais. 

7. M.m1.13 Scitne, quod appetit, anxia, nosse?; (39.2) Scet elle que elle ait 
cogneu ce que elle requiert angoisseusement (18424) a cognoistre?; (16) Wot it 
aught thilke thing that it, anguissous, desireth to knowe?—Lacune. 

8. P.1v.21 positionis gratia; (39.3) par grace de possion (pos a la fin de la ligne, 
sion au commencement de la ligne suivante); (30) by grace of posession.—La 
mauvaise lecon de Ch. est expliquée par Skeat comme ayant été prise sous la 
dictée. Ne serait-ce pas plutét une erreur visuelle provenant du manuscrit 
francais? 

9. P.1v.42 quasi vero credamus; (39.4) aussi comme se nous cuidons (18424; 
ms. 1097: cuidions); (56) But, certes, right as we frowen.—Comparons avec 
L.v,P.11.25 quasi vero laboretur; (38.1) mais aussi comme se nous travaillons; 
(30) but as it were y-travailed. On voit que cet emploi provient du francais. 

10. P.v.38 nos quibus sentiendi vis inest; (41.3) nous qui avons force . . . de 
sentir, c’est a dire de comprendre par raison, par imagination et par sens; (49) 
we that han strengthe . . . of wit, that is to seyn, by resoun and by imaginacioun 
and by wit.—Le texte francais comble la lacune. 

11. M.v.12 nisi male desipis; (42.1) se tu ne es hors du (18424: de ton) sens; 
\13) but-yif thou wexest yvel out of thy wit—Latin et francais mal fondus. 

12. P.v1.75 praesentia; (43.1) presentes; (93) presence—par confusion palé- 
ographique du ¢ et du c. 

13. P.v1.168 cum nostrorum actuum futura qualitate; (44.1) avec la diverse 
qualite de nos faiz qui sont neis encores a avenir; (211) with the dyverse qualitee 
of oure dedes.—Ch. n’a pas traduit futura; il n’a donné que la glose. Trivet note 
en effet: qualitate i.e. diversitate in bonitate et malicia. 


Quelle sera notre conclusion? Nous avons vu que Chaucer a un grand 
nombre d’additions identiques 4 celles de Jean de Meun. Nous les avons 
confrontées, mais ne les avons pas admises comme fournissant une 
preuve certaine de notre thése, vu |’existence du commentaire de G. de 
Conches, de M* Hugonin et d’autres, mais surtout de celui de N. Trivet 
ot Chaucer a pu puiser. Nous avons laissé le lecteur lui-méme se faire 
une opinion sur la ressemblance étrange de ces gloses qui, provenant 
d’un commentaire latin, auraient pu étre traduites différemment. A céoté 
de ces gloses identiques, Chaucer en a beaucoup d’autres qu’on ne trouve 
pas dans J. de Meun, et inversement. Il faudrait étudier 4 fond le com- 
mentaire de Trivet pour pouvoir se prononcer définitivement sur les 
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gloses de nos traducteurs. Nous n’avons pas considéré non plus comme 
une preuve suffisante les expressions redoublées identiques. Elles peuvent 
provenir également du commentaire latin et, d’ailleurs, il y a une 
quantité d’expressions redoublées ou les deux textes ne s’accordent pas. 
Nous avons cité ensuite des ressemblances qui nous paraissent des 
imitations directes: mots ou locutions que Chaucer, au lieu de les rendre 
en anglais, indépendamment, par un mot de son choix, a préféré traduire 
par les mémes mots qu’avait choisis le traducteur francais. Les res- 
semblances stylistiques sont trés convaincantes: agencement de phrases, 
ordre de phrases ou d’éléments de phrases, changement de propositions 
subordonnées en coordonnées et vice versa, transformation d’inter- 
rogatives en affirmatives, fusion de phrases, maniement de la concision 
latine avec ses adjectifs, son ablatif absolu—tout cela montre, non 
seulement une méme méthode dans les deux traductions, mais des 
imitations certaines. En ce qui concerne les fautes communes—et il y a 
en a une grande quantité—elles proviennent, pour la plupart, de |’imi- 
tation directe; il n’y en a que peu qu’on puisse mettre au compte du 
commentateur. En dernier lieu, nous avons donné les passages dans 
lesquels Chaucer a fait des fautes par suite d’une mauvaise interpré- 
tation du texte frangais ou a cause de |’inattention qui lui a fait laisser 
des lacunes, reproduire des mots paléographiquement fautifs et con- 
server la syntaxe francaise. Ces preuves d’imitation sont indiscutables. 

Ainsi, nous pouvons affirmer que Chaucer, en traduisant la Conso- 
lation de Boéce, s’est servi de la traduction francaise et que, bien qu’il 
n’ait employé celle-ci ni exclusivement ni d’une fagon suivie, sa dette 
envers Jean de Meun est considérable. 

V. L. Depecx-HEry 


The City College (New York) 








LXIV 
THE IDENTITY OF FRANCESCO CIECO DA FERRARA 





RANCESCO CIECO DA FERRARA, author of the Mambriano, 

has been an enigmatic figure in Italian literature. It is strange that 
so little is known of this important intermediary between Boiardo and 
Ariosto. Long after his death, it is true, some definite but extravagant 
things were written about him by literary men who; ably felt the 
need of dressing up the poor poet: he was an eminent jurist,’ a theologian 
and philosopher.? But we know only Cieco the minstrel, and common 
sense would question the truth of these assertions. Again, almost a 
hundred years after his death, the family name of Bello was bestowed 
upon Cieco by Francesco Buonamici,’ a philosopher and astronomer 
whose information about Italian literary matters was scant and in- 
accurate.‘ Although scholars like Rua have followed the Bello clue 
without success,® this cognomen has come down into our library cata- 
logues and even into Rua’s own edition of the Mambriano. Would it 
not be good sense to dismiss the Bello christening as the tardy and off- 
hand mistake of an astrologer? 

When this doubtful information is put aside, a fact remains of greatest 
importance for the identity of Francesco Cieco da Ferrara: there was a 
second Francesco Cieco, a contemporary who is known in his Persiano 
and Giositra and in various documents as “‘da Fiorenza.”’ These docu- 
ments come, moreover, from Ferrara, the supposed fatherland of Cieco 
the First. From this superficial resemblance it is tempting to identify 
the Florentine Cieco with the Ferrarese. With this in view, Professor 
Bertoni has studied the evidence that the Este archives offer® but he is 
brought up finally by the syllogism which has kept other scholars from 
really examining the facts: Florentines write only Tuscan; Cieco da 
Ferrara’s Mambriano is Northern in language; therefore a Florentine 
could not have written it. Now da Fiorenza was surely a Florentine and 
there is no doubt that the Mambriano is Northern. The premise then 
is the crux of the matter. Could a Tuscan possibly have written the 
“Lombard” Mambriano? 


1F. A. Superbi, A pparato degli uomini illustri di Ferrara (Ferrara, 1620), 11, 101. 

? F. B. Borsetti, Historia Ferr. gymnasii (Ferrara, 1735), 1, 341. 

3 Discorsi poetici in difesa d’A ristotile (Firenze, 1597), p. 29. 

* See what he says of the Spagna in the same passage. 

5 Rua ran down a Ferrarese Bello only to find that he was a bravo. See his Novelle del 
Mambriano (Torino, 1888), pp. 24, 25. 

6 “Tl Cieco da Ferrara e altri improvvisatori alla corte di Ferrara,” Giornale storico, 
xcrv (1929), 271-278. 
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We shall see later how this can be resolved. First, however, a thorough 
examination of the problem of identity involves other inquiries: How 
convincing is the resemblance of the two blind poets? Is any light shed 
on the problem by near contemporary literati? Is there any internal 
evidence to show that the works of the two ciechi are from the same 
hand? 

For the first and most important of these inquiries, the matter of 
resemblance, we must first state what we know or can surmise about 
Francesco Cieco da Ferrara and his work, and then compare this with 
what we know about Francesco Cieco da Fiorenza. Since our knowledge 
of the latter is entirely, and significantly, previous to that of da Ferrara, 
we shall proceed backward in examining the evidence. Starting with 
1509 when da Ferrara’s Mambriano first appeared, we shall go back 
step by step to 1470, date of the first appearance of da Fiorenza. This 
section in turn divides itself into two groups: first a study of the Mam- 
briano and the documents that surely refer to its author and second, an 
examination of our record of Cieco da Fiorenza Ferrarese documents, 
together with the Persiano and the Giostra.’ 

I. The Libro d’arme e d’amore nomato Mambriano was first printed in 
Ferrara in 1509. Although it is long and diffuse enough with its forty-five 
cantos, it does not run to ninety-five as Professor Natali tells under 
“Cieco, Francesco” in the new Enciclopedia italiana! Rinaldo, as in most 
of the Italian romances, is the outstanding hero and is instrumental in 
turning back the vengeful invasion of the pagan, Mambriano. This 
serious business of defending Christendom, with its counterpart of con- 
verting the heathen (which falls most properly to the Roman Senator, 
Orlando) is relieved by the novelle which Cieco has inserted everywhere. 
Indeed the epic muse whom he so often invokes smiles feebly on while 
the Tuscan imp laughs in glee. These verse stories, really expanded 
facezie of the Poggio type, are the distinguishing mark of the poem. 

Cieco I® died some time shortly before February 23, 1506, terminus 
set by a letter to Isabella d’Este from her Ferrarese representative, 
Baldassar Machiavelli. He could not have been very old at the time, 
for we are told that importunate death took him away “cosi presto’’!° 


7 Part of these documents are new, part have been printed before by A. Venturi, “L’arte 
ferrarese nel periodo di Ercole d’Este,”’ Atti e memorie della deputazione di storia per le 
provincie di Romagna, 11, iv (1887-88), 91 ff.; G. Rua, “Postille su tre poeti ciechi,” Giornale 
storico, x1 (1888), 294 ff.; G. Bertoni, J] Cieco da Ferrara cit. As these are often incomplete 
and sometimes inaccurate, I have reprinted them from their sources. 

8 We shall call Francesco Cieco da Ferrara, Cieco I; Francesco Cieco da Fiorenza, 
Cieco IT. ® Quoted entire by Rua in his Novelle, p. 26. 

10 Introductory letter to Mambriano (Ferrara, 1509): ‘‘... molte cose ge haverebbe 
acconcie .. . , se l’importuna morte non l’havesse cosi presto da mezo tolto...”’ 
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and in the Mcmbriano, written only ten years before, he complains of 
all sorts of ills but says never a word about old age. 

The Mambriano was composed in Mantua for the Marquis Francesco 
Gonzaga in the years 1491-96. Cieco tells us at the end of his work that 
he was living there." The “divo Sole” (i, 2) ‘chi ha sopra di me iuris- 
dizione” (i, 3) must be the “gonzagesco sole” of xii, 1. These certainly 
qualify Francesco Gonzaga unless Gianfrancesco of Bozzolo (in whose 
service we shall later find the poet) is meant. However, in i, 2, there is 
implication that the patron was a man of military action” which applies 
to the condottiere Francesco very well but not at all to the peaceful lord 
of Bozzolo. Moreover, the whole work reflects faithfully the Mantuan 
attitude toward the invasion of Charles VIII." It is from these refer- 
ences to various stages of the invasion and from the introductory com- 
ments on the weather which are peculiar to the poem that we can date 
its composition. Rua had already done this in his Novelle del Mambriano 
and I have elsewhere amplified his conclusions." It is important to note 
that no cantos were written in the summer. This would indicate that 
Cieco was a traveling minstrel, abroad in summer months when traveling 
was easy and when his patrons were most likely absent from the city." 

Certain characteristics of the author stand out in his work. He is 
prolix, somewhat vulgar, a chronic complainer, and often talks so much 
like an improviser im piazza that one is likely to take seriously his 
frequent chatter about inspiration, voice, singing, and audience" in 
spite of the fact that these attitudes were usually traditional poses. 
Thus Cieco, even though his Mambriano approaches the classification 
of “court poem,” has not the earmarks of a court poet like Boiardo. 
Indeed contemporaries remarked a plebeian quality in him: “Plebis 
Meonidem’’;'? “V’altro cieco a Ferrara ornd le glebe”’ ;!* Cassio da Narni 
speaks of him as a mendicant'® and Cieco himself refers to his humble 
origin.”° These qualities are of course what one would expect to find in a 
blind singer; indeed the excuse for much of Francesco’s complaining is 


41 Poscia che sotto il bel castalio manto/II debil mio intelletto alberga e vive, (xlv, 1) 

2 E satisfar in parte al suo disire,/Narrando gli altrui fatti con parole; 

18 Rua, Novelle cit., pp. 9-13. 

14 Francesco d’ Antonio da Fiorenza, Cieco, Doctoral Dissertation (Harvard University, 
1935), pp. 40-55. 8 Tbid., p. 47. 

16 j, 5; xviii, 2-3; xxi, 1; xxix, 1-2; xxxi, 3; xxxiv, 2. 

17 Poem of Ioannesmaria Tricaelius appended to first edition of the Mambriano (Ferrara, 
1509). 

18 Line 18 of a work without title by Lelio Manfredi, quoted by F. Flamini, “Viaggi 
fantastici e ‘Trionfi’ di Poeti” in Nozze Cian=Sappa-Flandinet (Bergamo, 1894), p. 293. 

19 Morte del Danese (Milano, 1522), 11, iv, 140. 

2° Mambriano, vi, 3. 
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his blindness. However, his remarkable learning*' would indicate that 
he was not so afflicted from birth.” 

If Cieco composed his magnum opus for the Gonzaga, he later in- 
tended to revise it so that it might be dedicated to the Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este. Such is the tenor of the profuse letter prefaced to the first edition 
of the poem and signed by a certain Eliseus Cognitus. Of such a revision 
there is a bit of evidence in the first canto where Cieco says: “Io trovo, 
monsignor Reverendissimo.’ This form of address which does not apply 
to the unreverend Francesco Gonzaga nor fit any other of the Mantuan 
family, would naturally be used toward the Cardinal. Indeed Ippolito 
made a relatively important gift, April 26, 1496, to a “‘franc® ziego” and 
there can be little doubt that this was our poet. He had finished the 
Mambriano at this time and left Mantova. 


Spexa per conto de donacion fa lo Ill™° mo. Sigs mio R™° de dare ad xxvi aprille 
L quatordixe s. uno m fasse bonj a la prefata sua sig. per conto de girolimo del 
Contugo per braza sie pano Cupo per uno biancheta se feze dare a franc® ziego 
gie dona sua s. da quella /50 107 L xiiij s 1.* 


This is a first case in point: although the recipient is not called “‘da 
Ferrara” we may be sure from what we know of his relation to Ippolito 
that this is the same Cieco. Similarly from what we know about the 
composition of the Mambriano we may conclude that a series of letters 
from the Gonzaga archives refers to him also. In 1492 Cieco had been 
in Bozzolo, a minor Gonzaga court. However, late in November, Gian- 
francesco Gonzaga, lord of Bozzolo, sent him to Mantova for the 
edification of his chivalry-loving relatives. 


Mando a la S. V. Francisco orbo accio che anchora lei ne possa pigliar qualche 
piacere nel suo canto che ogni di megliora, et prego quella quando gli parra non 
gli sia dispiacere de remandarlo, perche qua ho poco altro piacere se non di 
audirlo, 


Here Cieco is obviously a minstrel. As we shall see later, however, he 
was no novice and the “canto” which is improving can hardly refer to 
his singing. It must rather mean his materia which, if it was daily getting 
better, was certainly not some traditional chivalric story which the 


%1 P, Rajna, Fonti dell’Orlando Furioso (Firenze, 1900), p. 32. 

® He speaks often of his blindness. Once he says he “lost” his sight (xxvii, 46) perhaps 
from a fall into a ditch as we may infer from xviii, 92-93; xxv, 3; i, 6. 3, 7. 

* Rajna (Fonti cit., p. 68n.) though this was Lodovico Gonzaga, but this prelate was 
absent from the city during Cieco’s stay. Gardner, Dukes and Poets in Ferrara (New 
York, 1904), p. 486n., guessed the Cardinal Sigismondo Gonzaga, but Sigismondo was not 
Cardinal until 1505. % Archivio Estense, Guardaroba I pp. I, Reg. 1492-96, fol. 143. 

*6 Archivio storico Gonzaga, Carteggio inviati e diversi (Busta, 1800), sub die. 
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Bozzolese had heard a hundred times, but something new—the Mam- 
briano! 

Isabella d’Este, Marchioness of Mantua, had been trying to borrow 
Cieco for some time: we have an earlier answer to an inquiry of hers: 
Ill™* et ex. Domina hon. Conzo che sia il tempo subito mandaro Francisco orbo 
a v. extis che per questi tempi esso ha timore de cadere et ne fa sua scusa & se 
in altro posso far cosa grata a la p* quella ha solo de comandar 
Bozuli xij novembris 149277 


It is perhaps significant that this fear of falling is mentioned frequently 
in the Mambriano. 

Isabella was one of the most chronic borrowers of the Renaissance 
and she had evidently taken possession of Cieco for some time in the 
previous year (1491). Although the letter in question is lost, we have 
the answer of Antonia del Balzo, wife of Gianfrancesco of Bozzolo: 
Ill™* Madama mia: ho visto quanto la s. v. me scrive per una sua de di 20 di 
questo circha el facto de franc® cecho Ala quale respondendo dico che non sola- 
mente sono contenta che esso franc? resti li tutto quello tempo che a quella piace 
ma quando colui non basti—possendo io fare cosa che grata sia a v. ex*!* veniro 
anchora io di bonisima voglia Per questo non me occurre dire altro se non rac” 
a la bona gratia de V. p* ex‘ pregandola se digni de comandarme in tutto 
quello ch’io posso che sempre me trovara promptissima a ogni suoi piaceri 
Bozuli xxiij oct. 1491 
Antonio de Bautio** 


It is interesting to note that this long stay of the minstrel and poet in 
Mantua corresponds to the time of the beginning of the recitation of 
the Mambriano as we have dated it. This should establish the fact that 
these letters all refer to its author. 

II. Before going back to examine the documents that refer to a 
Francesco Cieco da Fiorenza, it might be well to state what sort of a 
person he must be to take on the mantle of the Mantuan Cieco, author 
of the Mambriano. Outside of the similarity of name and affliction, he 
should be a minstrel, a wanderer, an improviser, humble, but gifted 
enough to attract considerable attention. He must compose or recite 
romances of chivalry which are fairly original, long winded and without 
much unity of action. He should have also a penchant for the novella 
or “facetia” as it was often called.?® He must not be too young or old 
a man to become the da Ferrara who died in 1506 at middle age. This 
basic description is indeed that of Francesco da Fiorenza, Cieco II. But 
27 Ibid., sub die. %8 Tbid., sub die. 

*° Facetia is a common translation for the Italian novella. Sabbadino degli Arienti calls 


his collection of short and piquant stories Facetiarum Poretanarum opus. See “Lettera 
dedicatoria” to Le Porretane, ed. Gambarin (Bari, 1914), p. 1. 
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doubters will say that sometimes, if rarely, there are series of coinci- 
dences like that which we shall trace; that there are sometimes twins 
who have no family ties whatsoever. If the Ferrarese “twin,” Cieco II, 
however, had an important connection with the court of Mantua, the 
doubters might perhaps be persuaded they were wrong. As a matter of 
fact, the Cieco who appears now in Ferrara was a domestic of the Marquis 
of Mantua! Thus we run immediately into what is not a simple coinci- 
dence, but what might be called the square of a coincidence: Cieco I 
was from Ferrara but lived in Mantua, Cieco II was from Mantua but 
lived in Ferrara. 


Mandato IIl.™* et Exc.™* Domine nostre Domine Elionore de Aragonia Ducisse 
Ferr. Vos, factores generales eius, dari et solvi faciatis Francisco orbo familiari 
Ill. domini Marchionis Mantue florenum unum auri et in auro: quem sibi 
prelibata Ill.™* D. Nostra de eius liberalitate et munificentia donat et poni 
faciatis ad expensam Exc.“ sue. Raynaldus de Fantis iiij Junij 1489*° 


There are three other entries of the same gift, all calling the poet 
“Francesco orbo.”*! 

This is a most important bridge in the backward journey of our argu- 
ment; it serves to tie together the Mantuan and Ferrarese poets. Indeed 
if he were called here ‘‘da Fiorenza,” it would establish immediately 
the fact that the two ciechi were but one. But the fact that he is here in 
Ferrara would indicate that this is the da Fiorenza who, as we shall see, 
had been an inhabitant of the town. Moreover, in the next record pre- 
vious to this he is called first simply “‘Francisco Antonii ceco” and then 
“da fiorenza.”’ 


Mandato IIl.™ Principis et Ex.! domini nostri domini Herculis Ducis Ferr. Vos, 
factores generales, dari faciatis Francisco Antonii ceco florenum unum auri et in 
auro quem sua cels.*° sibi donat de sua consueta liberalitate occaxione quarun- 
dam faceciarum quas recitavit Sue Excellentie. 

(Sept. 17, 1481)* 
L.6 d.17 s.4 m all’oste della Corona in ferrara per spesa fatta a francesco Ciecho 
da fiorenza che ando a lozare in d* hostaria adj detto con uno famiglio la sera— 


et remaxe deto francesco insino adj 21 detto che si parti la matina. 
(Sept. 7, 1481)* 


Here we pick up an important item of the basic description of Cieco I: 
Cieco II recited facezie to his Excellence, Ercole d’Este of Ferrara. They 
may well have been some of the rollicking movelle later inserted in the 


* Archivio Estense, Mandati, 1489, f°. 109. 

+ Idem, Conto generale, 1489, N. N. N., f°. 67; Mandati, 1489, f°. 1196; Zornalle de ussita, 
1489, N. N. N., f°. 4. ® Idem, Mandati, 1481, f°. 104. 

% Idem, Spese, 1481, f°. 33. The accountant has carelessly interchanged the s. and d. 
which should read: s.17 d.4. 
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Mambriano. Certainly it is significant that in the other record of this 
same visit their author is called “francescho Ciecho da fiorenza,” be- 
cause in da Fiorenza’s work there are no such stories while in da Ferrara’s 
there are many! Cieco II is trying hard to become Cieco I. 

Obviously the poet was “on the road” and his domestic may have 
been a blind man’s guide or perhaps someone to help with the per- 
formance. In our next record we shall find Francesco with more than 
one attendant. Their function must have been to contribute to the 
cantambanco’s performance; indeed Pontano has left us a record of such 
functionaries.“ 

Earlier in the same year Cieco made a visit at the Corona and his bill 
is again paid by the ducal Chamberlain. This must mean that Ercole 
took a particular interest in the blind poet, perhaps even inviting him 
to visit the city at the Court’s expense. 

L.12, $.13 e danari 6 de m a Santino da Milano oste alla Corona per la spesa 
da lui fatta a Francescho horbo da Fiorenza che ando a lozare in detta hostaria 


con soi famigli e con una mulla. 
(March 10, 1481)* 


This series of occasional visits to Ferrara under Ercole’s aegis goes 

back to December, 1479, when the Court paid his bill at the Anzollo. 
Cieco had evidently remained here nine days and left January 1, 1480, 
on foot. 
Dinari donati pagati per ricevuti In albergi—a Nicollo matto hosto al anzollo 
L. tre s. ot. adi primo de zenaro per una spexa per lui facta in soa hostaria a 
francescho dantonio da fiorenza horbo detto Inprovixo el quale rimaxe alozatto 
In detto La matina a piedj et e statto alozato In detta soa hostaria per tutto 
il 9 del detto la matina a dexenare. e poj partj che avutto In detto tempo da 
detta hostaria pasti disasette a s.4 de m el pasto monta L iij s viij d.* 


We have said that the language of the Mambriano often implies that its 
author was an improviser. It is pleasing to find that Cieco II is called 
here by the nickname, “Inprovixo.” In a document of 1479 his im- 
provisation is again recorded: 


a francisco orbo da fiorenza, che dice in Rima alo Improviso de lo prefato n. S. 
uno vestito fodrato de agnellj uno zipon de seda et uno paro de calce.*” 


% “Antonius” in Opera (Venezia, 1501), f°. 24v. 

% Archivio Estense, Spese, 1481, f°. 28. If Francesco had two men with him, this bill 
is calculated for 16 or 17 days. In his September stay L.6, S.17 =S.137; 2 men for 14 days 
is about S.5 a day per man. This time 17 days for 3 men should be 17 XS.15=S.255 or L.12, 
S.15. Perhaps we should say 16 days and leave the balance to the mule! 

% Idem, Libro della Spenderia, 1480, f°. 21. 

37 Idem, Registro: Spesa de lo offitio del sp. Marco de Galaoto, 1479, p. p. f°. 56. The entry 
is not dated. 
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Indeed one would judge from the uncouth state of the Persiano which 
was composed in this period (1483)** that the poem was improvised, 
taken down in dictation by some enthusiast*® and never reworked by 
the author. 

Now in the Persiano there ate some striking similarities to the Mam- 
briano. Some of these features in common—the eternal rime tags, the 
business of a pagan invasion, the references to Turpin or some equally 
nebulous authority—are but commonplaces of the romance of chivalry. 
But less generalized characteristics stand out. The Persiano has the 
same peculiar form as the Mambriano: when the main action is definitely 
finished, the romance settles down into a long coda quite separate in 
subject from the central intrigue. Persiano, the converted pagan (not a 
fierce heathen who meets death invading Europe as Ginguené tells us 
in the little analysis which he made up out of whole cloth)*° turns back 
the Saracens and then, hearing of a Princess shut up in a tower, journeys 
like Rudel to find her. This end action is lengthy as in the sister-poem 
and has little to do with the rest of the romance. Cieco could not bring 
himself to sign off. 

Cieco II, like Cieco I, had some originality. The usual popular hero, 
like the characters of our comic strips, lived on and on; he was a stock 
figure who had to be in readiness for the next cantambanco’s manage- 
ment. But Cieco’s Persiano not only dies at the end but is defeated in 
his attempt to rescue his princesse lointaine. Like Mambriano, he is a 
new and original foil for the eternal Rinaldo. But more important as 
evidence here is a feature almost unique to Cieco’s work. This is the 
canto introduction which treats of the time of year. In the Mambriano 
it is an almost regular device and turns up significantly in the Persiano 
at Canto iii.“ I know of but one previous example, the introduction to 
Canto xxiii of the anonymous Orlando. 

Both works run to the same similes, the most conclusive of which is 
a figure used of lovers taking their pleasure together: 


Quella amica gridava como sogliono 
Gridar e’ ladri quando a rubbar vanno 
(Mambriano, vii, 52) 


% Instralatata fu la bella storia Nel mile quatrocento ottantatrene (vii, 80).—The first 
edition was Venezia, ca. 1483, not Firenze, 1493 as we are told in the article cited from the 
Enciclopedia italiana. To my knowledge there is no edition of Firenze, 1493. 

* This was evidently a usual process. In the Reali di Francia (Firenze, 1515),: “in S. 
Martino di Fiorenza all’improvviso dall’Altissimo . . . copiato dalla viva voce da varie 
persone mentre cantava.” © Histoire littéraire d’Italie (Paris, 1824), 1v, 546-547. 

“.  Febo con so chiome era intrato E molta gente getta gran sudore. 

In Lion quando mostra gran calore Marte ancora li stava di lato 
E] qual riscalda ogni pian herbato § Quando comenzai questo mio tenore (iii, 2) 
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Cridono come ladri al parer mio 
Or quando vano la nocte a robare. 
(Persiano, vi, 125) 


Significant too is Cieco’s statement about himself at the end of the 
Persiano. This has quite the spirit of certain passages in the Mambriano 
(xviii, 2-3; xxv, 3) where he uses his blindness as an excuse for com- 
posing poorly or slowly. In this passage, also, he implies, like Cieco |, 
that he had not been blind from birth: 

Ma ben io prego ciascun auditore 

Se cosi buoni non fusseno i mie versi, 

Habiate scuso al mio poco valore. 

Se io non havesse la luce degli ochi persi, 

Haria piu cognoscenza col mio cuore 

E l’intelletti non si sareben persi; 

Ch’io saparei ogni cosa mesurare. (vii, 78) 


We left Cieco II at Ferrara in 1479. Earlier that year we have the 
entry of a substantial gift: 
Vos, factores generales, dari et solvi faciatis Francisco orbo de Florentia florenos 
quatuor auri et in auro, quos sua cels* sibi donat de eius liberalitate et muniti- 
centia. 
(Feb. 16, 1479)® 


The gift is recorded the next day: “a francescho horbo da fiorenza dono 
di duc. iiij® d’oro.”“ The year before he had received cloth for a tunic: 
2 zugno 1478 

a franc® orbo da firenze che dice in Rima, Braza. 3. de domasco verde che gli 
dona la Ex* del n. s. per uno zipon per luj* 


It would certainly appear from these last records that Cieco II was a 
familiaris of Ercole d’Este and that he was a resident of Ferrara from 
December, 1479, when the court last pays his hotel bill, back to 1478 
and, as we shall soon see, further back still. 

In this previous group of documents we have a Francesco Cieco whose 
fatherland is never mentioned. However, the records are from Ferrara, 
the minstrel is treated by the court in the same way as Cieco II will be 
treated, and this Francesco also sings romances of chivalry. Moreover, 
our first reference to Cieco II is previous to these (1470) so that this 
group stands chronologically between two which refer to da Fiorenza 
by name. There can be little doubt that these all have to do with Fran- 
cesco Cieco II. 


® Archivio Estense, Mandati, 1479, f°. 19. 


3 Idem, Registro: Intra. et Spexa, 1479, C. C. C., f°. 68. 
“ Idem, Ricordi della Saloaroba di Castello, 1478-83, f°. 4. 
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The first of these records deserves to be printed as a matter of general 
interest. Lodovico il Moro, banished from Milan, had arrived in Ferrara 
with some relatives, and Ercole d’Este entertained him in various ways. 
One of the affairs was in the palace of Schivanoia where Francesco and 
a blind colleague, Giovanni, performed for the guests. Zambotti, a 
student in the Studio, tells us in his Diary that he succeeded: 


...@ vedere cenare sotto la loza di schivanoglio dove ge hera zoanne orbo e 
franc? orbo li quali con doe lire contrastavano a dire soe laude & cantando di 
cose piacevole li quali orbi forono doctissimi.** 


The “doctissimi” may of course refer only to the technique of these 
singers but taken literally it makes one think immediately of the 
“learned” author of the Mambriano, our Cieco I whom legend had made 
into a Doctor of Laws. ‘‘cantando,” in turn, is definitely singing here 
and it seems reasonable to take literally the “canta” of a document of 
1475: 


Zan Franc® de Brunoro da Roma offitiale deputado al fonticho de la Tore de lo 
Ill N. S. de’ havere adi 9 de Septembre |. dexenove s. diexe de m. per libre 
sei de pano morello de grana che per dicto Zohane Franc? se fiece dare a Franc° 
orbo che canta de jesta in rima de comission del prefato N. S. a bocha che li 
dono sua Ex** per farse uno mantello.* 


Here again the Duke took a decided interest in the minstrel and seems 
to have commissioned his recital. 

Back in 1471, before the death of Borso, we have another reference to 
a blind cantastorie in the Este account books: “‘ducati doi d’oro a l’orbo 
che canta de gesta dinanzi a la soa signoria in Belfiore.’”*’ One might 
suspect that this were the Giovanni Orbo of the Schivanoia affair. But 
there is no other evidence that this cieco ever sang of “gesta’’; his extant 
work is of the lyric type.** Moreover, the performer is characterized here 
in the same words as was Francesco in 1475. 

This is our next but last reference to a Francesco Cieco. In 1470 
Giovanni Bentivoglio banned a great joust in Bologna for the feast day 
of San Petronio. We have two literary accounts of this sham battle: 
the latinized prose of Sabbadino degli Arienti’s Triumphus*® and the 
piazza verse of Cieco’s Giostra de’ Bolognesi. It would seem that Cieco 


Silva Cronicarum Bernardini Zambotti, Biblioteca comunale di Ferrara, MS. Cl. I, 
n°. 470, c. 38r. 4 Archivio Estense, Debitori e creditori, 1475, f°. 104. 

7 Idem, Intrata e Spexe, 1471, f°. 25. 

‘8 For list of MSS see Bertoni in Giornale storico xc1v, 273-274 and xcvu, 378-379 to 
which should be added Biblioteca Estense, Modena, MS. est. lat. 225. 

‘* Edited by Antonio Zambiagi (Parma, 1888) with the title, Torneo fatto in Bologna il 
IV ottobre MCCCCLXX. 

5 Biblioteca universitaria, Bologna, MS. 604 (876). A printed edition, Descrizione della 
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had been commissioned to do the work since the manuscript hears the 
Bentivoglio arms and the poem is full of adulation for Messer Giovanni. 


The poet identifies himself as Cieco IT: 


Io mi chiamo Francesco poverello 
Ciecho nel mondo cum gran richadia. 
Nacqui a Firenze .. . (411) 


Here again we have the shadow of Cieco I. The poem is not a realistic 
account of the events of this joust, but a battle chapter out of a romance 
of chivalry with the local details, the names of men and horses, sub- 
stituted for the traditional paladins and often compared to them. Here 
is the same querulous pose and even the familiar word of the Mam- 
briano, “ricadia.’”** When he seeks to excuse himself he uses the same 
terms: Che presti gratia al mio debile ingegno (Giostra, 2); Che il basso 
ingegno mio non n’é bastante (Mambriano, i, 4); Il debil mio intel- 
letto ... (Mambriano, xlv, 1); E ch’io me truovi d’intellecto degno 
(Giostra, 2). Blindness is his most effective excuse: for that reason, he 
says, he has not used the lima properly (Giostra, 410-411) ; for that reason 
the author of the Mambriano did not possess the resounding style of 
Vergil (Mambriano, xviii, 3). Like his later incarnation, Cieco II was a 
wandering minstrel—at least we may suppose, from the fact that he 
was staying, not in Bologna, but in Cento nearby,” that he was a bird 
of passage whom Bentivoglio had to house outside the crowded city. 
Like his brother cieco he was gifted enough to attract the patronage of 
an important lord. 

This, then, is the sum of our knowledge of the two ciechi. Before 
examining it as a whole it might be well to put their careers into tradi- 


tional chronology: 





giostra fatta in Bologna Anno 1470 is possibly the first book published in the city.—See 
A. Sorbelli, Su la vita e su le edizioni di Baldassare Azzoguidi (Bologna, 1904), pp. 38-43.— 
Of the other works ascribed to Francesco Cieco none is really his. Bertoni (Cieco da Ferrara 
cit., p. 275) and Natali (“‘Cieco, Francesco” in the Enciclopedia italiana) both speak of his 
Laude di Venezia. This were better called the Capitolo in Comendazione di Venezia and is 
by Niccold Cieco d’Arezzo to whom the manuscripts ascribe it. The Contrasto di Tonin ¢ 
Bighignol (Giornale storico, Xxxxv, 281 ff.) is attributed to Francesco by one MS (Estense, 
Modena, MS. X*, 34, f°. 80 ff.) but to Francesco Nursio by most of the others. The sonnet 
published by Crescimbeni in his Commentarj (Venezia, 1710), m1, 204 is really one by a 
certain Iacomo Cieco Ferrarese printed in the first edition of Molza’s Ninfa Tiberina 
(s. n. t.), p. 21. 
51 Mambriano, x, 4; xvi, 75. 
ba ... Ora riposo... 
A Cento socto la gran signoria 
De’ Bolognesi. . . . (Giostra, 411). 
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Group II - Francesco Cieco da Fiorenza Bologna 
P 1471-89 Francesco Cieco da Fiorenza Ferrara 


1491-96 Francesco Cieco Bozzolo and Mantua 
1496 Francesco Cieco Ferrara 

GroupI 4 Before Feb. 23, 
1506 Death of Francesco Cieco Presumably Ferrara 
1509 Francesco Cieco da Ferrara 


Is this not the record of one man? Certainly nothing in the chronology 
would indicate otherwise. Never do we have two Francescos under foot 
at the same time. The evidence, however scanty, fits together in a con- 
vincing way. The Cieco II, for instance, who was old enough to be a court 
poet in 1470 could very well have been the Cieco I who died at middle 
age in 1506. All that we have found to say about the Mantuan Francesco 
Cieco da Ferrara can be said again of Francesco Cieco da Fiorenza. Here 
is a second Francesco, a poet; he is blind, but not from birth; he recites 
his own work, improvises, wanders from place to place; he is humble 
but gifted; he devotes himself to the romance of chivalry and to the 
novella and in this work uses some of the peculiar technique of the 
author of the Mambriano. Moreover, he has a connection with Ferrara 
and Mantua like Cieco I. If we insist that there are two ciechi in these 
records, then we must make the fantastic statement that our Cieco II 
who iived in Ferrara and was later a familiaris of the Mantuan court 
disappeared entirely to make way for another Cieco of marvelously like 
description who lived in Mantua and was called, just to spite the Fer- 
rarese Cieco II, “‘da Ferrara.” This is Pirandellian at best. 

There is a considerable group of literary ciechi at this time: the 
Renaissance liked them because they were curiosities. But two blind 
poets so strangely alike treading on one another’s toes would have been 
a curiosity indeed! We would have a record of it from some contem- 
porary. Strangely enough the contemporary who had most reason for 
knowing something about the Cieco of the Mambriano, Folengo,* seems 
to have been aware that he was really a Tuscan. He mentions him twice™ 
with Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, but in the Caos, in listing famous 
writers born in the North, he omits both Cieco and Pulci.® This is a hint 
that da Ferrara was not Ferrarese at all and it is interesting to find that 
in a list of poets in the Maccheronica, the punctuation permits reading 
“tuscus Franciscus et orbus.” Portioli has printed the line in this way. 


58 He has mentioned the work frequently, lifted entire some novelle and carried on the 
meteorological canto-introduction. * Orlandino, i, 18-19; Maccheronica, xxv. 

5% Selva seconda, in edition of Renda, Le opere italiane (Bari, 1911), 1, 268. 

5 Le opere maccheroniche (Mantova, 1882-89), 1, 208. The first edition (Venezia, 1521) 
reads “Alovisus tuscus, Franciscus et orbus” but its punctuation is hit and miss. Luzio, 
in his edition (Bari, 1911), follows the princeps. 
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Can we help concluding that the author of the Mambriano was « 
Florentine, a Francesco Cieco da Fiorenza turned Northerner? The 
evidence has always been to that effect but scholars have been kept 
from pondering it because of Cieco’s title “da Ferrara.” Now this tag is 
not one that appears during Cieco’s life: it does not occur until the 
printing of the Mambriano in 1509. What was more natural than that 
this popular entertainer should be dubbed after the city where he was 
best known? One might even surmise that the poet’s “erede” and his 
patron, the Cardinal, who evidently arranged the printing of the poem, 
gave him this title if only to glorify their own city already noted for 
seeking its “escape” in chivalric fiction of this type. The “da Ferrara” 
need not give us pause. 

A more serious objection is that the Mambriano is written in a 
language which one would expect from a Ferrarese lover of the lingua 
cortigiana, not from a Florentine. This is the crucial problem the solution 
of which will tend to decide the question of identity in one way or the 
other. Could a Tuscan have written the Mambriano? Surely, for the same 
Tuscan wrote and signed the Persiano which is even more “Lombard”’ 
than the later poem! The Giostra is also markedly Northern in language.”’ 
Their “barbaric” words are often in rime with words of standard Tuscan. 
For instance, ‘‘fio” for “‘figlio” rimes with ‘‘mio.” There is no suspicion 
then that the Northern printers changed the spelling of these words. 
This business of language, far from standing in the way of our thesis, 
strengthens it considerably. Both ciechi were Northerners in speech. 
Does there remain any reason for not identifying Cieco da Ferrara as a 
da Fiorenza who spent his life, in so far as we know, in the upper prov- 
inces, assimilated his speech to that of his environment and wrote in 
this pungent tongue of the North the verse novelle of the Mambriano 
which are still among the best that we have in this genre? 

REGINALD FosTER FRENCH 

Amherst College 


57 T am giving only some characteristic examples. When there is a rime word of standard 
Tuscan, it is given in parenthesis, (M. is Mambriano, P. is Persiano, G. is Giostra): capil, 
P. i, 272; spiero (imperiero), P. i, 513; aldire, P. ii, 366; galder, P. i, 165; agionte (fonte), 
M. xxxi, 1; battaia, taia (gaia), P. iii, 252; fio, M. vii, 98; maravia (compagnia), P. i, 231; 
amigo (Mocenigo), P. vii, 80; zente, P. i, 106, 107; zergo, M. vii, 61; zorno, P. iv, 12, 13; 
fresi d’oro, G. 68; anzolo, P. iii, 590; Vanzelo, M. xx, 70; baso for bacio (caso), M xxxiv, 
15; Parisi (pendisi, nimici), G. 236; malvase (rimase), P. iii, 313; felice (disse), P. iii, 132; 
mostazzo (pazzo), M. xviii, 22; guanze (danze), M. xxxvi, 98; lanze (possanze), P. i, 196; 
onza (sconza), G. 376; giaccio for ghiaccio, M. xxxiv, 2; giesia, P. ii, 366; iii, 540. 
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LXV 
BILINGUAL DICTIONARIES OF SHAKESPEARE’S DAY 


N her excellent John Florio, Miss Yates writes (p. 189): ‘Florio’s 

Worlde of Wordes is an important landmark in the history of Italian 
scholarship in England.” And, a little further on (p. 190), she continues: 
“To modern students of the sixteenth century, both Italian and English, 
it is invaluable. ... The number, variety, and picturesqueness of the 
English equivalents which Florio manages to collect for each Italian word 
are remarkable.” This is by no means exaggerated praise. A few hours’ 
study of the Italian-English dictionary should indeed convince one of 
the essential correctness of Miss Yates’s evaluation. 

Among the editors and critics who have consulted the Florio in their 
study of the language and literature of the Elizabethan period are Nares! 
and Halliwell,? Douce* and Hunter,‘ and the editors of the New English 
Dictionary. But one may say, in general, that students have not fully 
availed themselves of the resources of Florio’s extraordinary book.® 
“The number” and the “variety of English equivalents” constitute an 
extremely valuable contemporary commentary on the English language 
in the fifteen hundred nineties. It would not, in fact, be difficult to com- 
pile from the Italian-English dictionary a glossary of unusual English 
words with the Elizabethan denotation which would serve as an excellent 
aid in the study of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. By virtue of its 
richness in the Elizabethan vocabulary and idiom, Florio’s dictionary is 
one of the best commentaries on the language of Shakespeare. 

What is perhaps not so obvious is the manner in which Florio compiled 
hes text. “To have found time in a busy life of teaching,” writes Miss 
Yates,® “for such a vast and valuable work predicates in Florio an un- 
wearying industry and an absolutely genuine devotion to letters.” The 
inference is that Florio had to depend largely upon his own reading in 
English and Italian, and it is probably true that his wide reading con- 
tributed much. In the two editions of the dictionary published during 
his life (1598, 1611) Florio cites a list of Italian authors, “that,” he says, 
“have bin read of purpose, for the accomplishing of this Dictionarie, 

’ Robert Nares, A Glossary . . . New Edition . . . 2 vols., 1876. 

2 J. O. Halliwell, A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words . . . 2 vols., 1857. 

* Francis Douce, Illustrations of Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807. 

‘ Joseph Hunter, New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, and Writings of Shakespeare . . . 
2 vols., 1845. 

* This article, a part of a longer study of lexicography in England during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, is concerned primarily with the Italian-English dictionary 
(1598) of Florio, the Spanish-English (1599) of Percival and Minsheu, and the French- 
English (1611) of Cotgrave. 6 Op. cit., p. 190. 
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and out of which it is collected.’”” Among the authors mentioned are 
Aretino, Boccaccio, Hannibal Caro, Castelvetro, Castiglione, Giovanni 
della Casa, Gargoni, Guazzo, Sanazzaro, and Speroni. One can imagine 
the author’s profiting greatly from a study of the English translations, 
for example, of Giovanni della Casa, Castiglione, and Guazzo. In the 
light, however, of further revelation (below) concerning Florio’s method, 
his claim to have compiled his matter from the authors listed becomes a 
subject for further investigation. 

So, too, his statement (“To the Reader’’), that in his lexicographical 
seafaring he was “boatesvvaine, pilot, mate, master, all offices in one,” 
with the implication that he had no guides—no help, that is, from other 
dictionaries—needs to be examined. It is true that little had been done 
in the field of Italian-English’ lexicography. But could not Florio profit 
greatly from the study of other bilingual dictionaries? A brief review of 
lexicography in England prior to Florio’s effort will suggest an answer 
to this question. 

Before the publication of Florio’s Worlde of Wordes (1598) there had 
been for sixty years in England immense industry in the making of 
bilingual dictionaries,* especially Latin-English and English-Latin. The 
first compiler of importance to this study is Sir Thomas Elyot. His Latin- 
English dictionary (1538) followed in the main the Latin Dictionarium 
of Friar Calepine of Bergamo,® many of his definitions and illustrations 
being free translations from Calepine. In this first edition as in that of 
of 1545 (Bibliotheca Eliote, Eliot’s Librarie), the last issue during Elyot’s 
lifetime, Sir Thomas devoted special attention to the English definitions. 
After Elyot’s death (1546) his dictionary was revised and augmented in 
1548, 1552, and 1559 by Thomas Cooper. And in 1565 Elyot’s Bibliotheca, 
thus augmented, was absorbed by Cooper’s Thesaurus Lingue Romane 
et Britannice—a monumental work, augmented (by borrowings from 
Robert Stephens, Budaeus, Nizolius, and others) to twice the bulk of 
Elyot’s dictionary of 1538. Cooper, following the lead of his predecessor, 
took special pains to convert his definitions and illustrations of usage 
into current idiomatic English.'!° Ample evidence of the success of his 

7 Only William Thomas, as Miss Yates (op. cit., p. 190) points out, had preceded Florio 
with an Italian-English dictionary. 

8 This subject I have treated in detail in another study. 

* Undoubtedly Elyot added much from other sources, such as Robert Estienne’s 
(Stephanus) Latin-French dictionary and his Latin-Latin Thesaurus, and from his own 
reading. His debt to Calepine is however, acknowledged, indirectly in his address to the 
reader (1538 edition), and can be amply verified by a comparison of that text with the 
Calepine. 

10 For Cooper’s statement of his purpose, see his Epistola to Robert Dudley, Lord 
Leicester, and his address to young men who might be expected to use his Thesaurus, 
printed in the preliminary matter of the text. 
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effort may be gained from a reading of a few successive pages of the 
Thesaurus. 

But the Cooper volume had, by 1585, grown so bulky and perhaps so 
expensive that it was impractical for individuals to own. It was probably 
the realization of this condition that led Thomas Thomas, in about 1588, 
to publish his Dictionarium Linguae Latinae et Anglicanae. This volume, 
though the compiler does not acknowledge his indebtedness, is by and 
large an abridgement of Cooper’s Thesaurus, with additions from Cale- 
pine and other sources.'! Thomas’s dictionary proved to be extremely 
popular. A third edition appeared in 1592, a fourth in 1594, a fifth in 
1596, and so on, until a twelfth edition in 1620. Its popularity may be 
explained, at least in part, by the fact that it was less cumbersome, less 
expensive than the Cooper, and still, in compact form, contained much 
of the richness, as to English vocabulary, phrase, and idiom, of the 
Thesaurus. 

What bearing, one may ask, has all this activity upon the work of 
Florio? In the first place, the technique of compiling bilingual diction- 
aries was well developed before 1590. In the second place, there was in 
the labors of Cooper and Thomas a rich body of English words, phrases, 
and idioms used as definitions and illustrations of Latin terms—Latin, 
the parent language of Italian. One may ask, whether Florio knew this 
body of bilingual lexicography. Let the compiler himself answer. In his 
Address to the Reader Florio writes: 


And let this comparison of a labouring man by the way put you in minde (gentle 
reader) of his labours, that hath laboured so much, and so long to save you a 
labour, which I doubt not but he may as justly stand upon in this toong-work 
as in Latin Sir Thomas Eliot, Bishop Cooper, and after them Thomas Thomas, 
and John Rider have done amongst us. 


He is admittedly familiar with the earlier work. 

The next natural query—whether Florio profited by these sixty years 
of lexicographical labor—may now be answered in some detail. As I have 
implied, Thomas’s Dictionarium (or the Thomasius, as it was called) 
embodied the best of the earlier lexicography. Jt is but natural that 
Florio should consult this dictionary. And a comparison of the Latin- 
English text of 1596 with that of the Italian-English shows that the 
Italian borrowed literally hundreds of the English definitions from 
Thomas. In the definition of Italizn words which in form and meaning 
are similar to the Latin the borrowing is most obvious. For typical 
examples of Florio’s indebtedness, compare the definitions below. 


1 The evidence of Thomas’s wholesale borrowing from Cooper is abundant, but it seems 
unnecessary to give details here. A comparison of several definitions in the two texts will, 
I think, convince the most skeptical. 
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Thomas’s Dictionarium (1596) 


Acanthi a cicadae . . . A dine grashop- 
per that cannot chirpe... 

Acanthis ...The hearb Grounswell: 
also a bird that feedeth on thistles, as 
a gold finch, a linnet, or Siskin. 


Amphiscii . . . Those which have their 
shadowes cast on both sides of them, 
as those which dwell within the fiery 
zone, whose shadowes sometime go 
North, sometime South. 


Androsace .... An hearb very plenti- 
full in the sea coasts of Syria, white 
without leaves, having greene huskes 
in the tuffes, and seede in the huskes. 


Aorta ... The great arterie, the roote 
wherof is fastened to the little grissely 
bone which is in the heare (sic). This 
is called the mother of all other ar- 
teries. 


Bipennis ... A twibill, axe, or twall, 
sharpe on both sides, wherewith car- 
penters make mortaises: it was in old 
time a weapon 

Bipennis: (a) That cutteth on both 
edges: Also that hath two pinnions. 


Cataputia ...The herb Spurge: also 
an instrument wherewith surgeons use 
to search the bladder, and to open the 
passage of the urine when it is stopped. 


Discus ...A dish or platter . . . Also 
a round thing of stone, leade, or iron 
having an hole in the middest, which 
men use to cast in the ayre for exercise, 
a quoite. 


Eclipticus ... Pertaining to the 
eclipse. Ecliptica linea, the eclipticke: 
the circumference of the circle wherein 
the sunne finisheth his yeerely motion, 
so called, because the eclipses both of 
the sonne and moone happen whenas 


Florio’s Worlde of Wordes (1598) 


Acénie, a dumbe grashopper which 
cannot chirpe. Also the herbe Grouns- 
well. Also a birde called a siskin or 
linnet. 


Amphiscii, those that have their shad- 
ows cast on both sides of them, as 
those that dwell within the fieri Zone, 
whose shadowes sometimes go north 
and sometime south. 


Andrésace, an herbe growing in the sea, 
white, withoute leaves, having greene 
huskes in the tuftes. 


Aéria, the chiefest arterie in any crea- 
ture the roote whereof is fastned to the 
gristle bone which is in the hart, it is 
called the mother of all arteries. 


Bipénne, Bipénna, a carpenters axe 
that cuts on both sides, a twybill or 
twale. Also having two wings. 


Catapilia, catapizza, the herb spurge. 
Also an instrument which Surgeons use 
to search the bladder and to open the 
passage to urine when it is stopped. 


Disco, a quoit to play with. Also a 
great ring of iron, leade, or stone, 
which men use to cast up in the aire for 
exercise, as we use to throw the sledge 
or pitch the barre. 


Eclittico, pertaining to the eclipse, 
eclipticke. 

Eclittica linea, the ecliptike line, the 
circumference of the circle wherein the 
sun finisheth his yeerely motion, a line 
in the middle of the Zodiake wherein 
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Thomas’s Dictionarium (1596) 


the moon either in coniunction or op- 
position is under this line. This line is 
in the middle of the Zodiacke, and in 
it is measured the length of the heaven, 
and from it to either of the poles the 
breadth. 


Facies... A face, a visage, a simili- 
tude, a sight, the cheere, or coun- 
tenance: the semblance, representa- 
tion, figure, fame, fashion, proportion, 
or likenesse of a thing . . . The stature 
of the body. 


Feralia...A day dedicated to the 
goddes to pacifie them toward deade 
soules: All soules day. 


DeWitt Talmage Starnes 
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Florio’s Worlde of Wordes (1598) 


the sun doth keepe his course, in it 
is measured the length of heaven. 


Féccia, a face, a visage, a sight or coun- 
tenance. Also the semblice, figure, 
forme, fashion, proportion or likenes 
of a thing. Also let him do, make or 
cause, or that he may do, or make. 


Ferélia, a day dedicated to the gods, 
to pacifie them toward dead soules, all 
soules day. 





The two dictionaries have hundreds of other definitions"® in common; 
and there can be no mistaking Florio’s wholesale borrowing. Even in the 
augmentation of his Worlde of Wordes,"* in 1611, the Italian returned to 
the Thomasius for additional matter. 

In the light of this new information we may better understand and 
evaluate the work of Florio as lexicographer. It is true that his work is 


‘ See in the respective texts the definitions of the following pairs of words. The Latin 
word is within the parenthesis with the corresponding Italian form without: Abaco 
(abacus), 4bba (abba), abdémen (abdomen), abdito (abductus), abgidirdre (abiuro), 
abrétane (abrotonum), abstriso (abstrusus), absurdaméate (absurde) abfso (abusio), 
acant4vola (acanthavola), ac4rno (acarne), acdro (acaros, acar, and acarus), accédere 
(accedo), accelerdre (accelero), accéndere (accendo), accéso (accessus), accingere (accingo), 
Acie (acies), ac6nito (aconitum), acéntia (acontia), 4copo (acopum), acéro (acorum), 4na 
(ana), anac4rdio (anacardium), anachfte (anachites), analéssia (analesia), andragéne 
(andrago), anhel4re (anhelo), antiési (antiaesi), apoplessfa (apolexia), apparitére (ap- 
paritor). 

Similarly the following words from the letter » reveal the close relationship of Florio to 
Thomas: Véna (vena), vendle (venalis), venalftio (venalitium), venatiéne (venatio), 
venatére (venator), vendfbile (vendibilis), vendicére (vendico), véndita (venditio), 
vendit6re (venditor), venef{cio (veneficium), veneficatare (venefica), venéfico (veneficus), 
venen4rio (venenarius), vener4bile (venerabilis), venerare (veneror), venéreo (venereus), 
venéto (venetus), vénia (venia), venfale (venialis), venfre (venio), venéso (venosus), 
ventilére (ventilo), véntre (venter), ventrale (ventrale), ventricolo (ventriculus), venust4 
(venustas). 

1% The augmented edition appeared under the title Queen Anna’s New World of Words, 
or Dictionarie of the Italian and English tongues, collected and newly much augmented by 
John Florio, Reader of the Italian unto the Soveraigne Maiestie of Anna.—For an example 
of further indebtedness to Thomas in this second edition, see in the two editions the 
Italian word Fasce from the Latin fascia and fascis in Thomas. 
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to students of the sixteenth century extremely valuable; that “the 
number, variety and picturesqueness of the English equivalents which 
Florio manages to collect for each Italian work are remarkable.” But it 
is not true that his collection is entirely the result of his own extensive 
reading, his “‘unwearied industry” in gathering, from that reading, 
“English equivalents.” In thus profiting by the work of his predecessors, 
he was of course following the usual custom of dictionary makers. And 
in the augmentation of the original work as Queen Anna’s New World of 
Words (1611) and in Torriano’s edition of 1659, augmented from Florio’s 
manuscripts, and another edition of 1688, Florio’s influence—and in- 
directly that of his forebears, Elyot, Cooper, Thomas—is continued 
through the seventeenth century. 

The “Resolute” John Florio was not the only compiler of a polyglot 
dictionary to avail himself of the resources of the Latin-English dic- 
tionaries of the sixteenth century. In 1591 Richard Percival published 
his Bibliotheca Hispanica, a dictionary in Spanish, English, and Latin 
together with a Spanish grammar. Brevity of definitions in this volume 
renders extremely difficult proof of indebtedness to the work of Thomas 
Thomas and his predecessors. 


In 1599, however, John Minsheu published a revised and much aug- 
mented version of Percival’s dictionary, in which he starred the “many 
thousand words” that he added, indicated accent of words, the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, and added an English-Spanish dictionary, omitting the 
Latin words.“ Minsheu, like Florio, found in Thomas’s Latin-English 
volume a convenient source of English definitions. Many of these he 
incorporated into the augmented volume, in defining Spanish words 
similar in form and meaning to the Latin. Characteristic borrowings are 
indicated by the parallel definitions given below: 

Thomas’s Dictionarium (1596) Percival-Minsheu’s Dictionary 
(1599) 
Eburneus ...Of Ivorie, faire, white Ebiérnee ... that is of Ivorie, faire and 
like Ivorie. white like Ivorie. 

4 The title-page of the 1599 edition runs thus: “A Dictionarie in Spanish and English 
first published into the English tongue by Ric. Percivale, Gent. Now enlarged and amplified 
with many thousand words, as by this marke * to each of them prefixed may appeare; to- 
gether with the accenting of every word throughout the whole Dictionarie, for the true 
pronunciation of the language, as also for the divers signification of one and selfe same 
word. .. . All done by John Minsheu, Professor of Languages in London. 

“‘Hereunto for the further profite and pleasure of the learned or delighted in this tongue, 
is annexed an ample English Dictionarie, Alphabetically set downe with the Spanish words 
thereunto adioyned, as also an Alphabeticall Table of the Arabicke and Moorish words 
now commonly received and used in the Spanish tongue. . . . Imprinted at London by 
Edm. Bollifant. 1599.” 
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Thomas’s Dictionarium (1596) 


Emblema . . . Picture worke of woode, 
stone, or metall, finely set and painted 
in divers colours as in cheeseboardes, 
tiles and tables: small images, flowres 
or like ornaméts set on plates or other 
things by a vice, to take off and put on 
when we will, without any hurte done 
thereunto. 


Facilis .. . Light, easie, quicke, gen- 
tle, good to be entreated, easie to be 
pleased, tractable, ready to forgive . . . 
soft and pleasant. 


Funestus . . . Defiled or pollutted with 
touching of a dead body: pertaining 
to dead bodies: mortall, cruell, deadly: 
detestable. 


Furibundus ... Woode, madde, in a 
great rage or furie, furious. 


Inquilinus...Hee that dwelleth 
there, where neither hee nor his aun- 
cestours were borne: hee that hireth 
another mans house to dwell in: a Ten- 
ant: also hee that dwelleth in the same 
house with another: an Inmate. 


Intensus ...set or fixed, intentive, 
diligently bent or set to a thing, 
earnestly fixed: . . . earnest and vehe- 
ment ...strained...set forth or 
proved to the uttermost. 


Tropeum . . . a token or marke of tim- 
ber or stone set up in a place where 
enemies are vanquished, with their 
harnesse or other spoil hanged on 
_ oe 
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Percival-Minsheu’s Dictionary 
(1599) 

Embléma, an embleme, which is small 
images, flowers, or such like orna- 
ments set on a plate or other matter. 
Also picture-worke of wood stone or 
metall finely set or painted in divers 
colours, as in Cheesebords, tiles and 
tablets, embossed worke. 


Facil, easie, light, gentle, easie to be 
pleased, readie to be entreated, trac- 
table, soft, pleasant. 


Funésto, defiled or polluted with a dead 
body, mournfull, cruell, deadly, detest- 
able. 


Furibindo, raging, furious, 


wood. 


made, 


Inquilino ... one that hath no house 
of his owne, but as he hireth for his 
money, he that dwelleth where none 
of his ancestors did, an inmate that 
dwelleth within another. 


Inténso, set foorth or prooved to the 
uttermost, strained, diligently bent or 
set to a thing, earnest and vehement, 
wholly bent and fixed. 


Trophéo, a marke or token of timber or 
stone set up in a place where enimies 
were vanquished, with their harnesse 
or other spoile hanged thereon. 


For further evidence of Minsheu’s direct indebtedness to Thomas 
compare the words in each of the following pairs, the Latin words being 
within the parenthesis: 
ecliptico (eclipticus), embrion (embryon), emfasi (emphasis), emisphério 
(hemisphaerium), epenthes{ or epenthesis (epenthesis), epifania (epiphania), 
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epflogo (epilogus), epithéto (epitheton), facilid4d (facilitas), facultad (facultas), 
florecér (floreo), f6rma (forma). 


A comparative study of texts shows that Minsheu, in addition to his 
direct borrowing from Thomas, borrowed liberally from Florio’s Italian- 
English dictionary, often taking therefrom English definitions which 
Florio had got, with slight modification, from Thomas’s Dictionarium. 
The relationship is further complicated by the circumstance that 
Minsheu, in some of his definitions, obviously borrowed matter from 
both of his predecessors. The Italian and Spanish compilers have also 
much matter in common which has no basis in Thomas. In the augmen- 
tation of Percival’s Bibliotheca Hispanica, Minsheu therefore had open 
before him both the Dictionarium and the Worlde of Wordes; and he 
used them freely. Definitions follow which illustrate the independent 





debt to Florio. 
Florio’s Worlde of Wordes (1598) 


Camtscia, a shirt, a smocke, a priests 
surples, a porters frocke, a long white 
garment. 


Camiscidta, a sudden secret attempt 
or surprise in time of warre, so called 
bicause it is done and executed with 
shirts over the souldiers armour, a 
camisado. 


Casamdtia, a kinde of fortification 
called in English a Casamat or a 
slaughter house, and is a place built 
low under the wall or bulwarcke, not 
arriving to the height of the ditch 
serving to skoure the ditch, annoying 
the enemie when he entreth into the 
ditch to skale the wall. 


Cavagliére, a knight or gentleman serv- 
ing on horse backe: but in fortification 
it is a mount or platforme of earth 
built or raised high, either within or 
without the wall for to plant great 
ordinance upon.. 


Percival-Minsheu’s Dictionary 
(1599) 
Camica, or Camisa, a shirt, a smocke, 
a priestes surplesse, a porters frocke, 
a long white garment. 


Camicdda, or Camisdda, a camisado, 
an assault, a sudden attempt, invasion, 
or surprise upon the enemie in time of 
warre, so called because it is per- 
formed with shirts over the soldiers 
armors. 


Casamdia ...a kinde of fortification 
called in English a casamat or a 
slaughter-house, and is a place built 
low under the wall or bulwarke, not 
arriving to the height of the ditch: 
whereupon the great ordinance being 
planted, it skowreth the ditch, annoy- 
ing the enemie when he entreth into 
the ditch to skale the wall. 


Cavalléro, a knight or gentleman serv- 
ing on horsebacke. 

Cavalléro, a certaine fortification being 
a mount or platforme of earth built 
or raised on high either within or with- 
out the wall to plant great ordinance 
upon. 








DeWitt Talmage Starnes 


Florio’s Worlde of Wordes (1598) 


Campo, a field, a campe, an armie, an 
hoast, a field in armorie. Also an es- 
cape, @ scape. 


Candglia, Canaglidccia, raskalitie, base 
people, the skum of the earth, raskallie 
people onelie fit for dogs companie. 


Carboncéllo, carbonctni, as carbénchio. 
Carbénchio, a pretious stone called a 
carbuncle: an infirmitie so called: a 
blaine, a pack, a plague sore, a bile, 
a botch, a swelling in any part of the 
body. Also a little cole. 


Cérta, all manner of paper, a leafe of 
a booke, a folio, a carde, a map, a type, 
a playing carde. Also a paste board. 


Confraterta, Confrairta, a brotherhood: 
a frierie, a convent where men live in 
a fraternitie togither. 


Contrarénda, a certaine number of 
commanders or officers going to visite 
the corps de guard watches, sentinels, 
or the round, to see if they performe 
their dutie. 
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Percival-Minsheu’s Dictionary 
(1599) 
Campo, a field, a campe, an armie, an 
host of men, a field in armorie. Also 
an escape. 


Candlla . . . the base people, raskalitie, 
the skum of the earth, raskall people 
onely fit for dogs company. Also a 
company of unprofitable women gath- 
ered together. 


Carbénco, or Carvénco...a pretious 
stone called a carbuncle, also Car- 
boncél. 

Carboncél, an infirmitie called a car- 
buncle, a blaine, a packe, a plague 
sore, a bite, a botch, a swelling in any 
part of the bodie. Also a little coale. 


Cérta...a letter, or character, an 
epistle or a missive letter, a leafe of a 
booke, a carde, or mappe, a type, a 
playing carde. Also a paste board, a 
schedule. 


Confradtas . . . brotherhood, societies» 
fraternities, frieries, a convent where 
men live in fraternitie and societie 
togither. 


Contraréndo, a counterround .. . Also 
officers that go to visite the watch of 
the corps dugard, sentinels, or rounde, 
to see if they be diligent in their 
watches or no.'* 


It is but natural, I think, since Minsheu in some definitions borrowed 
from Thomas, in others from Florio, that in still other individual defini- 
tions he should use matter from both sources. Two illustrations should 


make clear this procedure: 
Thomas 


Fastidium ...loathsomnesse, weari- 
ness: abhorring the sight or presence 
of a thing disdainefully, contempt. 


Perciva!-Minsheu 
Fastidio, loathing, or lothsomnesse, 
disdaine, abhorring, setting at naught. 
Also molestation, trouble, vexation 


% Compare also in the two texts definitions of the following words: cation or cautione, 
caterva, catapulta, caso, cavana. 
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Florio 
Fastidio, trouble, vexation, molesta- 
tion, weariness, tediousness, lothsom- 
nes. Also care, griefe, anguish, or im- 
portunitie, a loathing of the stomack. 


Thomas Percival-Minsheu 


Insignia . . . Signes, markes, or tokens msignias, signes, markes or tokens of 
of honour, whereby every state or honor whereby every estate is knowne, 
great authority is known: as robes, as robes, maces, swords. Also badges 
maces, swords borne upright, caps of of armes for gentlemen. Signes or col- 
maintenance ... also badges or armes Ours in the ensignes of captaines, 
of gentlemen... armes or scutchions of gentlemen. 


Florio 


Insigne, ensignes, armes, scutchions, 
monuments, cotes in armes. 


Despite the liberal use of the work of his antecedents, Minsheu fails to 
make his dictionary as interesting a volume as the Worlde of Wordes. 
He tends to the conservative and conventional in his English. One misses 
the flavor of Florio—the introduction of colloquialisms, of slang, of what 
one recognizes as the current idiom of Elizabethan speech. 

For the English-Spanish portion of the dictionary, wholly by Minsheu, 
the author had precedents in such English-Latin dictionaries as Baret’s 
Alvearie (1573, 1580), Higgins’s revision of Huloet’s dictionary (1572), 
and Rider’s English-Latin text (1589). Of these, Minsheu chose to follow 
the latest—that by Rider.'* A comparative study of these texts reveals 
that Minsheu in his English-Spanish section followed closely the English 
words and phrases of Rider. The order of entries, the phrasing—all the 
evidence shows close dependence upon Rider. A glance at the first few 
columns of these texts is convincing. Compare the following entries: 

Rider’s English-Latin (1589) Percival-Minsheu’s English-Spanish 


A Beere, whereon dead bodies are (1599) 


carried 
Sanapila, capulum, ferretium. A Beere whereon dead bodies are car- 
ried. V. Afidas or Andaz. 


In 1589 John Rider published his Bibliotheca Scholastica, an English-Latin dictionary. 
Though this work is largely indebted to Thomas’s dictionary, it borrowed also from Baret’s 
Alvearie (1573, 1580). When Rider’s dictionary next appeared, in 1606, it was augmented 
by Francis Holyoke and continued to be edited by him through the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, editions appearing in 1617, 1623, 1627, etc. 
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Rider’s English-Latin (1589) 


Beestings, That is, the first milk that 
commeth in teats, after the birth of 
any thing, be it in women or beast. 

Colostra, Colostrum 


To Belch, belke, or breake wind up- 
ward, 
Ructo, eructo, ructor 
Belched. Ructus, ructatus. 
a Belcher, Ructator. 
Belching, Ructuatio, ructatio. 
a Belch, Ructus. 


A Bell. Campana 
A little bell. Campanula 
A Saints bell, or any bell that may be 
rung in the hand. 
Codones 
A hawkes bell, vide Hawke 
A childs bell or rattle. 
Architae 
A bell founder. Fusor Aeramentarius. 
A bell-free. Campanile, campanarium. 
A bell-weather. Vide weather. 
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Percival-Minsheu’s English-Spanish 
(1599) 


Beestings, that is the first milke that 
commeth in the teates after the birth 
of any thing, be it in woman or 
beast. 

V. Caléstre, coléstro 


To Belch, belke or breake winde. 
Vide Regoldar. 

a Belch, v. Reguéldo 

Belched, v. Regoldédo 

a Belcher, v. Regoldadér 

Belching, v. Reguéldo 


a Bell, v. Camp4na 

a little Bell, v. Campanilla 

A saints Bell or any bell that may be 
rung in the hand. Vide Esquila... 
Esquil6n 

A haukes Bell. v. Hauke 

a Childs bell or rattle. v. Matrdca 

a Bell founder. v. Fundidér, Cam- 
panéro 

a Bellfrie. v. Campanério 

a Bell weather. v. Weather 


A consideration of Randall Cotgrave’s French-English dictionary in- 





volves going back to its immediate predecessor. This was a work com- 
piled by Claude de Sainliens, or, as he Englished his name, Claudius 
Hollyband, first published in 1580. An edition of 1593 bears the title, 
“A Dictionarie French and English: Published for the benefite of the 
studious in that language: Gathered and set forth by Claudius Holly- 
band. ... London. . . 1593.’’ Some of the definitions in the Hollyband 
are fairly close to those of similar words in Thomas’s Latin-English 
dictionary.!” But in general these definitions are too short to offer con- 
clusive evidence of indebtedness. 

In asserting Cotgrave’s borrowing from the Latin-English source, we 
are on firmer ground. In 1611 Cotgrave published his “Dictionarie of the 
French and English Tongues,” a work based upon Hollyband, though 
very greatly enlarged and improved. Cotgrave, like Florio and Minsheu, 
in the Italian and Spanish dictionaries, chose to follow Thomas’s Latin- 


17 See in Hollyband antimonie, antipathie, antipodes, ignomine, ignominieux, ignorer, 
illustrer, illustration, indulgence, ineffable, liberall, sequester. 
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English dictionary for English definitions of French words similar in 
form and meaning to the Latin words. He was not, it should be said, as 
literal as Florio in his borrowing. He chose often to rearrange, to modify, 
to add details to definitions copied from the Thomas. And, of course, 
Cotgrave, like his predecessors, had hundreds of definitions, idioms of 
the French language, etc., for which there is not any basis in the dic- 
tionary of Thomas. His debt is, however, none the less demonstrable. 
Some of the definitions that show his dependence upon Thomas are 


recorded below: 


Thomas’s Dictionarium (1596) 
Abrogatio...A dissolving, disannul- 
ling, repealing. 


Abrogo ... By public consent to dis- 
annull: to force, to take away and 
make of none effect, to abolish, to 
abrogate ... to dissolve, abrogate or 


repeale a law. 


Adumbro ...To cover or shadowe a 
thing, to give shadowe unto, to pour- 
tray or draw a thing grossly, as a 
painter does at the beginning: to make 
the first draught: to represent or ex- 
presse a thing, to counterfeit, to imi- 
tate or followe. 


Anacephalacosis ...a briefe rehears- 
all, a recapitulation of things spoken. 


Anhelo...To fetch wind or draw 
breath with difficultie: to breath or 
cast out: to labour forth: to labour to 
come to a thing: to be very greedie and 
desirous: with all endeavor to aspire 
to. 


Balanus...All kinde of maste or 
Acornes . .. a suppositorie made like 
an Acorn . . . of the Greekes the toppe 
of a mans yarde. Balanus myrepsica. 
It is called of the apothecaries Ben. 


Cotgrave’s French-English (1611) 


Abrogation ... An abrogation, abol- 
ishment; repealing, disannuling. 


Abroger . . . To abrogate, abolish, dis- 
annul, repeale. 


Adombrer . .. To adumbrate, shadow, 
overcast; cast a mist or fog over; to 
pourtray or draw a_ resemblance 
grossely, as Painters do in their first 
lines. 


Anacephaleose ... A briefe rehearsall, 
a recapitualation of things spoken. 


Anheler...To breath on: also, to 
fetch wind, or draw breath with diffi- 
cultie; also, to be verie greedie or de- 
desirous of; to aspire unto with great 
indeavour. 


Balan ... As the latine Balanus; any 
kinde of Acorne; or any thing make 
like an Acorne. 

Balan myrepsique. Th’aromaticall oyly 
nut, or Acorne, called Ben. 

Balane ... Any kinde of Acorne; or 
thing made like an Acorne; as the top 
of a man’s yard... 








DeWitt Talmage Starnes 


Thomas’s Dictionarium (1596) 
Caducus ...¥Fraile, brittle, mortal, 
corruptible: ruinous, like to fall, decay, 
or perish. that is not able to beare up 
it selfe... 


Caduca aqua. Water that runneth over 
a poole or out of Castles, or out of the 
waste pipes or spouts or conduite 
heads. 


Dysuria ... A hardness to pisse, with 
a great paine by meanes of the sharp- 
nesse of the water and the inflamma- 
tion or exulceration of the necke of the 
bladder. 


Phantasia...The image of things 
conceived in the minde: a vision, 
phantasie, appearance, representation 
or imagination. 
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Cotgrave’s French-English (1611) 


Caduque ...Fraile, caduke, feeble, 
ruinous, readie to fall, unable to sup- 
port it selfe. 


Eaux caduques. Water that runs over a 
Poole; or, or out of the wast pipes, or 
spouts of Conduit heads. 


Dysurie ... Difficultie of voiding 
urine, and paine withail when it 
voides, by the sharpenesse thereof and 
the inflammation, or the exulceration 
of the necke of the Bladder. 


Fantasie ...The fancie, or fantasie; 
opinion, humour, imagination, con- 
ceit, affection, iudgement; the mind of 
a bodie; also a vision, representation, 





or image of things conceived in the 
mind. 


Definitions of the following words, grouped in pairs, with the Latin in 
the parenthesis, offer additional proof of Cotgrave’s use of Thomas’s 
dictionary: 

abiect (abiectus), abroton (abrotonum), abstrus (abstrusus), acceleration (ac- 
celeratio), aconit (aconitum), algebre (algebra), aorte (aorta), benefice (bene- 
ficium), benigneté (benignitas), cachexie (cachexia), calame (calamus), camorine 
(camorina), cancre (cancer), catalepsie (catalepsis), catharide (cantharis), 
ecleptique (eclipticus), evaporation (evaporatio), exagité (exagitatus), exangue 
(exanguis), fanatique (fanaticus). 


Though Cotgrave follows Thomas in many of the Latin definitions, 
sometimes verbatim, he frequently modifies by information from other 
sources. In some cases his definitions show how the conception of a term 
has expanded, as in the definition of fantasie, cited above. Because he 
does thus include new meanings, Cotgrave is important in the study of 
the growth of the English language. Perhaps no lexicographer is cited 
more frequently than Cotgrave in determining the meaning of words 
used by Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Examples of illustrations 
from Cotgrave’s dictionary may be found, for instance, in the New 
Variorum edition of the plays, and in Douce’s Illustrations.'* 


18 For example, Claudius (M. for M.., 1, ii,) says 
... for in her youth 
There is prone and speechless dialect. 
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In 1632 another edition of Cotgrave’s French-English dictionary was 
published by Adam Islip, a London printer, ‘‘Whereunto is also annexed 
a most copious Dictionarie of the English set before the French. By 
R.S.L.” (Robert Sherwood, London). Islip, it is interesting to note, was 
the printer of Francis Holyoke’s revision of Rider’s English-Latin dic- 
tionary, which had appeared in 1606, 1617, 1627, etc., with augmenta- 
tions. Excepting the first edition of Rider’s English-Latin volume, no 
other English-Latin dictionaries had been published since Baret’s 
Alvearie (1580) and Higgins’s revision of Huloet (1572). Seeking a model, 
Sherwood would most probably turn to the recent revisions of Rider’s 
work by Holyoke, especially since he was preparing copy for the same 
printer. And a comparative study of the dictionaries shows that this was 
Sherwood’s procedure. With the revised Rider before him, Sherwood 
‘ copied many of the English entries, words, phrases, and sentences, sub- 
stituting, of course, French terms for the Latin of the Rider-Holyoke. 
The entries in the two texts from abandon to academie supports this con- 
clusion. So, too, do the entries from haberdasher to haile. Indeed, almost 
any series of entries under corresponding letters of the alphabet in the 
two texts affords evidence of Sherwood’s indebtedness to the Rider- 
Holyoke dictionary. 

From the middle of the sixteenth century, or earlier, there had been 
in England extensive borrowing of overseas language, especially of 
Italian and French. The ever-increasing number of foreign words 
Englishmen would wish, of course, to know the meaning of; and Italians, 
Spaniards, and Frenchmen in London would wish to have guides in 
learning the English language. In the fifteen-nineties, then, the time was 
ripe for the modern foreign language bilingual dictionaries. In the work 
of Elyot, Cooper, and Thomas was good precedent and abundance of 
useful information about the English vocabulary. That Florio, Minsheu, 
and Cotgrave leaned heavily upon the work of these earlier compilers, 
it has been the purpose of this article to show; and that the Italian- 
English, Spanish-English, and French-English dictionaries were, as a 
result, much more useful is, I believe, patent. Such were the provenance 
and interrelationships of the dictionaries that Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries must have consulted, if they consulted any.'® 

D. T. STARNES 

The University of Texas 





This is an usual meaning of Prone. Cotgrave defines the word as “‘easily moving,” a mean- 
ing that gives the sense of Claudius’s remark. 

19 For Shakespeare’s knowledge of the Latin text of Pliny and for discussion of his 
probable use of Withals’ Dictionary and Cooper’s Thesaurus, see the excellent article by 
T. W. Baldwin, “A Note upon Shakespeare’s Use of Pliny,” in The Parrott Presentation 
Volume (1935), pp. 161, 174, etc. 








LXVI 
HENRY PARROT’S STOLEN FEATHERS 


HE publication of fourteen epigrams by Sir John Harington in 

Henry Parrot’s Springes for W oodcocks (1613) is gaining recognition 
as a leading case in the study of Elizabethan literary ethics. Doubtless 
encouraged by the opportunity to pun on Parrot’s name, two contem- 
poraries, John Davies of Hereford and Richard Brathwaite, attacked 
him for this minor outrage. Their blunt charge that Parrot “stole” 
epigrams contrasts with the usual mild accusation of “borrowing,” and 
indicates an increasing appreciation of literary rights. Considerable im- 
portance is attached to the case in Professor Harold Ogden White’s 
recent study of literary ethics, but he does not examine the underlying 
facts, and he only briefly cites the documents.! 

That this literary felony has not been more publicized may be at- 
tributed to the obscurity in which Parrot languishes. Thus although 
Springes for Woodcocks may be considered a Harington “first,” it is not 
mentioned in Professor Norman E. McClure’s indispensable edition of 
Harington’s epigrams.? Despite the fact that a modern student chancing 
on Parrot’s plagiary is at first tempted to think it a real discovery, there 
is a tenuous background of scholarship. As long ago as 1815 Acton F. 
Griffith noted that “‘a few of Sir John Harington’s may also be traced”’ 
in Springes.* The tireless Reverend Thomas Corser enlarged the state- 
ment to “some few may be traced to the works of Sir John Harrington 
and others.’”* The theft has not escaped the net of Professor Hoyt H. 
Hudson,’ and more recently attention has been drawn to it by Professor 
Hyder E. Rollins,* Mr. Philip A. Smith,’ and Professor White. 

Parrot’s five volumes of epigrams, all excessively rare, are: The Mous- 
Trap (1606), Epigrams (1608), Laquei ridiculosi: Or Springes for Wood- 
cocks (1613), The Mastiue, Or Young-Whelpe of the Olde-Dogge (1615),® 
and Cures for the Itch (1626). More often than not, as in the Short-Title 
Catalogue, the last is erroneously listed as VIII. Cures for the Itch. 


1 Plagiarism and Imitation during the English Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1935), pp. 184-187. 

2 The Letters and Epigrams of Sir John Harington (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1930). This article cites Harington’s epigrams by Professor McClure’s 
serial numbers. 8 Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica (London, 1815), p. 267. 

‘ Collectanea Anglo-Poetica (Chetham Society), part rx (1879), 126. 

5 J. W. Hebel and H. H. Hudson, Poetry of the English Renaissance (New York: Crofts, 
1929), p. 996. 6 “Samuel Pick’s Borrowings,’’ RES, vi (1931), 204. 

7 “Notes on Elizabethan and Jacobean Epigrams,” Faculty Papers of Union College, 11 
(1931), 66-69. 

8 Hereafter cited as: The Mousetrap, Springes for Woodcocks, and The Mastiff. 
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Looking down from the scholars’ Valhalla, Philip Bliss is doubtless 
plagued by his innocent responsibility for this blunder. A sixth volume 
of epigrams has often been attributed to Parrot, H.P.’s The More the 
Merrier (1608), but as Miss Margaret C. Pitman has shown, the book 
belongs to Henry Peacham.!° 

Parrot, being of an economical, or even scheming, frame of mind, filled 
a substantial portion of three of his books with material reprinted from 
his earlier ones. Thus some of his epigrams appear in four of his five 
volumes, for instance his pithy quatrain against the Philistines: 


Craesus of all things loueth not to buy, 
so many bookes of such diuersitie: 

Your Almanack (sayes he) yeelds all the sence, 
of times best profit and experience." 


Book 11 of Springes for Woodcocks is almost wholly composed of reprinted 
matter. Yet it is hardly fair to make against any of Parrot’s books the 
charge of Mr. Smith that Parrot “simply changed the title of the earlier 
Mouse-trap and added a very few new poems” to produce Epigrams. 
More than half of Epigrams is fresh matter. In reprinting his epigrams, 
Parrot frequently expands, contracts, or varies them. It is sometimes 
difficult to draw the line between a variant and a new epigram, and this 
difficulty makes possible discrepancies in count. In my computation [| 
have placed a liberal construction on “‘variant.””* While Parrot’s failure 
to note his practice on his title-pages may be reprehensible, the practice 
was in itself justifiable and certainly not uncommon. It is essential to 
distinguish between his use of his own published work and his thefts 
from other writers—the one a mild misdemeanor, the other a felony. 

The following table summarizes Parrot’s output of epigrams and dis- 
poses of the charge that any one of his books was “merely a reprint of 
selected epigrams from the preceding” ones. The figures give the number 
of epigrams in each volume, together with the number of new ones 
(exclusive of variants and plagiarisms). 


® To his edition of John Earle’s Microcosmography (1811), Dr. Bliss appended a bibliog- 
raphy of character-books. Cures for the Iich appeared as item “viii” (p. 276). Careless 
bibliographers grafted the “viii” to the title. 

10 “The Epigrams of Henry Peacham and Henry Parrot,” MLR, xx1x (1934), 129-1306. 

1 The Mousetrap, epigram 73; reprinted in Epigrams, 72; Springes for Woodcocks, u. 
136; Cures for the Itch, sig. B3; and also in Wits Recreations (1640), no. 301. The present 
article cites epigrams in Parrot’s first three books by their numbers; the unnumbered 
epigrams in the last two books are indicated by the page signature. 

2 In a few instances Parrot prints two versions of an epigram in the same volume. 
Thus Springes 11. 166 proves to be 1.108 with the omission of its final couplet. 
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Date Book Total New 
1606 Mousetrap 100 100 
1608 Epigrams 158 83 
1613 Springes 433 247 
1615 Mastiff 184 184 
1626 Cures 319 261 


The statistics show that Parrot wrote 875 original epigrams, in addition 
to the 73 epigrammatic epitaphs in Cures for the Itch. He justified his 
claim in Springes (1.139) that “few haue writ more Epigrams then I.” 

The death of Sir John Harington in November, 1612, removed the 
courtly taboo against the publishing of his epigrams, which had gained 
wide repute in manuscript. It is not strange that in the following year 
small selections were printed in two books, Alcilia and Springes for 
Woodcocks. There is no means of determining which appeared first. 
Alcilia, love verse by an unidentified J. C., had been published in 1595." 
The Stationers’ Register records the transfer of the copyright on 
February 17, 1612, and again on October 11, 1613, to Richard Hawkins, 
who published a new edition about that time. To this second edition are 
appended “Epigrammes by Sir I. H. and others.” Seventeen of the 
twenty epigrams are Harington’s. It is curious that the only recorded 
copies, now in the British Museum and Huntington Library, are both 
imperfect in these leaves. By filling the gap from the reliable edition of 
1628, it is possible to identify the epigrams. The series, using Professor 
McClure’s numbers and bracketing the identifications resting on the 
1628 edition, is: [65, 379, 94, 246, 30, 36, 37], 21, 66, “English Lad” 
epigram, 60, 404, 133, 162, 144, 88, 112. 

The authorship of the Harington epigrams in Alcilia is avowed on the 
title-page. But the fourteen Harington epigrams in Springes for Wood- 
cocks are deceptively scattered among the poems of Henry Parrot. 
Although entered in the Stationers’ Register on May 9, 1612, Parrot’s 
book was delayed, and did not appear until 1613. The date cannot be 
fixed more precisely, unless one rely on a partly defaced inscription on 
the title-page of the Malone copy: “10 [d. ?] Edm: Dethick[ ] Nouemb": 
30 161[3].” The tail of the 3 is visible. The Harington epigrams in 
Alcilia and Springes contain only one duplication; the selections were 
both made from manuscripts, and include none of the scattered epigrams 
in Harington’s previously published works. Thus the two books print 
thirty of the epigrams two years before the appearance of Harington’s 


% This 1595 edition was inadvertently omitted from the Short-Title Catalogue. The 
Director of the Hamburg Staats- und Universitits-Bibliothek kindly informs me that the 
unique copy remains in that collection. 
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Epigrams Both Pleasant and Serious (1615). The following list identifies 
the epigrams in Springes, citing McClure’s numbers. 


Springes First line McClure 
1.200 A Cobler and a Curate once disputed 67 
1.201 Lewde Lalus, came to me sixe Crownes to borow 270 
1.202 You wisht me to a wife fayre, rich, and young 261 
1.213 Whiles Caius doth remaine beyond the seas 305 
1.221 In elders time, as ancient custome was 263 
1.222 A Cater that of late some Wild-foule bought 276 
1.224 Heywood affirmes, and prooues in some degrees 326 

mu. 1 An honest Vicar riding by the way 18 
1.195 An English Lad long wood a Lasse of Wales -~ 
1.201 A Courtier kinde in speach, curst in condition 275 
11.202 What curl’d-pate youth is he that sitteth there 335 
11.203 You sent to me to borrow twenty marke 167 
1.208 Pretus that late had office borne in London 269 
11.209 Vnto a certaine Gentlewomans chamber" 239 


Only the ninth, the “English Lad” epigram, calls for notice, since it has 
never been published in a Harington collection. It is one of Sir John’s 
less happy efforts, a coarse jest involving a bilingual pun. Professor 
McClure, who omitted it from his edition, informs me that it is extant 
in Harington’s autograph. It is the one epigram appearing in both 
Alcilia and Springes, and it is mentioned in Davies’s attack on Parrot. 

The appearance of fourteen Harington epigrams in Springes for 
W oodcocks suggests a search for further plagiarism; the result is meager. 
One of Parrot’s epigrams on Tom Coryate (1.211) proves to be James 
Field’s verses before Coryats Crudities (1611). The epigram on the death 
of a butler (11. 211) is strongly suspect, since it appears elsewhere in more 
precise form.'* Five consecutive Springes epigrams are found in a com- 
monplace-book, Chetham MS. 8012 in the Chetham Library at Man- 
chester. Four of the five are in a series of anonymous epigrams, but the 
other appears among poems by John Hoskins and is actually initialed 
J. H."" Since at least part of the manuscript was written after 1621, and 
there is no evidence that the epigrams were copied in before the publica- 

4 Springes publishes only the first half of this epigram. 

4 British Museum MS. Additional 12049, pp. 157-158. 

16 In some copies of Richard Brathwaite’s Remains after Death (1618), sig. L3¥. There 
two additional lines are inserted, and the subject is identified as “(Owen a Butler of Oxford.” 
The later Malone MS. 19 in the Bodleian localizes Owen at Christ-Church. Parrot’s version 
is reprinted in Wits Recreations (1640), epitaph 86. 

17 Springes 1.161-165. In Dr. A. B. Grosart’s reprint of The Dr. Farmer Chetham MS. 
(Chetham Society, txxxrx-xc, 1873), they appear at 1, 102, 100, 84 (initialed J. H.), 101, 
and 102. 
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tion of Springes in 1613, it is much more probable that Springes was the 
source of the manuscript pieces than that Parrot stole the five epigrams. 
In fact, the ascription to Hoskins may be ignored, for as Miss Louise 
Osborn points out to me, two other epigrams attributed to Hoskins in 
the Chetham MS are from Thomas Bastard’s Chrestoleros (1598). 
Springes for Woodcocks also contains several examples of adaptation 

or servile imitation, which an Elizabethan critic would frown on without 
condemning as plagiarism. Thus Samuel Rowlands’s epigram of the 
priests who protested when addressed as clerks is retold by Parrot in 
secularized and modified form. The final couplet betrays the source. 
Rowlands concluded: 

Since you denie to carry Schollers markes, 

Good-morrow to you Priestes (that are no Clarkes).'* 


Parrot concludes (1. 219): 


Alas, quoth he, I did not so much marke, 
Good Master Officer that are no Clarke. 


More flagrant are four adaptations from Edward Guilpin’s Skialetheia 
(1598). Three of these are the adaptations of only two or three lines, as 
in this instance: 

For painted pictures, must (you know the guise) 

Be alwaies curtain’d from the vulger eyes. (Springes, 1.61) 


O sir, she’s painted, and you know the guise, 
Pictures are curtaind from the vulgar eyes. (Skialetheia, 57)'* 


But the fourth borrowing, comprising almost a whole epigram, may be 
accounted a theft. 

When Luscus late beheld a proper Lasse, 

And of her dainties had desire to taste, 

Not knowing how to bring his sute to passe, 

He vow’d to speede or hang himselfe in haste. (Springes, 1.84) 


Once Riuus saw a pretty lasse, 

And liquorous tooth’d desir’d to tast, 

But knowing not how to bring’t to passe, 

He vow’d to hange himselfe in hast. (Skialetheia, 16) 


Other Parrot epigrams show parallels in thought to pieces by Harington, 
Jonson, John Heath, and others, but such retreatment was the accepted 
literary practice. Further thefts may remain to be detected, but present 
charges of plagiarism against Parrot rest on a few counts: fourteen 


18 Doctor Merrie-man (1609), sig. Cl’. Compare Harington’s epigram 107. 
19 Similarly Springes epigrams 1.95 and 1.105 draw on Skialetheia, epigrams 3 and 56. 
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Harington epigrams, the Field verses, a Skialetheia quatrain, and prob- 
ably the butler epitaph, but almost certainly not the epigrams in the 
Chetham manuscript. These items constitute a very small proportion of 
the book. Parrot was at least not a wholesale thief. 

The peculiar distribution of Harington’s epigrams in Parrot’s book, as 
disclosed in the table, prompts one to inspect the volume carefully. The 
result is illuminating. Book 1 proceeds with great regularity through the 
first 196 epigrams, all written in that six-line form rhetorically defended 
in epigram 1.51. But epigrams 197-224, including half of the stolen 
pieces, are a jumbled sequence of many sizes. Book 11 is chiefly composed 
of epigrams from Parrot’s earlier books. After a preliminary, stolen eight- 
liner, Book m proceeds with regular page-patterns of six-line and four-line 
epigrams. Epigrams 179-189, while more irregular, may be regarded as 
part of the original compilation. But the rest are highly irregular in form, 
and contain stolen pieces. In short, the two books, one of new and one of 
old pieces, are solid bodies of Parrot’s work, to which are appended 
miscellaneous Parrot and non-Parrot epigrams. A situation so clear sug- 
gests that if any further plagiarisms are found in Springes, they will 
appear in the appended portions.”° 

Having established that Springes for Woodcocks is composite in both 
form and content, the inquest advances to the critical question of who 
was responsible for the addition of the final handful of epigrams in each 
book. Was Parrot a conscienceless-plagiarist? Or may the responsibility 
be shifted to that popular villain, the Elizabethan printer? There is 
ample evidence that the printer was capable of such trickery; nor are 
pieces incerti authoris unexampled in volumes of epigrams.”* John Busby 
was doubtless able to pad a manuscript. Desiring to lengthen Springes 
a little, he may have asked Parrot for additional epigrams, and then 
scattered in a few more from odd sources, chiefly a Harington MS. 

In support of Parrot’s innocence, the defense may cite his testimony 
and his practice. In Springes itself Parrot boldly affirms that, “how euer 
poorely borne,’”’ his epigrams-“‘sauour not of stolne or borrowed taste,” 
that “My comfort onely is, What’s mine’s mine own” (1.118). Though 
such declarations were conventional, it must be conceded that plagia- 
risms have not been detected in Parrot’s other volumes of epigrams. 
Furthermore, when he reprinted many pieces from Springes in Cures, he 
included none of the stolen ones. Now Parrot expressly denied responsi- 
bility for the publication of Springes—a thing he did not do from mere 
habit. He informs the reader that “these idle toyes” were printed 

2° The only unquestionable thefts in the original core of the volume are the Skialethei. 
adaptations. 

31 E.g., the epigrams Per Ignotum appended to Epigrammes Serued out in 52 seuerall 
Dishes (n.d.), by I. C., Gent. 
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without my priuitie. Wherefore, if any thing soeuer be escaped or misplaced, it 
shall not be imputed vnto my fault, being I neither was nor would be thereunto 
consenting or assisting. 

The value of this testimony, which is repeated in the Latin epistle, is 
admittedly slight. 

Against Parrot is the fact that his later volumes nite, no mention of, 
or apology for, the plagiarisms in Springes. Yet he may have thought 
himself protected by his introductory disclaimer of responsibility for 
Springes, or the fact that the later books Were published merely as by 
H. P. More deadly is the circumstance that the stolen ,epigrams in 
Springes are supplied with Parrot’s characteristic, pithy, Latin, titles. 
Conceivably these may have been supplied by someone else. Even as- 
suming Parrot responsible, his guilt may have been slight. Perhaps when 
the printer asked for a few more epigrams, Parrot, hastily editing some 
of his verses, accidentally included a few by Harington and others, which 
he had preserved for his own amusement. 

Two more general considerations influence the verdict. Plagiarism 
undeniably exists in a sixth book generally attributed to Parrot,«7he 
Gossips Greeting (1620), but as I hope to show elsewhere, this pamphlet 
(which contains no epigrams) was not written by Parrot. Again, although 
Parrot never mentions them, his acquaintance witlf Harington’s, works 
can be demonstrated. Thus the epigram of Paulus—enjoined by his 
patron to convert his pamphlet to verse so it should”have rime, if not 
reason—is apparently based on an anecdote in Harington’s introduction 
to his Orlando Furioso«(1591).” Similarly the Birchin-Lane epilogue to 
Parrot’s first three volumes is probably based on Sir John. In this con- 
ventional denial that his epigrams are aimed at individuals, Parrot 
compares them to ready-made garments. As Springes reads, they are 

like apparrell made in Birchin-Lane. 
If any please to sute themselues and weare it, 
The blam’s not mine, but theirs that needes will beare it. 


A blurred pencil-note in the Malone copy of Springes indicates the 
probable source, certain lines in The Metamorphosis of Ajax: 


But as my good friend M. Dauies sayd of his Epigrams, that they were made 
like dublets in Birchen lane, for euery one whom they will serue: so if any man 
finde in these my lines any raiment that sutes him so fit, as it were made for 
him, let him weare it.” 


2 Mousetrap, 74; Epigrams, 145; Springes, 1. 137. The parallel was noted by Professor 
Hudson, p. 996. 

% First (Field) edition (1596)., sig. Kl —The adaptation by Parrot is of course legitiinate. 
The Chetham manuscript contains four anonymous epigrams against Mathon, who is to 
be identified with either Sir John Davies or Parrot, for the third epigram begins: 
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Whatever the modern student may conclude, Parrot’s guilt was 

assumed by Davies of Hereford and by Brathwaite. But fully four years 
elapseti before they impeached Parrot’s literary character. That the 
charge was not generally known before is indicated by its absence from 
Joba Taylor’s attack on Parrot. The Water-Poet had begun his literary 
career in 1612 with The Sculler. The following year Parrot included an 
epigram against hirf in Springes, Nemo nascitur Artifex. 

If such as these things proue not things admir’d, 

When poore Mechannick toyling Water-men, 

Shall with A polloes Muse be straight inspir’d, 

Tq leaue their Sculls, and deale with Poets-pen: 

Let Hercules be henceforth tearm’d a Dwarfe, 

. ’ eAnd Paules-Church-yard exchang’d for Puddle-Wharfe.* 


Taylor, got yet accustomed to raillery, retaliated in The Nipping or 
tees“ of Abuses (1614): - 
KA ME, KA THEE 


“ My Museshath vow’d, reuenge shall haue her swindge 
To catch a Parrot in the Woodcocks sprindge.* 


This couplet against Parrot has been known since Thomas Warton’s 
time, but students have overlooked the revenge which Taylor vowed. 


“It follows a few pages later, somewhat obscured by an elaborate pun. 


A ROPE FOR PARRAT 
Why doth the Parrat cry a Rope, a rope, 
Because he’s cagde in prison out of hope. 
Why doth the Parrat call a Boate, a Boate? 
It is the humor of his idle note. 
O prety Pall, take heede, beware the Cat, 
(Let Watermen alone, no more of that.) 
Since I so idly heard the Parrat talke, 
In his owne language, I say, walke knaue walke.* 





Mathon doth all his Epigrammes compare 
to suites which those in Birchin lane doe make. 


Parrot’s candidacy is favored by the fact that in the manuscript the Mathon epigrams 
are mixed with those taken from Springes for W oodcocks. 

* Springes, 1.157 (Harvard copy). The British Museum copy shows a variant: “If 
these (quoth Potus) proue. . . .” 

% Sig. 13’, epigram 6 (Huntington copy). The copy accredited to the Library of Congress 
in the Short-Title Catalogue is not traceable. Taylor’s friend Sa{muel] Jones doubtless al- 
ludes to Parrot’s attack in his commendatory verses before The Nipping or Snipping. 
Jones reassures Taylor: “Thy Epigrams; and Anagrams of late / Are Philomels sweet notes, 
let Parrats prate.” 

%6 Sig. K3’, epigram 31. The phrases were common parrot-talk, corresponding to “Polly 
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Since Taylor was always boasting of his own originality, it is probable 
that he would have voiced charges of plagiarism against Parrot if he had 
been aware of any. On the other hand, the Parrot-Taylor duel suggests 
that personal pique as well as indignation over plagiarism may have 
prompted Davies of Hereford to attack Parrot. No certain shot at Davies 
can be detected in Parrot’s works,?’ but Parrot did pay a mischievous 
compliment, which Davies seems to have construed as a sneer. The 
Scourge of Folly, published by Davies in 1611, has a curious engraved 
title-page, now extremely rare but fortunately reproduced by Grosart in 
his edition of Davies. Folly in fool’s cap is pictured with bared buttocks 
on the back of Time. Wit, a well-dressed fellow, is whipping him. Parrot 
refers to this engraving: 


QUOT CAPITA, TOT SENSUS 


Some much commends your Humours ordinary, 
Others doe more affect the louely Greeke; 
But most extols our English Secretary, 
No one can please all: all loue not alike. 
Giue me that fellowes wit, whose follies Rime, 
Was bare-arst pictur’d on the backe of Time.** 


Davies probably thought the allusion impudent. In his angry attack 
in 1617 he pretends that the figure of Folly in the 1611 title-page repre- 
sented Parrot: “Thy Picture I trust vp on Times backe-side.” The state- 
ment must be figurative, for the characters in the engraving are 
unquestionably personified abstractions. Davies is not to be taken 
literally; his engraving cannot be accepted as a portrait of Parrot. 

Parrot’s baiting of the Welsh was a less obscure cause for resentment. 
Davies was a champion of Wales, proud but sensitive of his Welsh 
blood. Now in Springes Parrot wrote no less than four epigrams ridicul- 
ing the Welsh,?® besides borrowing one from Harington. One tells of 
Owinus and his pride in his pedigree ““From Rice ap Richard, sprung from 
Dick a Cow” (1.76). The Welshman Jenkin was branded for stealing a 





wants a cracker.”? But does the second line indicate that Parrot was actually in prison? 
Hudibras knew what parrots meant “When they cry Rope, and Walk Knave, walk’’ (ed. 
A. R. Waller [Cambridge, 1905], p. 17). 

*7It is not safe to identify the poetical writing-master with Davus, who could not 
endure to be called a knave but did not mind the epithets “honest Rogue or Iew” (Springes, 
11.66); nor with Valentinus, who wrote many hands but lacked a shirt (1.66). 

8 Springes, 1.107. The other allusions are to Samuel Rowlands, Humors Ordinarie 
([1603], etc.); William Barksted, Hiren: Or The faire Greeke (1611); and Angel Day, The 
English Secretorie (1586, etc.). Day’s handbook on letter-writing, which seems out of place 
here, may have been introduced for the rime or because Davies was a writing-master. 

39 Springes, 1.9, 76, 155, 167. At least three of these were reprinted in later miscellanies. 
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cow (1.155). The best of all (1.9) records a dispute on the opulence of 
England and Wales. Though confuted, the Welshman will not give in: 


Ten Cooks (quoth he) in Wales one Wedding fees: 
True, quoth the other, each man tosts his Cheese. 


Shades of Captain Fluellen! Furthermore, Davies may have suspected 
with justice that Parrot’s couplet in The Mastiff (sig. Cl), 


Then wer’t not shame and pitty of her life, 
If from a Gold-Finch she a Wag-taile proue? 


was adapted from an epigram of his own.*® This was scant cause for 
anger, since adaptations were common among the epigrammatists. 

Resentment against Parrot’s baiting of the Welsh and his blunt 
reference to the engraved title-page, rather than an abstract scorn for 
plagiarism,” doubtless incited Davies to attack Parrot. The opportunity 
of punning on Parrot must have made the incentive irresistible. Once the 
attack had been conceived, it was naturalfy aimed at Parrot’s weakest 
point, the point that made the pun effective, his theft of epigrams from 
Harington. Davies framed his attack in two poems in Wits Bedlam 
(1617). Four years had elapsed since Parrot’s offense, but it was Davies’s 
first opportunity to answer, for he had published no satirical work since 
1611. Meanwhile the’1615 edition of Harington’s epigrams had made 
_ Parrot’s felony more obvious. Davies half conceals, and greatly weakens, 
his attack by a crude pun on the first syllables of Harry Parrot; he was 
comparing Parrot with beggarly wandering musicians, who were well 
known. So he terms Parrot a blind harper.** The two poems, which 
appear on opposite sides of the same leaf (sig. 13-3”), follow: 


TO A BLIND HAR: PAR: EPIGRAM. 353. 


Some neighbour Nations when their Out-lawes flye, 
Hang vp their pictures which should them betide, 
So (for thou Out-law art in Poetry) 

Thy Picture I trust vp on Times backe-side. 

For which (too like it, without grace or wit) 

Thou martyrd’st me in thy Wits feeble fire: 

But shall I malice? no, I pitty it: 

Sith thou art worthy of no witty Ire: 


3° The Scourge of Folly, epigram 48. The word-play is found elsewhere, as in John Lyly’s 
Midas, 1.i. 81-83. 

| Davies himself was not wholly innocent of plagiarism. Thus his epigram 351 in Wits 
Bedlam is merely a condensation of an amusing jingle in Tottel’s Miscellany (ed. H. E. 
Rollins, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1928-29, 1, 150). 

® Thus Michael Drayton writes (Works, ed. J. W. Hebel, m1, 306): ‘Then to a Harper 
binde your Sonne,/Since most of them are blind.” 
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For, thy Lines weakenes all men wonder at, 
That (like a Parrat) prat’st thou wot’st not what. 


EUNDEM. A BLINDE HARPER 
Epi. 353 

Yet with the Hornes of thy weake pow’re (whose Roote 
Goes through thy brows, but coms not ny thy brain 
Thou but’st at wales; but Ile say nothing to’t, 
(Though I be Welsh) sith all thou dost is vaine: 
Thy best is but to filch from good Sir John, 
Some Epigrams; whereof a Welsh is one.” 
Then sith thy best is stol’ne from Sir John Har: 
Thou art no Poet, but a blinde Har: Par: 


He stole some Epigrams from Sir iohn Har. verbatim 


Davies, although his wit is feeble, minces no words about Parrot’s 
plagiary. As if to demonstrate the proper method of borrowing, elsewhere 
in Wits Bedlam (sig. B5) he reprints a Harington epigram to cap it with 
a quatrain of his own. His addition is printed in italics, and the whole is 
headed: “A Couplet or two fastned to Sir Io: Harrington his Epi- 
gramme.” He also addresses two epigrams to Harington (G1 and K1"). 
Sir John was a courtier and established author—his jibes at the Welsh 
could be overlooked. 

Richard Brathwaite’s attack, which appeared in Times Curtaine 
Drawne (1621), seems to be merely an echo of Davies’s. Brathwaite had 
neglected to attack Parrot in previous satiric works. In A Strappado for 
the Diuell (1615), for instance, he condemns writers who 


steale selected flowres from others wit, 
And yet protest their nature brookes not it. (C5”) 


The phrase applies nicely to Parrot, but Brathwaite did not press the 
application. Incidentally, his own hands were not spotless.* Davies’s 
verses, to repeat, probably suggested Brathwaite’s lines against Parrot. 
Brathwaite was perhaps more interested in exploiting the Parrot-pun 
than in blackening Parrot’s name. Reasons of a more personal nature 
have not yet appeared. The two poems appear on a single leaf: 


® Te., the “English Lad” epigram (Springes, 11.195). 

* An epigram in his A New Spring (1619), sig. E2, is a flagrant adaptation of Haring- 
ton’s epigram 277; and the first line of the first poem in Times Curtaine Drawne, ‘“‘Care- 
charming sleepe, thou sonne of sable Night,” is strangely like a sonnet by Samuel Daniel. 

% Times Curtaine Drawne, sigs. L8-8". The second part of the volume, in which the 
verses occur, has a separate title-page, and is frequently described as a separate book, 
Panedone: Or Health from Helicon. 
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THE PARROTTS SPRING 


Psittacus vt vocem rapuit Prometheus ignem. 
Stolne waters be the sweet’st, may th’Parrot say, 
Whose borrowed note and Coate his truth bewray: 
But it’s prodigious for Fowls to sing 
Of Wood-cocks caught within a Parrotts spring. 
Another vpon the same, 
Dialogue-wise, 
betwixt Sturnus and Struthio. 
Struthio. Parrot and Wood-cock are of late fall’ne out; 
Sturnus. Deare Struthio tell me what it is about? 
Siruthio. I know not I, but as it seems to me 
’Cause th’Wood-cock ha’s a longer bill then he; 
Sturnus. Why, that can be no cause, for if hee will 
Parrot, I’me sure can make as long a Bill. 
Struthio. Sturnus I know no other cause for it 
Vnlesse it be that th’Wood-cock ha’s more wit! 
Sturnus. Why hee ha’s none at all; 
Struthio. Nor th’Parrot neither: 
Sturnus. Birds should be of one mind that’s of one fether. 
Struthio. Yet shall we see some Wittalls, if we trie them, 
Cannot endure a Wittall neighbour by them. 
Sturnus. Good God, to see wit weake and hate so strong! 
Struthio. It’s seene i’th Wood-cocks Spring, and Parrots Song. 


The dialogue seems to support other evidence on Parrot’s profession, 
for the line, ‘Parrot I’me sure can make as long a Bill” punningly sug- 
gests the drafting of bills of complaint or similar legal papers. 

The results of this study in the plagiarism of Henry Parrot may be 
summarized briefly. Springes for Woodcocks contains fourteen epigrams 
by Sir John Harington and a few other thefts and adaptations. The 
stolen material is concentrated in the irregular, final epigrams, which 
have the character of additions. One cannot be morally certain whether 
the guilt rests on Parrot or on the printer, but Parrot’s responsibility for 
the adaptations from Skialetheia may be conceded. Parrot offered no 
explanation, and he cannot be cleared of suspicion. His guilt was assumed 
by the two writers who denounced the theft, John Davies of Hereford 
and Richard Brathwaite. John Taylor, who attacked Parrot earlier, 
seems to have been unaware of the charges. The circumstances suggest 
that Davies’s attack was motivated by pique more than by impersonal 
indignation, and that Brathwaite was imitating Davies. The incident as 
a whole illustrates the crystallizing literary conscience on the subjects 
of imitation and plagiarism. 

FRANKLIN B. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Harvard University 
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LXVII 
EFFLUVIA, THE HISTORY OF A METAPHOR 


MANATIONS are the stock in trade of mediums, table-rappers, 

spiritists, and ghosts; they aid the reasoning of romantic poets and 
all those whose sensations outstrip their science and philosophy, pro- 
viding a plausible, if undefined bridge between things apparently un- 
connected and making at least half-acceptable the inexplicable and the 
occult. Emanations are a metaphor—an old one. They have progressed 
through the whole biography of a metaphor from plain work-a-day 
description to science, to definition in philosophy, to the occult, and to 
poetry; indeed, they have lived that long biography at least twice in the 
memory of men. For the use of poetry, religion, and the mystical sciences 
emanations were discovered in the ancient world, lost, won again in 
renaissance times, and lost or temporarily abandoned by us. 

In the Renaissance emanations were most distinct and to the imagina- 
tion most useful, rising into experimental science out of the occult until 
the makers of microscopes thought that with slightly larger lenses they 
could see effluvia! streaming forth. These would be the effluvia of the 
magnetical mountains (as in Scheherazade) theretofore believed to work 
by “occult qualities,” the effluvia of the weapon salve, which cures the 
wound from a distance when applied to the sword, the effluvia of potable 
gold, the basilisk, and the antimonial cup. Those effluvia became modern 
atoms; in our lifetime they appear to the scientists’s imagination as light, 
according to the revived corpuscular theory. As they became more 
specific and approached tangibility in men’s imagination, the renaissance 
effluvia, like the ancient ones, became available for poetry and philoso- 
phy, and the metaphysical poets and divines of the seventeenth century 
constantly employed them to describe the divine mercy flowing forth 
and the transference of strong feeling from one person to another. 

Emanations of the divine mercy are also ancient, expressing to the 
imagination of Plotinus the nourishing stream of human love. Plotinus 
derived his metaphor from contemporary science as John Donne, Henry 
More, and Alexander Pope were to do. Individual souls, said Plotinus, 
are emanations of the universal soul, yet not particles of it;? and that old 
mystical metaphor of the seminal off-flow survived intact in the language 
of the Cambridge Platonists—“‘All our souls are free effluxes from his 
essence,” said Henry More.’ Thomas Ken (1637-1711) thought of 
heavenly Grace as an emanation: 

1 For an account of the history and meaning of the word, effluvium, see my article, 

“Three Terms of the Corpuscularian Philosophy,” M.P., xxxmm (1936), 243-260. 

2 Ennead, IV, iii, 1. 

3 Psychozoia (Cambridge, 1647), More’s address “To the Reader.” 
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Such Graces, O co-effluant Dove, 
Are the Effluxes of thy Love.‘ 


To Matthew Prior’s understanding the metaphor of Plotinus described 
the “lasting Charity”—‘“Heaven’s fuller Effluence mocks our daz!’d 
Sight.’ 

What for Plotinus was a metaphysical metaphor to explain a super- 
mundane idea became in the minds of his immediate followers a genera! 
agent of the material world. One of the very first observed effluvia had 
been fire, which flows upward mysteriously from hard, dry substances. 
Heraclitus had said that all space is like fire—a kind of aether; Aristotle, 
though more abstract in his ideas than the pre-Socratic scientists, as- 
signed important duties to Vital Heat. The materialists of Hellenistic 
times equated the fire-like aether with Aristotle’s Vital Heat and his 
quinta essentia and conceived of a vital persuasive fluid substance pene- 
trating and animating all things; so Proclus, a late neo-Platonist, could 
describe space as a bodily, animate being resting in the finest light, 
which by virtue of the penetrating power of light is fit to be received 
by matter. The seeds of souls (Aéyou oxepyarixol), Plotinus taught, flow 
forth from the Superior Soul like light from the sun,* and light since 
ancient times had been understood, according to one theory, to be a 
material stream. Chrissipus called the aether “preéminently God.” The 
aether, he said, “as it were in a sensible fashion, pervaded all that is 
in the air, all animals and plants, and also the earth, itself a principle 
of cohesion.””” 

Chrissipus taught a degenerate neo-Platonism, which owed as much 
to Galen and the Stoics as to Plato. What in early Greek science was a 
mere pneuma or breath became for the Stoics the Anima Mundi. Galen, 
observing the independent, self-inspired motions of parts of the anima! 
body believed that all live things have Natures, and not only plants and 
animals, he said, but substances which act apparently on their own, 
such as drugs. For Galen, they possessed Faculties or Natures very like 
souls, and that generally diffused Anima of the Stoics became more and 
more physical in the minds of subsequent doctors and alchemists. Aver- 
roes taught that the Stoical Aéyou owepparixol are Seed Forms of Matter, 
and the term applied by the Alchemists to this same general creative 
agent in the physical world was Spiritus Mundi. The Logos was coming 
down to earth. 

To the practical alchemist a spiritus was merely a smoke or breath. 
The Spiritus of sulphur condensing made the flowers of sulphur. By 


‘ Poetical Works, ed. W. Hankins (1721), 1, 500. 


5 Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1718), p. 311. 6 Cf. Ennead, V, iii, 12. 
7 Diogenes Laertius, v1, trans. R. D. Hicks (Loeb Library: London, 1925), m, 243-245. 
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smelting the alchemist drew forth the odor of steel, gold, and other 
metals, The Spirits shut up in bodies, said Paracelsus, cause iron to rust; 
when heat is applied, they flow freely. Alchemical physics displaced the 
Empedoclean elements of air, earth, fire, and water, with spiritus, which 
was analyzed into salt, sulphur, and mercury, the simples of all the physi- 
cal world. But the alchemist was more concerned with his alembic than 
with general physical laws. Solid bodies, he thought, are concreted out 
of something fluid. When they are heated and dissolved, the spiritus 
is released. So Gilbert, in reflecting on the strange attractions of amber, 
jet, glass, diamond, and other electrics when rubbed decided that the 
heat of rubbing sets free the original humours— 

Nam sine attritione, proprium & genuinum non 

emittunt spiritum, & effluvium, electrica plurima.* 


The sPiritus here is an effluvium. Solid electrics, he said, can be dissolved 
completely into their effluvia,® and these are said to go forth like cob- 
webs, seizing the straw in their viscous arms."° 

In physiology spiritus behaved very much as it behaved in chemistry. 
The general agent of life in the Galenic science was Vital Spirit, which 
is present everywhere in the body; but the mechanistic doctors impris- 
oned the Vital Spirit in a kind of hydraulic system, and for Descartes 
the Vital Spirits were a subtle air rather than the pure flame of the 
ancients. Digby, his echo, described “‘how the vital spirits sent from the 
brain, do run to the intended part of the body without mistake,” 
conveyed in pipes. 

Mechanical or spiritual, the ancient Spiritus still in the seventeenth 
century performed the duties of the Stoical Logoi and the medieval 
Seed Forms of Matter; it was an emanation still. Dr. Robert Fludd, a 
brother of the Rosie Cross and a successful quack, said that “all souls 
in the world are certain beamy streams, proceeding from that Catholic 
emanation, which issued from the eternal fountain of the illuminating 
act, to some more especially, and to some more sparingly.’’”” The whole 
science of mediaeval alchemy may be called an elaboration of the old 
metaphor of emanations. Alchemists and magicians derived their ideas 
almost wholly from the spiritual side of the tradition of effluvia. There 
was also a material side, which began with the most ancient atomists 
and was systematized by Epicurus. 


8 De Magnete (London, 1600), p. 52. ® Tbid., 54. 

10 For a discussion of the contribution of the magnetical philosophy to the conception 
of effluvia, see my article, ‘‘The Lodestone and the Understanding of Matter in Seven- 
teenth Century England,” Philosophy of Science, tv (1937), 75-95. 

Treatise of Bodies (London, 1658), p. 372. 

2 Quoted by J. B. Craven, Doctor Robert Fludd (Kirkwall, 1902), p. 193. 
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Infinitesimal bodies, said Epicurus, flow off from bodies in collision, 
enter the ear, and cause hearing. From things which we see minute rinds 
or peelings in the shape of the things stream to the eye; smell and tasic 
are also caused by effluvia, as well as the strange action of the lodestone. 
The Lucretian world is likewise a world of emanations flowing through 
appropriate pores—light penetrates glass because its particles are prop- 
erly shaped to enter the numerous holes.“ But from Augustan times 
until the seventeenth century systematic atomism was neglected, and 
when in 1649 Pierre Gassendi published his Syntagma along Epicurean 
lines the science belonged rather to speculative philosophy than experi- 
mental physics. For much of the intervening time the Epicurean ideas 
were lost, but as gradually the Lucretian poem, De Natura Rerum, be- 
came known from the few manuscripts which survived the dark ages, 
unrelated principles and metaphors were borrowed from the Epicurean 
poet to describe isolated mysteries in the natural world, and Atomic 
effluvia became especially useful as an explanation of any action without 
apparent corporeal contact. 

To gain an understanding of the physical basis of the renaissance 
metaphor of effluvia, we must examine in turn some of these unrelated 
principles as they were employed by doctors and chemists and describe 
the isolated mysteries which seemed to them most important—Fracas- 
toro’s seeds of contagion and spiritual species and Sennert’s chemical 
atoms. In the middle ages the most horrible action at a distance was the 
spread of the Black Death. The old miasma theory held that disease 
spreads because of alterations of the air; so said Fracastoro (1478-1554) 
in his poem on syphilis.“ He also suggested, however, that there are 
seeds of disease, a Lucretian idea.” The Italian doctor made a general 


13 The particles of the off-flow are either individual atoms or minute groups of atoms 
(neither the philosopher nor the poet was specific about this); in the Epicurean writings 
the simples are called indivisibles (the adjective &rowos means uncud); Lucretius for metrica! 
reasons never Latinized 4 &royos (as Cicero did), but he employed primordia and seminu 
in its place. Indivisible particles raining downward and slightly deflected had clustered 
together to produce the first masses; by constant accumulation they made our world, a 
swarming system of atoms and void in turbulent motion. From the surface of all things 
atoms continually stream, being replaced by atoms free in the air; in every direction flow 
these effluvia (the Epicurean word is ’aroppoja, the Lucretian, aestus). 

M4 Syphilis sive Morbus Gallicus (Verona, 1530). Cf. also D. and C. Singer, Annals of 
Medical History, 1, 1, 11. 

8 “For does any of us wonder, if a man has caught in his limbs a fever gathering with 
burning heat, or any other painful disease in his members? For a foot will swell suddenly, 
often a sharp pain seizes on the teeth or makes its way right into the eyes; the holy fire 
(sacer ignis, erysipelas) breaks out and creeping about in the body burns any part which it 
has seized, and crawls through the limbs, because, as we may be sure, there are seeds of 
many things (multarum semina rerum), and this earth and heaven has enough disease and 
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principle of seeds of a disease in his treatise on the plague: De Contagione 
et Contagiosis Morbis et eorum Curatione, Verona, 1546. Infection cannot 
be occult, he said; it must be produced by something physical. For the 
plague cannot be caused by a quality (such as heat, cold, moisture, or 
dryness), since it is no local motion but a decay (corruptio) of some things 
and a generation (generatio) of others. Nor can it be caused by a spirit- 
ual quality, said the renaissance doctor, for spiritual qualities, or, to be 
more honest in naming them, spiritual things, last only so long as the 
source is present (unless they arise in the intellect); but the contagion 
endures long after the source has been taken away.'* Whatever it is that 
carries the contagion must be a body, he said. But those who think the 
cause of infection is spiritual still maintain that the small body which 
is carried from place to place “acts nevertheless by means of a spiritual 
quality.” This, said Fracastoro, is bad reasoning. “For if contagion has 
been correctly defined, it follows that what is developed in the second 
thing must be of the same sort as was developed in the first thing, and 
that principle in the two things is the same, and it must be the same in 
the fourth and fifth and so on, in everything, in fact, that receives con- 
tagion.’”"” In short, the spread of the plague is by generation; and cor- 
poreal, not spiritual things are necessary to this action. The spiritual, 
indeed, is a secondary quality (it acts per accidens) which may be ob- 
served when a stench dissolves certain contrary principles or when the 
poisonous glance of the catablepha or basilisk kills its victim;!* but the 
seeds of the contagion generate their like. This takes a primary quality. 

Despite the scholastic qualities in all this reasoning, the seeds of De 
Contagione have much in common with those of De Natura Rerum. 





malady, from which the force of measureless disease might avail to spread abroad” De 
Natura Rerum, v1, 655-664, translated by Cyril Bailey, Lucretius on the Nature of Things 
(Oxford, 1929), p. 257. 16 De Contagione, 1, vi. 

17 Tbid., 1, vi, translated by W. C. Wright, Hieronymi Fracastorii, De Contagione (New 
York, 1930), p. 27. 

18 The phenomenon of “antipathy” working by a spiritual quality rather than a material 
medium is discussed in Fracastorius’s De Sympathia et Antipathia (1546). In 1, xi of the 
De Contagione he explains that there are two kinds of poisons, those that work by a 
spiritual quality, such as most of the poisons of snakes and the glance of the catablepha, 
and those that act by a material quality (vero materiali qualitate operantur). Those that 
work by a spiritual quality (qualitas spiritualis) or by spiritual images (per spirituales 





species) never generate their like in the victim, and that is the reason why people who 
have been poisoned by a viper or a basilisk never in turn give off an emission like that of 
the viper or basilisk. Of those poisons which work by material qualities, however— 
“Eorum vero, quae per materiale:.s qualitatem operantur, alia calida sunt, ut vocata caustica 
et urentia, alia frigida, ut opium, et hyosciamus, et id genus.’ Examples of cold poisons 
which work by material qualities are opium and “hog-bean” or henbane (cf. Wright’s 
note, op. cit., p. 304). 
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Fracastoro’s seeds, for instance, do not swim through the air like gnats 
but move half-mechanically, their motions being like the imsensibilia 
corpora exhaled from the onion which bring tears to the eyes.'® Motion 
is imparted to them partly from something else and partly internally 
from themselves. Thus Lucretius had described the semi-mechanical 
motions of the atoms, and we are not surprised to find farther down 
Fracastoro’s page an Epicurean description of the minima (et non ultra 
divisibiles) into which liquids divide when they evaporate up into the 
air. The next century was to speak of atomi pestiferi, “plagues or pestilen- 
tial atoms.’”””° But Fracastoro’s seeds of disease are not in the Epicurean 
sense atomistic. The characteristic word for atom in Lucretius is semina, 
in Fracastoro; seminariae the former generate mechanically by adding 
semina or primordia to themselves, but the latter are vitalistic; they 
propagate their kind.# 

The metaphors of poetry and religion thrive on the concrete; on the 
abstract they grow pale and languish. The abstract conception of an 
emanation supplied scholastic philosophy with the connections between 
entities, but not until the idea became concrete did the vigorous imagina- 
tion take hold again. In the Renaissance Fracastoro’s emanations lay 
between the abstract and concrete, their character being given by his 
theory of action without contact. Scholastic physics had termed as Pri- 
mary Qualities the essential principles of things and as Secondary Quali- 
ties such attributes as smell, taste, sound, and color. All these for St. 
Thomas Aquinas were abstract; but for Fracastoro they were not com- 
pletely so. Qualities, said Fracastorius, are either material, such as hot, 
cold, moist, and dry; or they are spiritual, such as the manifestations 
(species) and images (simulacra) of material qualities.2* The images of 


19 De Contagione, I, vii. 

20 Sir Thomas Browne, Pseudodoxia Epidemica (1646), m1, vii. 

1 “Opportet autem in hisce contagionibus non putrefactionem solem fieri, sed a primis 
seminariis et alia quoque gigni, et propagari, quae ipsis similia natura sint, et mistione, non 
aliter quam spiritus in animali e sanguine solent alios sibi consimiles generare,...” (De 
Contagione, 1, vi). Professor Wright’s note on Fracastoro’s word, seminaria, is so clear and 
so useful that I quote it in full: “In the poem Syphilis, where the metre would not admit 
the word seminaria, he always uses semina. But in the present, much later, work he 
prefers seminaria, evidently because he wished to convey the idea of the seed-bed as well 
as the seeds. In prose he uses semina only once . . . [De Contagione, 11, x]:, apparently by 
inadvertence. In every case, he is of course echoing, but adapting for his own purpose, 
the poem of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura v1. 1093 foll., who says that ‘many seeds fly 
about bringing disease and death.’ I translate seminaria ‘germs’ as the nearest English 
equivalent; Fossel translates, ‘Keime.’ C. and D. Singer (p. 22) [i.e., of ‘“The Scientific 
Position of Girolamo Fracastoro” in Annals of Medical History, 1, i, 1917] say that R. 
Fuchs, in 1541, speaks of the seminarium of disease” (op. cit., p. 302). 

2 De Contagione, 1, vi. 
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material qualities arouse our senses, being the emissions of heat, cold, 
and so forth. And not only sensation, but animal motion in general is 
possible by their mediation; furthermore, species and simulacra seem to 
cause the general local motions of attraction and repulsion!* 

There is an echo in all this of ancient atomism, which accounted for 
sensation by material peeled off from objects like a shell (Lucretius 
called these bodies sitmulacra) and for general motion by atoms or groups 
of them (Epicurus called these ’dyxo., sparta). The difference is that 
for Fracastoro the thing which flows forth, though substantial, is spirit- 
ual—a species spiritualis. The most wonderful mystery of all actions 
without contact, magnetism, the Italian doctor explained by this pecul- 
iar entity, not abstract, yet not concrete, no quality, and yet not fully 
a substance, which is sent forth by the principle of the magnet to the same 
principle of the iron.” The principium which sends out the emanation 
also is a kind of half-way. It is not purely spiritual because it produces 
motion per se, and that could not be accomplished by any body which 
is not a “natural salt” or something substantia in corpore.* The secret of 
magnetic coition, thought Fracastorius, lies in the sameness of the prin- 
ciples of iron and lodestone; so at root his science is not atomistic at all 
but Galenic, fundamental motions in it being caused by Similarity and 
Natural Faculties. He clinched his argument by reference to the magnetic 
mountajns: If the polar mountains sent forth an effluxio athomorum or 
corporum they could not exert their influence at such great distances 
as they do; atoms would not travel from the pole to the temperate zone. 
But the species spiritualis would!* Their distant journeys are illustrated, 
the doctor explained, by the emission of the species of light from the 
stars in the supreme orb. 

Like most of his contemporaries, Fracastorius remained on Galen’s 
side. In his own time Galen’s great enemies, who rejected his vitalistic 
Faculties and Natures, were called Methodists because they derived their 
“method” from Asclepiades of Bithynia. Asclepiades had taught a me- 
chanical anatomy constructed on the atomistic theories of Epicurus, and 
no Methodist would accept the Stoical doctrine of the Physis nor the 
principle of attractive faculties in animals, plants, and drugs. The most 
revolutionary of the Renaissance doctors began to desert Galen for the 
Bithynians, supporting their atomism by chemistry. 

But the prestige of Aristotle and the terrors of Christian theology 
restrained the doctors in their new hypothesis of effluvia. Forms and 
Qualities still seemed to be the secret of physics, and the divine creation 
and concursus the only possible source of energy and shape. So every 


%3 De Sympathia et Antipathia in Opera Omnia (Venice, 1574), f. 63 B (recto). 
* Tbid., £. 60 D (verso). % Tbid., §. 63 B (recto). 
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humble alchemist perforce turned theologian in order to defend his little 
hypotheses of chemical action from the charge of heresy. Daniel Sennert, 
the greatest of the chemical doctors, managed to further the knowledge 
of atomic effluvia without offending either cosmology or religion. A 
century before him Jean Francois Fernel (d. 1558) had said that every 
Methodist doctor believes in the Atom—an atom of earth, of water, of 
air, and of fire! So much was half allowed by Aristotle, who had said 
that mixture is by minute particles placed in conjunction, and all the 
commentators and even Galen admitted that particles of the elements 
come together.2” Atoms of the four elements, said Sennert, are simple 
bodies (simplicia corpora):** composite atoms, he said, are the prima 
mixta. Chemical reactions prove this, he said, when the spirit of wine 
released by heat in the alembic will penetrate paper folded four times 
and when sulphur is dissolved into the atoms of the spirit of sulphur.” 
The form of sulphur is maintained in the atom, he said; condensation 
restores the form of sulphur to itself. 

Besides the chemical atoms Sennert discovered biological ones: atomi 
corporum animatorum, plantarum atomi, and, as Hippocrates taught, 
atomi purgantium. How minute must be the organs of the gnat, to our 
eyes the smallest of the animals! Then how infinitesimal must be the 
atoms of the Animal Spirits which flow through the organs!*® Life in- 
heres in the particles of Spiritus Animales. So also, said Sennert, it re- 
mains in the seeds and seminal principles of things, as spontaneous gene- 
ration will show. The seminal principles, he said, may contain the soul, 
and visible seeds are animated atoms. Here the doctor and chemist 
returns to the mystical language of the neo-Platonist, St. Augustine, 
who spoke of rationes seminales, the Latin descendants of the ddyo. 
orepparixol. Atoms, Sennert was careful to say, were created by the 
Almighty. 

To describe its new science of emanations the Renaissance employed 
a new word, effluvium. For scientific purposes and finally for its use as 
a metaphor the virtue of the effluvium lay in its being material and par- 
ticulate. But many prepossessions of philosophy interfered. The Aristo- 
telian abstractions about Matter kept the idea of emanation qualitative; 
the Stoico-peripatetic theory of a continuous matter constantly arose to 
discredit particles. And all the animate and apparently occult reactions 
in nature appeared to be on the side of Galen and the Stoics. What was 
needed in the adventures of the idea we are tracing was a birth into 


% De Abditis Rerum Causis, Praef. Lib. u (Paris, 1560), p. 195. 

"7 Cf. Aristotle, De Generatione et Corruptione, 1, 2; also Galen, De Elementis, cap. ull. 
8 Hypomneta Physica, mm, i, in Opera (Venice, 1641), 1, 18a—20. 

%* Tbid., p. 20. * Tbid., p. 21. 
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material, a birth as difficult and as long-awaited as the birth of the babes 
in Maeterlinck’s story. 

While the chemical and medical emissions were preparing the way for 
a general physical theory of effluvia in the seventeenth century another 
science of particulate emanations also developed to serve men’s thoughts. 
These effluvia, however, were not material, and lacking sensuous force, 
their only use could be to instruct the reason; they were mathematical 
entities, ancestors of the Monad. When we have briefly considered these, 
we shall observe another rationalistic system of emanations, that of 
Descartes, before returning to the practical problems of the experi- 
menters. 

Mathematics and physics had got in each other’s way throughout 
ancient and medieval times. Aristotle’s virtual annihilation of Democ- 
ritus and his theory of atoms rested on mathematical sophistry. You 
cannot think of an atom (an un-cut), said Aristotle, because the most 
minute quantity is always divisible !*! It did not occur to Aristotle to ask 
whether there was a physical body smaller than any other out of which 
larger bodies are made. Two thousand years later philosophers were still 
gagging over posers about the mathematical minimum. 

By indirection, however, mathematical speculations did assist in the 
reincarnation of the atom so laboriously achieved by the scientists of the 
Renaissance. Plotinus had turned his back on atoms because they could 
not satisfactorily explain continuity, fluidity, and the physical world in 
general, yet his task was similar to that of the atomists, to derive multi- 
fariousness out of unity—in his case, to derive the manifold world of 
spirit out of the single, simple Idea. The most advanced philosophers of 
the Renaissance, concerned also with an explanation of the Many derived 
from the One found more congenial teachings in the Timaeus than in 
Aristotle’s Physics and Metaphysics. Like the Atomists, the ancient 
Pythagoreans held the doctrine that many and even contradictory specu- 
lations upon the same natural problem may all be valid. Now that a new 
age of multiplicity had come, the Renaissance naturalists discovered in 
the neo-platonic multiplicity a virile and elastic principle of change which 
could apply to their own natural world.” Platonism and Atomism joined 
forces against Aristotle. 

The first great platonistic atomist of the Renaissance was Nicolas, 
Cardinal of Cusa (1401-64), whose system was mathematical. In Ti- 
maean fashion Cusa taught the variability of matter by the evolution or 
unfolding (explicatio) of points. The line, said Cusa, is the evolution of 
the point. As all multiplicity precipitates into number, so all size into 

% Cf. De Generatione et Corruptione, 317a; also Physica, 231, 21 ff; De Caelo, 303a ff. 

™ Cf. Kurd Lasswitz, Geschichte der Atomistik (Leipzig, 1926), 1, 269. 
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points. Just as the same manner or mode is shown in different things, 
so different atoms show one and the same point, he said. And the point 
develops into many atoms by explicatio. So he made the transition from 
the idea of a mathematical point to a multitude of truly physical atoms.” 

In the rarefied philosophy of Giordano Bruno the mathematical atoms 
were to provide a means of apprehending the ultimately simple basis of 
reality. Early in his career Bruno held the Epicurean view that Matter 
is the only substance, Forms being merely accidents of it; but later he 
came to distinguish between a formal and a material substance.™ The 
distinction is old in Greek philosophy and implicit in scholasticism, but 
none of the doctors and chemists who devised the science of effluvia 
discovered the distinction for himself; so the old enigma and the old 
confusion prevailed—on the one hand, particles seemed to be all dead 
and their motions kinetic; on the other, they had generative Form and 
their movements were animate. Separated, these two principles were 
each self-contained, the one purely Material, the other Ideal and Mathe- 
matical. Their complete union produces hylozoism. On the earthly, 
warm side Bruno described the effluvium of atoms—animate particles. 
But neither his mathematics nor his Stoical physics had much effect 
upon contemporary thought because the poets of England, France, and 
Italy never had a good look at his theories. What might have proved a 
guiding light was obscured by a neglectful London and an inquisitorial 
Rome. History defeated philosophy, and until the end of the seventeenth 
century the pure mathematical effluvia came to little. 

In a strange mixture of mathematical atoms derived from Timaeus 
and mechanical laws adapted from Atomism, Descartes described a 
thoroughly material universe without Natural Faculties, Forms and 
Qualities, Sympathies or Antipathies to move it. Particles of three sizes 
are shoved about displacing each other, said Descartes. These motions 
provide for all the physical world, the stars and their wonders, and the 
initial fillip was supplied by God. The whole thing was a fabrication of 
Descartes’s logical brain, scientific discoveries being adopted only when 
they served his syllogistic purposes. Gilbert’s discoveries about the mag- 
net distinctly did serve the great mechanical scheme; so Descartes em- 
ployed them. Harvey’s discovery of the use of heart muscles in pumping 
blood ran counter to Descartes’s favorite idea that bodily movements 
are the result of heat-inspired hydraulic pressure; so he frowned upon 
Harvey. Electrics, said Descartes, draw the straw by means of bandages® 
(Gilbert’s effluvial spiritus made more solid); the lodestone draws by 

%3 Cf. De Mente Idiotae, m1, ix; also De Ludo Globi in Opera (Basil, 1555), 1, i, p. 211. 


4 Cf. J. L. McIntyre, Giordano Bruno (London, 1903), pp. 246, ff., 163. 
% Fasciolae tenues or bandelettes. Cf. Principia (1644), tv, clxxxvi. 
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an effluvium of spiral-shaped particles (particulae striatae) so minute 
that they can penetrate everything and so formed that they will fit only 
the pores of iron. Sir Kenelm Digby, a medical and philosophical bluffer, 
stole Descartes’s idea and called the particles of the magnetic effluvium 
atoms. 

When the most baffling action without corporeal contact in all nature 
was thus explained by means of an atomic emanation, the descriptive 
science of effluvia was achieved. It was achieved not by the rationalists 
but by the experimenters. Two years after Digby published his theory of 
magnetism Sir Thomas Browne gave it currency by adopting it as an 
acceptable hypothesis to “salve” all the important magnetical experi- 
ments and observations tried to date. Robert Boyle’s explanation of 
effluvia to some of his lay friends a few years later illustrates the idea: 


I remember, that, to help some friends to conceive how such extreamly-minute 
particles as Magnetical effluvia, may, by pervading a hard and solid body, such 
as Iron, put its insensible Corpuscles into motion, and thereby range them ina 
new manner, I took filings of Steel or Iron freshly made, that the Magnetical 
virtue might not be diminished by any rust, and having laid them in a little heap 
upon a piece of paper held level, I applied to the lower side of the paper, just 
beneath the Heap, the pole of a vigorous Load-stone whose Emissions traversing 
the paper, and diffusing themselves through the incumbent metall, did in a trice 
manifestly alter the appearance of the Heap; and, though each of the filings might 
probably contain a multitude of such small Martiall Corpuscles as Steel may be 
divided into by Oil of Vitriol or Spirit of Salt; yet the Magnetical efluvia, im- 
mediately pervading our metalline heap, did so remove a good part of the filings 
that composed it, as to produce many erected aggregates, each of which consisted 
of several filings placed one above another, and appearing like little needles, 
or rather like the ends of needles broken off at some distance from the point.* 


This Boyle wrote in one of his later works (1685) after the hypothesis of 
effluvia had been expanded generally into the Corpuscular Philosophy. 
In 1673 he published “Essays of the Strange Subtilty, Great Efficacy, 
and Determinate Nature of Effluviums,” systematizing what previous 
knowledge and his own experiments could show about the general na- 
ture of the material emanation. In his treatise on Meteors Aristotle had 
described two exhalations or streams from this earth: the dry and cold 
effuvium and the moist and hot effluvium. Now, said Boyle, we know a 
good deal more by means of chemistry and glasses than the Stagyrite 
could determine. The particles which compose these exhalations, Boyle 
said, are exceedingly small, so small that often they are invisible; but 


* Robert Boyle, Languid and Unheeded Motion (London, 1685), p. 39. Quoted by J. F. 
Fulton, A Bibliography of the Honourable Robert Boyle, The Oxford Bibliographical Society 
Proceedings and Papers, m1, i, 101-102. The italics are Dr. Fulton’s. 
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when they are reunited to the bodies whence they have flown they are 
seen to be like their sources. Thus when the invisible particles which in 
the aggregate we call vapor condense on a marble wall we know that a|| 
together they are water, the stuff from which they came. Brimstone, he 
continued, shows the same thing; for if its fumes are condensed into the 
flowers of sulphur and the flowers are melted, they are reduced again to 
brimstone. Furthermore, not only the visible products of effluviums, but 
their effects on our senses—that is, their ‘‘sensible qualities’ —show that 
effluviums of different things are different. Thus when enough of the 
particles or effluviums of nitre in the form of fumes come together to 
make the stream visible, they are seen to be reddish or tawny-orange; 
those of sulphur and quicklime are white. Effluviums, he concludes, 
“retain their own nature, and, upon determinate bodies, produce effects, 
that a vulgar philosopher would ascribe to occult qualities.””*” 

Occult qualities had been considered from time immemorial to be the 
magical or spiritual agents of action without apparent corporeal contact. 
The real media of all these motions, said Boyle, are material efluviums. 
He illustrated the principle by an experiment on invisible ink, allowing 
the “volatile tincture of sulphur” to touch the ink only in the form of 
effluvia. That the effluviums in sufficient quantities make a visible white 
fume only illustrates that the action is physical and not occult! Another 
example is smells. Sometimes, he observed, effluvia are put into greater 
activity by heat or rubbing, which releases them from their solids; some 
solids give forth almost no odor before rubbing but afterwards “stink 
egregiously.”” But heat is not always necessary, as the odors of onion 
and perfumes show.’ That their effect upon us is not merely sensory 
Boyle showed by the production of headaches by smells.** 

The simple end of the present essay on effluvia is to show one smal! 
step in the to and fro journeyings of an idea as it enters and leaves the 
concrete. We are interested especially in the poet’s imaginative use of 
the scientist’s hard thing. But, of course, the scientist has never been 
concerned exclusively with hard things. He also makes metaphors. The 
aoppola of Epicurus itself was a metaphorical conception readily trans- 
lated by Lucretius into aestus, the ebb and flow of the turbulent tide. 
Seventeenth-century doctors, like ancient ones, let their fancy go. The 
“scientific” account which follows will sound like the imaginings of a 
romantic poet, but what may we expect when the world recognized as 
scientists such men as Jan van Helmont and Sir Thomas Browne? Al! 
we can do is hope that the world always will. 

If occult qualities could be replaced by corpuscular effluvia, all the 
dubious occult motions could reasonably be explained by an acceptable 


#7 Robert Boyle, Works (London, 1772), m1, 704. 38 Tbid., m1, 682. 
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physical hypothesis, and experiment could be brought to the service of 
quackery. While atomic effluvia were painstakingly discovered by the 
conscientious virtuosi and brought down to earth out of the vague fan- 
tasies of neo-Platonism and the raw ideas of the atomists, Rosicrucians 
applied them in their new earthy garb to the standard tricks of medical 
magic. And not only the Rosicrucians—Boyle himself wore an amulet 
of “moss from a dead man’s skull” and attributed to it his cure of an 
hemorrhage! The cure was said to be effected by effluvia. 

Sir Thomas Browne thought “the basilisk of elder times was a proper 

kind of serpent,” but the cockatrice is “no real shape in nature.”’ That 
deadly animal is described with “legs, wings, a serpentine and winding 
tail, and a crest or comb somewhat like a cock.”’ The cockatrice is a mere 
“hieroglyph,’** said Browne, but there is “no high improbability” in 
the relation that it “killeth at a distance” and is “destructive without 
corporal contaction.” The cockatrice could kill by corporeal effluvia, he 
said! 
For if plagues or pestilential atoms have been conveyed in the air from different 
regions—if men and some trees be noxious—if torpedos deliver their opium at 
a distance, and stupify beyond themselves, we cannot reasonably deny, that 
(beside our gross and restrained poisons requiring contiguity unto their actions), 
there may proceed, from subtiler seeds, more agile emanations, which condemn 
those laws, and invade at distance unexpected.“ 


Browne was misinformed about the torpedo or electric eel, a fish which 
numbs its prey by sending forth electricity. The current, of course, 
requires a conductor, and cannot go very far through water before it is 
dissipated. The manner of the emanation of the “‘subtiler seeds” of the 
cockatrice (if the cockatrice exist!) derives from the corporeal theory of 
light. Some, said Browne, impute the poison “unto the breath, others 
unto the bite.” ““That this venenation shooteth from the eye,” he says, 
giving his own opinion, “is not a thing impossible.” 

For eyes receive offensive impressions from their objects, and may have influence 
destructive to each other. For the visible species of things strike not our senses 
immaterially, but streaming in corporal rays, do carry with them the qualities 
of the object from whence they flow, and the medium through which they pass. 


Thus, through a green or red glass, all things we behold appear of the same 
colours; thus sore eyes affect those which are sound, and themselves also by 
reflection, as will happen to an inflamed eye that beholds itself long in a glass; 


%® For a discussion of the specialized meaning of this term in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury cf. my “Sir Thomas Browne and Hieroglyphs,” Virginia Quarterly, Autumn, 1935. 

“ Works, ed. by Simon Wilkin (London, 1835-36), m, 416-417. The torpedo, like the 
magnet, the amber, the heliotrope, and the basilisk, was one of the famous examples in 
natural philosophy of action without apparent corporeal contact. 
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thus is fascination made out, and thus also it is not impossible, what is affirmed 
of this animal, the visible rays of their eyes carrying forth the subtilest portion 
of their poison, which received by the eye of man or beast, infecteth first the 
brain, and is from thence communicated unto the heart.” 


Must the poison enter the victim by way of the eye? Or will it pene- 
trate him anywhere? The question involved two ancient theories of the 
corporeal rays sent forth. ‘‘Aristotle, Alhazen, Vitello, and others,” said 
Browne, “hold that sight is made by reception, and not by extramission; 
by receiving the rays of the object into the eye and not by sending any 
out.” “Pythagoras, Plato, Empedocles, Hipparchus, Galen, Macrobius, 
Proclus, Simplicius, with most of the ancients,” said Browne, “held the 
opinion of sight by extramission,” and this opinion “‘is the postulate of 
Euclid in his Opticks.”® In his first edition of Vulgar Errors Sir Thomas 
added an explanation of the old theological science derived from the 
theory of sight by extramission: 


And of this opinion might they be, who from this antipathy of the basilisk and 
man, expressed first the enmity of Christ and Satan, and their mutual destruc- 
tion thereby; when Satan, being elder than his humanity, beheld Christ first 
in the flesh, and so he was destroyed by the serpent; but elder than Satan in 
his divinity, and so beholding him first, he destroyed the old basilisk, and over- 
came the effect of his poison, sin, death, and hell. 


In his second edition Sir Thomas struck out these theological effiuvia 
and remarked that the theory of sight by extramission is “now suffi- 
ciently convicted from observations of the dark chamber’! 
A mooted question in the new science of effluvia was whether or not 
bodies could send forth emissions “‘without abatement of weight.” Sir 
Thomas Browne weighed his lodestones before attraction and after; 
finding them to weigh the same he concluded that they received “‘mag- 
netical atoms” from the earth—a thoroughly atomistic principle! “‘Po- 
table gold” (aurum potabile) suggested the same problem. It was an old 
remedy, administered inwardly and finally discharged. For a long time 
it had been observed that the same amount of gold came out of the body 
as went in. What caused the cure? Browne was aot certain that there 
was a cure but decided “herein to deliver somewhat, which in a middle 
way may be entertained.” That “some virtue may proceed” from the 
gold Browne could not deny. 


For possible it is that bodies may emit virtue and operation without abatement 
of weight; as is most evident in the lodestone, whose effluencies are continual and 
communicable without a minoration of gravity; and the like is observable in 
bodies electrical, whose emissions are less subtile. So will a diamond or sapphire 


“| Works, ed. Wilkin, 1, 417-418. ® Tbid., m, 419. 
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emit an effluvium sufficient to move the needle or a straw, without diminution 
of weight. Nor will polished amber, although it senc forth a gross and corporeal 
exhalement, be found a long time defective upon the exactest scales; which is 
more easily conceivable in a continued and tenacious effluvium, whereof a 
great part retreats into its body.“ 


Browne supports the possibility of emissions from potable gold by saying 
that “if amulets do work by emanations... ; if they produce visible 
and real effects by imponderous and invisible emissions, it may be unjust 
to deny the possible efficacy of gold, in the non-emission of weight, or 
depredition of any ponderous particles.”“ Finally, the same reason ap- 
plies to the “Antimoniall Cupp,” into which the wine is poured to acquire 
“a purging and vomitary operation” before it is drunk. 

Successive explanations of the old magical cure known as the 
Unguentum Armarium, Armary Unguent, Weapon Salve, or Powder 
of Sympathy, illustrate the whole progress of the science of effluvia 
out of the spiritual world into the material. Robert Fludd, true to 
his teacher, Paracelsus, concocted the salve out of Scull-moss, Bones, 
Mummy, and Man’s Fat. It has a “natural balsame” and “radical 
humour,” he said, which by the influence of the stars can produce a 
sympathy between the weapon and the wond and when applied to the 
sword will effect a cure.“ In 1631 William Foster attacked Fludd for 
trafficking with the Devil. He called his book: “Hoplocrisma-Spongus: 
or, a Sponge to wipe away the Weapon-Salve. A Treatise, wherein is 
proved, that the cure late-taken up amongst us by applying the Salve 
to the Weapon, is magicall and unlawful.” “’Tis a rule amongst both 
Divines and Philosophers,” said Foster, “that; Nullum agens agit in 
distans.’’*” ““Whatsoever works naturally,” he continued, ‘“‘works either 
by corporal or virtual contact.” But the Weapon Salve, working by 
neither, “works not naturally.” Furthermore, said Foster, the vital 
spirits cannot remain active enough in the dried blood to seek their 
source once they are released by the salve, for the blood in a man’s 
body is not his life; that inheres only in his soul! Fludd defended himself 
by saying that the unguent is a Donum Dei, and by the account of the 
soul assigned to Hermes Trismegistus: 


Man’s soule is carried in this manner: the mentall beame is carried in the soule, 
the soule in the spirit of ayre, the spirit in the body; the spirit being dispersed 
through the veynes and arterys, doth stirre up and move the living creature 
in every part. 


“ Tbid., 11, 340.  Tbid., 1, 341. 4 Cf. J. B. Craven, op. cit., p. 202. 
‘7 Hoplocrisma-S pongus (London, 1631), p. C3. 
8 Quoted by Craven, op. cit., p. 209. 
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No less a scientist than Jan van Helmont, the discoverer of our basic 
conception of gases supported the Rosicrucian view of the Weapon 
Salve! Inability to cure his own itch had turned Helmont away from 
Galen and Aristotle, and for a time he was the enemy of all medicine. 
But when Sulphur, one of the elements of the Alchemists, relieved his 
malady, he became an ardent follower of Paracelsus, interfusing his 
medical lore and Stoical Physics with the mystical spirit of Thomas a 
sempis. Publication by an enemy of his tract on the magnetical cure 
(1621) led to a prolonged trial of van Helmont for devilish practices, 
but in 1642 he was acquitted because he persuaded his judges that the 
unguent was a gift of God. By this time, however, proponents of the 
unguent began to describe its action more in physical and less in theo- 
logical terms; they talked less of radical balsams and more of “mumia! 
Magnetism.” The cure, said Helmont, is neither Satanic nor Natural, 
but is caused by the natural magic of magnetism, which is the way of the 
sun’s attracting the heliotrope, of the workings of mummy, sapphire, 
and amulets, and of the prevention of plague by means of the caerule 
rings of the prelates of the church. For magnetism, he said, is a celestia! 
quality, “of neer affinity to sidereal influences; neither is it confin’d to 
any determinate distance of place; as neither is the Magnetical Unguent, 
of which our dispute.’”** 

For all van Helmont’s modern chemistry, we return to the pantheistic 
darkness of the Stoics. What lay at the root of the action in his mind was 
animate matter. The “seminal virtue’’ of the blood is aroused from its 
drousiness, he said, releasing the “principles of vitality” and a certain 
“Exstatick power.” The blood, because of its 


commerce and sweet friendship with that body, from whence it was effluxed, 
by relation of his hidden ecstasie . . . constantly carries an individual respect 
and determinate amity to the other blood yet running in the veins of the same 
body. For then is it, I say, that the Magnet sets itself a work in the Unguent; 
and by the concurrence and mediation of the Ecstatic power (for so I christen 
this quality, in defect of a more convenient Epithite) sucks out the noxious 
tincture from the lips of the Wound, and at length by the mumial, balsamical 
and attractive virtue acquired in the Unguent, the Magnetism is consummate, 
and the Cure perfect.® 


The effluvium of the Weapon Salve is still a spiritual one, no more con- 
crete and sensible than the “‘beamy streams” of Fludd’s neo-Platonism. 
When Sir Kenelm Digby took up with the cure, however, practicing it 
upon the cavalier soldiers during the Great Rebellion, atomic action 


«* J. B. van Helmont, A Ternary of Paradoxes, translated by Walter Charleton (London, 
1650), p. 24. Van Helmont pretended that Gilbert had supported his theories of the cura- 
tive properties of the magnet. % Tbid., pp. 49-50. 
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made it more plausible. ‘“‘There is no need to admit of any action distant 
from the Patient,” said Sir Kenelm. He still anointed the weapon as the 
Rosicrucians did, but atoms provided “a real Communication twixt the 
one and the other,” and he maintained that the Balsamical substance 
“corporally mingleth with the wound.’ His atomical theory of the 
salve Sir Kenelm laid bare to the medical faculty of Montpelier in solemn 
assembly during the royalist exile; the discourse was published in Paris 
(1657) and immediately republished three successive times in London. 

Atoms, which compose all things, said Digby, resemble each other in 
weight, density, and figure. Sets of atoms having any one of these three 
kinds of resemblance are likely to congeal, he said, and that is why one 
who has burned his hand puts it back near the fire for relief and why one 
bitten by a Viper or Scorpion holds the bruised head of a Viper or Scor- 
pion over the pricked place, for ‘by this means the poyson, by a kind 
of filtration . . . returns back to its principles, and so leaves the party 
well recovered.” Digby laid down a general principle that “the source 
of those spirits or of the bodies which attract them to it selfe, draw 
likewise after them that which accompanies them, as also that which 
sticks, and is glued, and united unto them.’ So when milk boils over the 
housewife puts salt on the sizzling cinders so that the udders of the cow 
will not be scalded! The reason for this is not generally known, said 
Digby—the salt vitiates the action of the atoms of milk, which without 
the immediate salting of the cinders would return to the udders carrying 
the heat of the fire with them. 

Herein, said Digby, you may see the action of the Weapon Salve. For 
explanation he recounted his own treatment of James Howel, Esq., a 
follower of the English King, whose blood has been spilt upon his garter. 
Dighy made no application to the wound, merely cleaning it and cover- 
ing it with a soft linen cloth. But the garter he placed on the hearth and 
then in the sun, dressed with the Powder of Sympathy. The Oil of Vitriol 
in the Powder, said Digby, dissolved the blood on the garter, and the 
atoms of air, vitriol, and blood streamed back into the wound. The air 
was evaporated off; the blood and vitriol entered the veins in a quantity 
minute enough not to burn the flesh, and performed a cure. 

Similia similibus directed the atoms for Digby. Nathaniel Highmore 
six years earlier explained the whole cure on atomistic and mechanical 
lines. His book was entitled: ““A Discovery of the Cure of Wounds by 
Sympathy, or, Without any real application of Medicines to the part 
affected; but especially by that Powder known by the name of Sir 
Gilbert Talbot’s Powder, London, 1651.” “‘There is a constant Efluvium 


5! Sir Kenelm Digby, A Late Discourse . . . Touching the Cure of Wounds by the Powder 
of Sympathy (London, 1658), p. 151. ® Tbid., p. 76. 53 Tbid., p. 116. 
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of expiration of . . . Atomes from all bodies,” he said, “driving the parts 
closer together; or else by the motion of other parts of that body; dis- 
turbing the repose and quiet of the former inhabitants.”™ Such atoms, 
he said, perform the cure thought by many to be diabolical or occult; 
but the action does not even depend upon secret sympathy, for the atoms 
of blood find their proper source by understandable principles, particles 
of certain size and shape fitting only their own orifices. They stream 
everywhere, said Highmore, the atoms of blood carrying the salt atoms 
of the powder, but they gain access only where they fit and thus where 
they are needed. There is no occult influence of the stars at work, he 
said, for the sidereal influence itself is by the most subtle ‘““Magnetick 
effluviums.” 

Robert Boyle believed that “powders of sympathy” and “magnetical 
medicines” ‘“‘work at a distance ...only by subtile effluvia.” As a 
scientist he was not certain of them, but as a practical man he could see 
their possibilities. Even though they don’t succeed, said Boyle, ‘“‘these 
sympathetical ways of cure” should not be laid aside. “If they be real, 
they may do much good, if they prove fictitious, they can do no harm; 
unless by accident.’ But Sir Thomas Browne, a practising doctor, could 
see no good at all in the “Unguentum Armarium, called also Magneti- 
cum.” In its place he proposed the use of “ordinary balsams, or common 
vulnerary plasters.” 

So much for isolated problems—the Black Death, chemical combina- 
tion, magnetism, and the other actions without contact. What about the 
broad principle in physics? It was Browne who brought together the mag- 
netical and electrical experiments with the ancient effluvial theories in 
order to propose a materialistic explanation of action at a distance."’ 
In chemistry, geology, and physiology he also applied the hypothesis. 


4 Nathaniel Highmore, A Discotery of the Cure of Wounds by Sympathy (London, 1651), 
p. 116. 5% Works (London, 1772), m1, 168. 5 Works ed. Wilkin, 11, 324-325. 

57 On Sir Thomas Browne’s standing as an investigator, see my article, “Sir Thomas 
Browne, true Scientist,” Osiris, mu, 3 (1935). Mr. C. T. Harrison’s two essays, “Bacon, 
Hobbes, Boyle, and the Ancient Atomists” (Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, xv, 191-218) and “The Ancient Atomists and English Literature of the Seven- 
teenth Century” (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xv, 1-79) give a lucid and ana- 
lytical account of the revival of Epicurean ideas in England. Mr. Harrison’s statement 
about Sir Thomas Browne, however, requires qualification. He says, ‘““Epicurus’ appeal to 
Sir Thomas was in no wise on grounds of natural philosophy as it was to Boyle a few years 
later” (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xiv, 12). Browne developed the conclusions 
of his experiments and observations on magnetism, contagion, the flint and steel, the 
antimonial cup, some aspects of sensation, and the structure of gems in terms derived 
ultimately from Epicurus. His library and his son’s, when it was sold thirty years after 
his death, contained the Estienne edition of Diogenes Laertius (1570) (A Catalogue of the 
Libraries of the Learned Sir Thomas Brown, and Dr. Edward Brown, his son . . . which will 
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And truly the doctrine of effluxions {he said], their penetrating natures, their 
invisible paths, and unsuspected effects, are very considerable; for, besides this 
magnetical one of the earth, several effusions there may be from divers other 
bodies, which invisibly act their parts at any time, and perhaps, through any 
medium; a part of philosophy but yet in discovery, and will, I fear, prove the 
last leaf to be turned over in the book of nature.* 


Nathaniel Highmore in 1651 thought the leaf had already been 
turned! Some observers, he said, have seen the effluvia of the lodestone 
through glasses!** Henry Power averred that this was not so; but the 
microscope, he said, will surely develop. 


And indeed [he said] if the Dioptrics further prevail, ... we might hope, ere 
long, to see the Magnetical Effluviums of the Loadstone, the Solary Atoms of 
light (or globuli aetherei of the renowned Des Cartes) the springy particles of 
Air, the constant and tumultuary motion of the Atoms of all fluid bodies, and 
those infinite, insensible Corpuscles (which daily produce those prodigious 
(though common) effects among us... ).* 


If microscopes could show the effluvia, said Power, “it would be of incom- 
parable use to our Modern Corpuscularian Philosophers, who have ban- 
ished Qualities out of the list of the Predicaments.’’® 

Microscopes have yet to show the effluvia of the Corpuscular or 
Atomic philosophy, but in our time photographic plates have been made 
to register the bombardment of high speed electrons, and the page in 





begin to be Sold by Auction, ... on Monday, the 8th Day of January, 1710-11, .. . n.p.n.d., 
p. 14). Evidently Browne had read the Epicurean writings by 1635 when he wrote Religio. 
In Pseudodoxia he sometimes acknowledged his debt to the Epicurean natural philosophy, 
even if he did not always indicate its ancient origin. He read Digby’s version of Des 
Cartes’s and Gassendi’s ideas on natural philosophy (Digby, A Treatise of Bodies, Paris, 
1644) before preparing his first edition of Pseudodoxia (1646) (cf. Works, ed. Wilkin, u, 
286). Browne also read Des Cartes’s Principia (Amsterdam, 1644) (cf. Works, ed. Wilkin, 
1, 286, 303). Both these books, indirectly or directly reflecting the Epicurean teaching, 
Browne used as reputable studies of natural philosophy. In 1650 he referred to “the learned 
pen of Gassendus (Works, ed. Wilkin, 111, 362), and his library contained several of Gas- 
sendi’s Epicurean works, including the great Syntagma (Lyons, 1649) (Sale Catalogue, p. 
19), Alexander Roos in his Arcana Microcosmi.... With a Refutation of Doctor Brown’s 
Vulgar Errors ... (London, 1651) says: “Because the Doctor speaks oftentimes in his 
book of Epicurean Atomes, which first were hatched in the brains of Leucippus, then en- 
tertained by Democritus, and by him recommended to his Scholar Epicurus; and because 
some giddy heads of this Age loathing wholesome doctrine, desire to embrace any trash, 

. . I will propose to the Readers’ view, the absurdities of this whimsical opinion concern- 
ing atomes.’”’ (London, 1652), p. 263. 

58 Works, ed. Wilkin, 1, 286-287. 59 Op. cit., p. 117. 

® Henry Power, Experimental Philosophy, In Three Books: Containing New Experi- 
ments Microscopical, Mercurial, Magnetical. With some Deductions, and Probable Hy- 
potheses, raised from them, in Avouchment and Illustration of the now famous Atomical 
Hypothesis (London, 1664), “Preface,” m1. % Tbid. p. 58. 
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Nature’s book on which the doctrine of effluxions is written is slowly 
being exposed to those who can read. By the time Power wrote the above 
remarks in Experimental Philosophy (1664) the hypothesis of effluvia 
was well on its way to becoming the modern doctrine of atomism, and 
the scientists had not only described the behavior of many kinds of 
effluvia, they had abstracted general laws of their motions. This was 
more than enough for the poets, who needed only a vivid picture of them 
and a suggestion of their general pervasiveness to find them useful. 

The sensuous basis of the ancient metaphor had been re-discovered 
by the alchemists and the doctors; poets and theologians employed it 
in its ancient acceptation with the increment of the vivid observations 
reported by contemporary virtuosi. John Donne early in the period 
under consideration took from his general physics the ancient theory of 
sight by extramission, which until after 1646 Sir Thomas Browne be- 
lieved possibly true. Donne wrote of the lovers’ eye-beams— 

Our eye-beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes, upon one double string. 


In The Praise of the Glory of Grace (1701) Thomas Beverly used the now 
common theological metaphor of the magnet, describing by the Corpus- 
cularian Philosophy the working of the Divine Grace—He as the 
Sovereign Magnet . . . Attracts every Living Stone by the Effluviums, 
the Flowings out of Life into, and upon, it.”® Coleridge for a time was 
deeply concerned with Animal Magnetism; Maeterlinck has a good dea! 
to say about the effluvia of spirits and persons. Even Pope relied on 
them—not for spiritual emanations, to be sure, but for action without 
apparent contact. In the Essay on Man Pope used effluvia not metaphori- 
cally but in plain description. It is a question of smells; if your senses 
become too sharp, he said, you will die. One could, said he, because of 
quick effluvia darting through the brain 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain.“ 


For metaphor or for cogent, brief description, effluvia again did service 
to the imagination. As in ancient times, so in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries the reflective mind borrowed them from science. Ap- 
parently they are returning again into the reasoning of the physical 
chemists, and we may expect that if experimenters and theorists think 
them out so clearly that even the un-scientific can visualize them, 
effluvia will once more serve the imaginative as they served Plotinus, 


John Donne, Henry More, and Pope. i idee irs — 


Kenyon College 


®@ John Donne, “The Extasie,” Poems (London, 1633). 
* London, 1701, p. 23. « Essay on Man (1732-33), Epistle 1, ll. 199-200. 
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LXVIII 
DONNE’S TECHNIQUE OF DISSONANCE 


R. JOHNSON, in discussing the group of poets he dubbed “meta- 

physical,” defined their “wit” as “a kind of discordia concors; a 
combination of dissimilar images...’ This discordia has been recog- 
nized ever since as a distinguishing characteristic of Donne and other 
poets who resemble him; but by Johnson and most succeeding critics 
the discordia has been considered almost exclusively as a property of 
the poet’s imagery. It seems to me that the principle involved is much 
more comprehensive; that in the poetry of Donne in particular discord- 
ant imagery is only one part of a general method which involves many 
other elements in his poetic style, and which is responsible to a consid- 
erable degree for his most striking and individual effects. 

I have chosen the term dissonance as having more suitable connota- 
tions. Discord implies something objectionable, an esthetic minus quan- 
tity; dissonance suggests one of the musical composer’s recognized re- 
sources, a valid device for producing artistic effects. The parallel of music 
will perhaps be useful in clarifying the term further. I do not intend it 
to describe the method of a poem composed of two fairly large discordant 
or contrasting elements. Spenser, for instance, may have in the same 
canto two descriptions, one of something beautiful and one of something 
ugly; but the effect will not be like Donne’s. The unlovely picture will be 
analogous to the contrast section of a piece of music; Donne’s effect is 
analogous to a dissonant chord, or more exactly, to the clouded resonance 
of a Chinese gong. The elements producing the dissonance cannot, in 
poetry, occur at precisely the same moment, as they can in music, but 
are close enough to play upon the reader’s mind together and fuse into 
a single effect; they express and convey the mood of a particular moment, 
which may, of course, be indefinitely complex—not two or more succes- 
sive contrasting moods. Donne’s poetry contains successive contrasting 
moods, but they are another matter, and I wish to exclude them from 
the discussion of dissonance. 

The musical analogy is not meant to carry any implication about the 
importance of the sound patterns of Donne’s verse in his technique of 
dissonance. In my opinion he was more interested in other things, and 
some of those other things are probably more important in his dissonant 
effects. Sound qualities do, however, play their part. 

Donne’s versification is an old story and need not detain us long. It 
should be kept in mind that poetry cannot produce the exact equivalent 


1 Lives of the Poets, ed. Hill, 1, 20. 
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of a musical chord, dissonant or not, because it can produce only one 
sound at a time. An effect of dissonance can be produced, however, by 
the violent disruption of an established pattern. The degree to which 
Donne departs from metrical precedent is not particularly important 
in this connection. The important thing is the dissonance of any par- 
ticular aberration with the metrical context. If a free, or even rough, 
pattern has been established by the context, the effect of dissonance 
may decrease to the vanishing point. Some of our contemporaries in- 
dulge in a freedom of which Donne probably never dreamed; yet the 
effect is often the opposite of dissonant. The “loose alexandrines”’ of 
Dr. Bridges’ Testament of Beauty are an excellent example. The example 
I am about to cite from Donne is not extreme. It is the first stanza of 
Twicknam garden, which will serve to illustrate some later points as well: 
Blasted with sighs, and surrounded with teares, 

Hither I come to seeke the spring, 

And at mine eyes, and at mine eares, 
Receive such balmes, as else cure every thing; 

But O, selfe traytor, I do bring 
The spider love, which transubstantiates all, 

And can convert Manna to gall, 
And that this place may thoroughly be thought 

True Paradise, I have the serpent brought.® 


The first two lines contain four substitutions; in other words the pattern 
is not abnormally wooden. The next four lines, however, are quite regu- 
lar. The pattern has become stiff enough for the mere inversion of the 
third foot of line six to produce a distinct dissonance. The rather wooden 
conception of rhythm against which the irregularity is projected has as 
much to do with the effect as the irregularity itself. Bridges can be more 
irregular without dissonance because of the general flexibility of his verse. 
Donne himself can be more irregular with less dissonance in some of 
the Satires, for instance, because of a habitual roughness and a habitual 
tendency toward leveling of stresses. Furthermore, differences in inten- 
tion must be kept in mind. When Mr. Yeats composed the highly irregu- 
lar line, “Dropping from the veils of morning to where the cricket sings,”’ 
his ear must have been testing the line for melody; that is what he 
wanted. Donne, obviously, was much more interested in something else. 


? Dr. W. F. Melton in the Rhetoric of John Donne’s Verse (1906), collected a large number 
of examples tending to show that Donne had precedents for his irregularities. Even those 
who cannot accept Dr. Melton’s “flat-iron” method of scansion will agree that parallels 
can be found in other poets. See P. Legouis, Donne the Craftsman, Appendix A. Such paral- 
lels have little to do with a poem’s effect on the average reader. His metrical sense is 
geared first to general normal poetic practice, and second to the normal beat of the poem 
he is reading. 3 Lines 1-9. 
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In considering the dissonant effects of Donne’s imagery, it is necessary 
to remember that dissonance does not tell the whole story. Dr. Wells 
in his chapter on the Radical image‘ takes Donne as its typical exponent. 
The Radical image is defined in the opening sentence of the chapter: 
“In Radical imagery the minor term is itself of little imaginative value 
but the metaphorical relation is powerful.” The term imaginative in 
this context seems to me a little less than satisfactory. One of the most 
important things about Donne was the sensitivity of his imagination to 
stimuli which had no decorative or sensuous appeal. As simple a thing as 
a circle appears to have fascinated his imagination. To avoid ambiguity 
and the appearance of self-contradiction, I should prefer to substitute 
decorative. The dissonant effect of Donne’s imagery depends sometimes 
upon the undecorative quality of the minor term, but frequently upon 
other things. 

Later in the same chapter Dr. Wells says: 

The Radical image might be expressed geometrically asa cone. On one end isa 
point of no imaginative value in itself from which radiate lines of powerful sug- 
gestion. An Expansive or an Exuberant figure might be represented as a double 
cone pinched in the center with widely radiating lines on each side. The central 
fusion of these lines represents the metaphorical relation. 


The reader is tempted to ask how a point of no imaginative value can 
radiate lines of powerful suggestion. Dr. Wells would reply, no doubt, 
that it can do so because it is a point of contact, or “fusion,” as he puts 
it in the last sentence quoted. This, it seems to me, brings out a quality 
of imagery quite distinct from that described in the original definition 
of the Radical image. In other words, we may ask two questions about a 
given image: (1) Is the minor term undecorative (or of no “imaginative” 
value)? (2) Is there only one point of contact (i.e. likeness) between the 
two terms? If the answer to the first question is ‘‘Yes,”’ I propose to 
describe the image as ‘“‘undecorative.” If the answer to the second is 
“Yes,” I propose to describe the image as “‘conical.’”’> The reader should 
visualize a cone, representing the minor term, with its apex touching 
some surface which represents the major term. An image may be both 
undecorative and conical. Donne’s most typical image is both, but the 
two characteristics do not necessarily or invariably occur together, and 
the poetic functions they perform are not identical. 

They both figure in the production of dissonance, however, and we 

*H. W. Wells, Poetic Imagery (1924). 

5 An impure form of the conical image occurs when the area of contact, though covering 
more than one point, is very limited. Since this, after all, is literary criticism, not ge- 
ometry, it will perhaps be permissible to use the term conical to cover even the impure 
examples. 
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may now proceed to some examples of dissonant imagery. ‘““The spider 
love” from the stanza already quoted is a condensed and startling 
example. We are accustomed to decorative images in connection with 
love, and “spider” is highly dissonant with the reader’s expectation. But 
this is not the most important element in the effect. The image is de- 
cidedly conical. There is one point of likeness between the terms—the 
power of “‘transubstantiate.”” Not only are the two unlike in all other 
respects; the associative patterns which they call up are in violent and 
positive opposition: a shudder and a glow.® Further, there is a clash 
within the area of likeness. ““Transubstantiation” is a purely physical 
process with the spider, a psychological process with love. To continue 
the geometrical concept, the point of contact lies in the intersection of 
two planes of imagination, both of which the reader must have simu!- 
taneously in mind. Donne is very fond of this particular type of disso- 
nance—between the abstract and concrete, the physical and spiritual 
planes of imagination: ‘“‘Moyst, with one drop of thy blood, my dry 
soule.”? Though the connotations of “blood” in this context are dis- 
tinctly religious, the dissonance of the physical is maintained by the 
reference to medieval medical theory. In the following comparison there 
are two minor terms, one material, one immaterial: 
To an unfetterd soules quick nimble hast 
Are falling stars, and hearts thoughts, but slow pac’d:* 


The dissonance appears deliberate; the “hearts thoughts” comparison 
shows that it is not necessary to introduce material comparisons in order 
to express the spiritual or abstract. The next line introduces a sort of 
compromise, an image as near as possible to the dividing line between 
the material and the immaterial: ‘Thinner then burnt aire flies this 
soule.” But the phrase “burnt aire” contains a new dissonance.°® 
Different categories and qualities within the material realm may pro- 

duce dissonances almost equally startling. 

The rafters of my body, bone 

Being still with you, the Muscle, Sinew, and Veine, 
Which tile this house, will come againe.'® 


“Rafters” produces a slight dissonance, largely because of its undecora- 


6 This image is a good illustration of one reason for my preference for the term “‘decora 
tive.” “Spider,” all by itself, is quite capable of stimulating the average person’s imagina 
tion—in a certain direction! 

7 La Corona, 5, line 14. 8 The Progress of the Soule, lines 171-172. 

® This is a splendid example, by the way, of the concentration which Donne is capable 
of achieving. Crudely expanded, “burnt aire” means air as much thinner than unburnt 
(i.e. ordinary) air as burnt wood (i.e. smoke) is thinner than unburnt or ordinary wood. 

A Valediction: of my name, in the window, lines 28-30. 
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tive quality. The likenesses to bone are considerable, the differences not 
extreme. Tile, however, is not only inanimate, but inorganic, hard, cold, 
and artificial; and muscle, sinew, and vein are farther removed in the 
opposite direction than bone. “Tile” is probably less undecorative than 
“rafters,” but the image is precisely conical, and the dissonance pro- 
duced is greater because of the extreme contrast. 

We have already examined a comparison with two minor terms only 
one of which was dissonant. A similar effect may be produced if a single 
minor term is complex: 

This [her body], as an Amber drop enwraps a Bee, 
Covering discovers your quicke Soule; 


“Amber” is both decorative and apt. “Bee” moves away from “amber” 
in one direction, “soul” away from “‘body” in the other, and the disson- 
ant chord is superposed upon a harmony. 

Sometimes the dissonance of an image depends at least in part upon 
the general drift of the poem. In the Elegie on the Lady Marckham the 
intention is to be complimentary. Consider one of the finest images: 

In her this sea of death hath made no breach, 
But as the tide doth wash the slimie beach, 
And leaves embroder’d workes upon the sand, 
So is her flesh refin’d by deaths cold hand.” 


The living flesh of Lady Bedford’s cousin was a “‘slimie beach.” (The 
poet was hoping to get a present from Lady Bedford.) The dissonance 
between flesh and sand is otherwise somewhat similar to that between 
flesh and tile. Donne seems rather fond of comparisons involving mineral 
hardness. A few lines later the lady’s flesh is said to be composed of 
“Diamonds, Rubies, Saphires, Pearles, and Mines.” Here the image is 
distinctly decorative.“ But it is conical, and the contrasts are somewhat 
startling. A less overt clash with the general drift occurs in The Relique, 
a poem about a love which transcended death and the sensual flesh. 
Comming and going, wee 
Perchance might kisse, but not between those meales:"§ 


The unsentimental and materialistic ‘‘meals” clashes not only with its 
partner, “kisses,” but with the elevated sentiment of the poem as a 
whole. 

Sometimes dissonance is produced by diction which offers contrasts 


" To the Countesse of Bedford, lines 25-26. 12 Lines 17-20. 13 Line 24. 

4 Even “mines” was decorative in Donne’s mind, I think. ‘The use of the word mine 
specifically, for mines of gold, silver, or precious stone is, I believe, peculiar to Donne.” 
Coleridge, quoted by Norton, thence quoted by Grierson, and by this declension, etc. 
Donne made frequent figurative use of the word. 4 Lines 27-28. 
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in source, dignity, or general associations. Frequently words in the same 
passage seem to spring from highly diverse modes of thought or states 
of feeling, which we are surprised to find simultaneously present. The 
passage already quoted from Twicknam garden offers an illustration. 
Throughout the first five lines the diction has been “simple, sensuous, 
and passionate.” Then in the sixth line comes, as if from a different 
world, the scholastic “transubstantiates.” Its very length makes a sav- 
age thrust among the dominant monosyllables. (This passage, by the 
way, is a good example of the combination of dissonant effects.) 


The worlds whole sap is sunke: 
The generall balme th’ hydroptique earth hath drunk,"* 


fs another example, containing one of Donne’s favorite words—“hydrop- 
tique.” But it is not merely unexpected long and learned words which 
produce the effect. Consider the line, “‘A holy thirsty dropsy melts mee 
yett.’”"” “Holy” belongs to the state of mind—religious, meditative— 
which is dominant; “thirsty” is on the child-level of the simplest physical 
needs; “‘dropsy”’ is at least semi-clinical. For a last example: 


And jolly Statesmen, which teach how to tie 
The sinewes of a cities mistique bodie;'* 


We hardly expect to find “jolly” and “‘mistique” in the same poem, much 
less in adjacent linevs.!® It should be noted that their clash is in addition 
to the slight dissonance of the concrete-abstract figure. 

Another method of producing dissonance is to introduce some well 
known conventional element and then shatter the stereotype by intro- 
ducing some discordant association or conclusion. Usually the conven- 
tional element comes from pastoral or Petrarchan love poetry. The Eliza- 
bethan or Jacobean reader could be counted on to have a certain set 
of associations with such well-worn ideas as a lover’s sighs and tears, 
lover’s poetry eternizing mistress, mistress compared to the sun, and so 
on. The same situation exists with a modern reader who is passably 
acquainted with Renaissance love poetry. Hence the poet needed only 
to suggest the conventional motif before introducing the dissonant ele- 
ment. Probably the best known example, thanks to Walton, is The 
Baite, but it is not a particularly good one as far as dissonance is con- 
cerned. The stanza already used from T'wicknam garden will serve better. 
It opens with a reference to the lover’s sighs and tears. The reader has 


16 4 nocturnall upon S. Lucies day, lines 5-6. 

17 Holy Sonnets, xvut, line 8. 18 Satyre I, lines 7-8. 

19 Jolly was sometimes used as a vaguely complimentary word, without any great con- 
notation of gaiety. but it has never been close to the plane of thought or feeling on which 
the ordinary writer uses mystic. 
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been accustomed to a plaintive strain of soft-fibered sentiment when sighs 
and tears are mentioned; Donne throws the element into his poem with 
masculine, almost explosive force. Later (in the third stanza) he makes 
a rather dissonant association of the tears with wine and finally suggests 
a use for them which has all the hard-headed practicality of a mediaeval 
test for chastity: 
Hither with christall vyals, lovers come, 
And take my teares, which are loves wine, 
And try your mistresse Teares at home, 
For all are false, that tast not just like mine. 


There is also a suggestion in the first stanza of a somewhat less common 
convention, the spring lament, of which Surrey’s sonnet beginning, ‘“‘The 
soote season, that bud and blome furth brings’”® is perhaps the best 
known example. The poet contrasts renewed and joyous nature with his 
own sadness. The customary plaintiveness is relieved somewhat by the 
abundance of nature description. In Donne’s poem there is neither plain- 
tiveness, nor joy in nature, nor relief: 

*Twere wholesomer for mee, that winter did 

Benight the glory of this place, 

And that a grave frost did forbid 

These trees to laugh, and mocke mee to my face; 

But that I may not this disgrace 

Indure, nor yet leave loving, Love let mee 

Some senslesse peece of this place bee; 

Make me a mandrake, so I may groane here, 

Or a stone fountaine weeping out my yeare. 


The harsh bitterness of tone and such symbols as the mandrake and the 
stone fountain impinge with disruptive force upon the Petrarchan pret- 
tiness of the convention which hovers in the background. 

The “tears” convention is distorted in another way in The Canoniza- 
tion, where the poet is addressing, not his mistress, but a friend who has 
apparently been reproaching him: 

Alas, alas, who’s injur’d by my love? 

What merchants ships have my sighs drown’d? 
Who saies my teares have overflow’d his ground? 
When did my colds a forward spring remove? 

When did the heats which my veines fill 
Adde one more to the plaguie Bill? 


Here the dissonance arises from the clash between the seriousness with 


2° Poems, ed. Padelford, rev. ed., p. 56. The poem is an adaptation of Petrarch’s Sonetio 
in Morte, 42. 
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which the convention treats the tears, etc., and the half-serious playfu!- 
ness of Donne’s exaggerations. The passage is in fact a good example of 
the combination of levity and seriousness which Mr. Eliot has pointe: 
out as a salient characteristic of seventeenth-century “wit.” 

Donne frequently makes use of the woman-sun equation, usually with 
some degree of distortion of the convention. I quote one of the more 
extreme examples, which refers to the death of Elizabeth Drury: 


As some daies are at the Creation nam’d, 

Before the Sunne, the which fram’d daies, was fram’d, 
So after this Sunne’s set, some shew appeares, 

And orderly vicissitude of yeares.” 


Love is abandoned, beauty is abandoned, for the more grandiose flattery 
of making a woman the source of life and light and the arbiter of time. 
But over and behind this sound of brasses, the reedy pipes of a sunnier 
poetry, faintly dissonant, are playing. 

One of the harsher dissonances created by this method occurs in the 
Cupid passage in Elegy XVIII. The azure-winged bow-boy of the con- 
vention is only a clashing memory: 


Search every spheare 
And firmament, our Cupid is not there; 
He’s an infernal god and under ground, 
With Pluto dwells, where gold and fire abound: 
Men to such Gods, their sacrificing Coles 
Did not in Altars lay, but pits and holes.” 


Dissonances may also arise in the enumerations which Donne fre- 
quently introduces: 


Goe, and catche a falling starre, 
Get with child a mandrake roote, 
Tell me, where all past yeares are, 
Or who cleft the Divels foot, 
Teach me to heare Mermaides singing, 
Or to keep off envies stinging, 
And finde 
What winde 
Serves to advance an honest minde.* 


Here the concrete and the abstract, the real and the legendary, the lit- 
eral and the figurative are mingled. 


goe chide 
Late schoole boyes, and sowre prentices, 


1 The second Anniversarie, lines 23-26. 2 Lines 27-32. % Song, lines 1-9. 
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ful- 


Goe tell Court-huntsmen, that the King will ride, 


e of q Call countrey ants to harvest offices; 
ited 
The intention here, no doubt, was to mention city, court, and country— 


vith a familiar way of dividing society. But notice the deliberate juxtaposition 
of the most diverse elements—King and “country ants”; in an ordinary 
climactic enumeration these two would be at opposite ends of the series. 

Frequently the language or mode of thought in a poem clashes with 
the occasion or the presumed character of the speaker. When Donne as 
lover employs the methods or language of a scholastic disputant, the 
effect is dissonant because lovers are generally presumed to talk in a 
different strain. In “Breake of day’”’ the woman is represented as speak- 


lore 


ery ' _ ing; in “Woman’s constancy” the lover predicts what she will say. In 

me. ' both cases we are treated to some of the ingenuity and hair-splitting 

lier : which we rather expect when this poet speaks in his own person. Some- 
how this talk strikes us as “unfeminine.’’ Again the effect depends in 

the part upon the reader’s stereotype. 

on- Sometimes, especially when a poem is elaborated from a single focal 


point, a clash arises between an idea or image and its ostensible source. 
In “Valediction: of my name, in the window” all the ideas have their 
source in the scratched name, and sometimes the dissonance is striking: 
“Or thinke this ragged bony name to bee/My ruinous Anatomie.” Here 
the dissonance of idea and source is added to the dissonances of diction 
and of the themes of love and death, which are present in the context. 

The effect of dissonance may vary according to the reader’s familiarity 
with a given poem. Elegy XVI is composed of astonishingly diverse 
elements; but many of the transitions are so smooth that the average 
reader on his first encounter is likely to miss many of the dissonances. 
However, when one becomes so familiar with the poem that he is aware, 
upon completing it, of nearly all its elements, he hears the dissonant 
chord. I quote the latter part: 


Dissemble nothing, not a boy, nor change 

Thy bodies habite, nor mindes; bee not strange 

To thy selfe onely; All will spie in thy face 

A blushing womanly discovering grace; 

Richly cloath’d Apes, are call’d Apes, and as soone 

Ecclips’d as bright we call the Moone the Moone. 
it- : Men of France, changeable Camelions, 

Spittles of diseases, shops of fashions, 

Loves fuellers, and the rightest company 

Of Players, which upon the worlds stage be, 

Will quickly know thee, and no lesse, alas! 


™“ The Sunne Rising, lines 5-8. 
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Th’ indifferent Italian, as we passe 

His warme land, well content to thinke thee Page, 
Will hunt thee with such lust, and hideous rage, 

As Lots faire guests were vext. But none of these 
Nor spungy hydroptique Dutch shall thee displease, 
If thou stay here. O stay here, for, for thee 
England is onely a worthy Gallerie, 

To walke in expectation, till from thence 

Our greatest King call thee to his presence. 

When I am gone, dreame me some happinesse, 
Nor let thy lookes our long hid love confesse, 

Nor praise, nor dispraise me, nor blesse nor curse 
Openly loves force, nor in bed fright thy Nurse 
With midnights startings, crying out, oh, oh 
Nurse, 5 my love is slaine; I saw him goe 

O’r the white Alpes alone; I saw him I, 

Assail’d, fight, taken, stabb’d, bleed, fall, and die. 
Augure me better chance, except dread Jove 

Think it enough for me to’have had thy love.* 


To dismiss this poem as merely “lacking in unity” would be absurd. 
From its famous opening line, “By our first strange and fatall interview,” 
to the very end, it has very clear rhetorical and argumentative unity, 


every sentence logically adapted to the occasion and the purpose. And in 
mood, if one can hear the dissonant chord all at once, it has that unity 
in complexity which is Donne’s temperament. 

By the rhetorical means I have described, occasionally by others, 
love and death, levity and seriousness, the spiritual and the sensual, and 
all sorts of other discordant elements are brought together. Sometimes 
the dissonance is delicate, sometimes it is moderate, sometimes it is 
extreme. The stock passages used to illustrate Donne’s style too often 
illustrate only the latter. The delicate dissonances, I think, are likely to 
be of greater artistic importance. We have already had examples. | 
quote two more here to illustrate the point of delicacy only: “Yet close 
and secret, as our soules, we’ have beene.’” (in an illicit love affair) 
‘“‘neglected thou/Bath’d in a cold quicksilver sweat wilt lye.’?” Here, as 
in mau of Donne’s lines, the effect depends upon a single word. “Quick- 
silver’’ is a delicate example of a type of dissonance already noted— 
figures involving a comparison between mineral substances and the 
human body. The close visual resemblance tones down the dissonance, 
but it is heightened, or at least complicated, by the fact that the minor 
term (reversing the usual situation) is here considerably more decorative 
than the major. 

Perhaps one example of extreme dissonance will suffice: 


% Lines 27-56. % Elegie IV, line 12. * The Apparition, lines 11-12. 
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O Blessed glorious Trinity, 

Bones to Philosophy, but milke to faith, 
Which, as wise serpents, diversly 

Most slipperinesse, yet most entanglings hath.** 


This hardly needs comment. The most extreme examples are in very 
bad taste, and I forbear to quote them. 

We have been tracing out varied manifestations of a device which 
pervades Donne’s poetry and characterizes his style. Why was he so 
fond of it? Many critics have considered Donne bizarre and wayward in 
his style, a maker of conceits for their own sake, a grafter of tasteless 
and irrelevant ornaments upon the body of his thought. There are 
poems which undoubtedly support these accusations, and I should be 
the last to deny that Donne relished the play of “‘wit” for its own sake; 
but [am convinced that in general his style is admirably fitted to express 
his own thought and temperament, and in all probability grew out of the 
need of such expression. The element of dissonance is no exception. No 
doubt it expresses his spirit of revolt against poetic custom—in this case 
the poetic ideal of harmony. But the expression of revolt is only a super- 
ficial function. With its union of disparate suggestions dissonance is a 
most serviceable instrument—in fact, a prime necessity—for expressing 
Donne’s multiple sensibility, his complex moods, and the discords of his 
temperament. In short, the dissonance of style reflects a dissonance 
inwardly experienced. 

The reader will remember that I likened the poetic device of disso- 
nance to a dissonant musical chord. The conflicting suggestions are simul- 
taneously present in the reader’s mind and express the simultaneous 
presence of conflicting moods or elements of experience. The creation of 
a technique for rendering the complex moment of feeling was probabiy 
Donne’s greatest contribution to English poetry. 

I do not believe, however, that the rendering is literal—that all 
Donne’s dissonances, or even most of them, can be analyzed to show that 
each element in the stylistic dissonance expresses accurately a particular 
element in the dissonant mood arising from the immediate situation. 
Sometimes such a function is performed. But in general, I believe, the 
dissonance is an expression of underlying temperament—of the medium 
in which the particular moods and thoughts evolve and have their being, 
the medium which controls and conditions them. And if the dissonance 
sometimes seems little more than a habit, it should be remembered that 
between temperament and habit there is the closest interdependence. 

J. B. Doups 

Albright College 


* The Litanie, lines 28-31. 
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LXIX 
JAKOB VON GRAVISETH’S HEUTELIA 


RAVISETH’S anonymously published Heutelia, only superficially 
mentioned in manuals of Swiss literature (except Ermatinger’s),’ 
deserves a short analytic study both on account of its interest as a state- 
satire preceding the Age of Enlightenment and on account of the rarity 
of its editions, which are not accessible to scholars in America.” 

The book, published in 1658, does not greatly point to the past, al- 
though its satirical trends, its realistic and grobianistic elements, and 
its dislike of monks and women do indeed remind us of the esprit gaulois 
of Rabelais and the mentality of Fischart and the pamphleteers of the 
Reformation. More important is the political aspect of this diary of a 
critical journey through Switzerland; and the whole tenor of Heutelia, 
the penetrating analyses of men and their institutions, the sharp attacks 
against the vices of the ancien régime and the bigoted intolerance of the 
church, make the book an early forerunner of Montesquieu’s Lettres 
persanes. Its style is still baroque and its vocabulary full of foreign words; 
but in its keen political criticism this book inaugurates an era of greater 
liberalism. Graviseth, a German aristocrat from the Palatinate who had 
become citizen of Bern, may well be likened to Albrecht von Haller, 
because both of them, though aristocrats to the core, tried equally dis- 
creetly to work for greater social justice for all. Haller’s state-novels 
attempt it in the realm of pure thought, in carefully worded philosophical 
and political dialogues; while Graviseth, much more realistic and earthy, 
mingles jokes and coarseness in his paragraphs, ridiculing the masses 
for their materialistic viciousness. 

Graviseth’s journey unfolds to us the high points in the chaotic politi- 
cal, social, and religious conditions of seventeenth-century Switzerland: 
theservile dependence upon France that degraded the Confederacy almost 
to a vassal of France; the disgraceful problem of Swiss mercenary sol- 
diers; the impotence of the central Tagsatzungen; the arrogance and jeal- 
ousy of the individual cantons; the hegemony, from 1531 to 1712, of 
the agrarian Catholic cantons over the urban Protestant cantons. There 
also was a twofold political division within the cantons whose hierarchy 


1 Emil Ermatinger, Dichtung und Geistesleben der deutschen Schweiz (Miinchen, 1933), p. 
299.—See also Josef Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Schweiz (Leipzig, 1932), p. 
229; Gonzague de Reynold, Histoire littéraire de la Suisse au dix-huitiéme siécle, 11 (Lau- 
sanne, 1912), p. 72; Jakob Biachtold, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in der Schweiz (Frau- 
enfeld, 1892), p. 474. 

? The copy of Heutelia used for this essay is the only one at the Schweizerische Landes- 
bibliothek at Bern. 
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on the one hand consisted of Die dreizehn alten Orte, Die zugewandten 
Orte, and Die Untertanenorte, while their local governments, on the other 
hand, were made up of peasant-democracies, of guild-democracies, and 
of cantons ruled either by patrician bodies or by monarchistic prin- 
ciples. Inequality and suppression of the masses under the ancien ré- 
gime, especially in the Patriziate and in the Untertanenorte, became so 
intolerable that in 1656 the peasants of the Emmental and Entlebuch 
rebelled under Leuenberger, the Vaudois under Davel in 1723, the Ber- 
nese burghers under Henzi in 1749, the peasants of Fribourg under 
Chenaux in 1781—not to speak of the very frequent riots in Genéve 
and elsewhere.’ The foundation of the enlightened Helvetische Gesell- 
schaft in Schinznach in 1761, with its emphasis on freedom and equality 
of all citizens and of all cantons, could achieve nothing, and the old 
Confederacy was smashed by the invading French armies in 1798. 
After Heutelia, scores of political pamphlets were written to reform the 
state from its roots up, e.g. Grob’s Eydgendsischer Aufwecker (written 
by “Ernst Warnmund von Freyenthal” in 1689) or Balthasar’s Patrio- 
tische Traéume eines Eidgenossen (published in 1758 in “Freistadt, bei 
Wilhelm Tells Erben’’), to mention only two of them. But none of these 
admonishing essays could save the country. 
The full title of Graviseth’s book is: 

Hevutewia, Das ist: Beschreibung einer Reiss / so zween Exulanten durch 
Heuteliam gethan / darinn verzeichnet / 1. Was sie denckwiirdig gesehen vnd 
in obacht genommen / so wol in Geistlichen als Weltlichen. 2. Was sie fiir 
Discursen gehalten. 3. Was jhnen hin vnd wider begegnet. Getruckt im Jahr 
nach Christi Geburt m pc Lirx. 


In a preface to the reader the printer claims that the text had been 
translated from the Latin and that Heutelia (obviously Helvetia) was 
a land situated in the New World. The book is subdivided into 165 para- 
graphs, describing Heutelia with a “satirischen Pensel,” although the 
printer insists that he tried to “verbliimmelen vnd verschattieren” 
various incidents. The trip takes us from Southern Germany to Schaff- 
hausen, Ziirich, Luzern, Bern, Lausanne, and Genéve. All names of 
countries and towns involved and also the names of the different religious 
denominations are carefully concealed under anagrams; but a kindly 
Clavis Heuteliae at the end of the book informs us exactly about the 
Who’s Who in the author’s discussions. Graviseth’s traveling companions 
are from various walks of life and he discusses Swiss conditions with all 
sorts of people: priests, colonels, pastors, teamsters, inn-keepers, city- 
councilors, aristocrats, a lawyer, a traveling Englishman, etc. 


® See especially William Martin, Histoire de la Suisse (Paris, 1926), p. 122 ff. 
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As a progressive and rather detached Protestant, Graviseth devotes 
a prominent space to critical remarks about Catholicism. The Pope 
(Protheus) he says is all powerful, even here in Heutelia. His word can 
put entire nations to war and can reduce a whole continent to ashes; 
and yet, he is a man “von Fleisch und Blut/Haut vnd Bein/ welcher wie 
andere Menschen isset vnd trincket/husst/niesst/ sich reifferet/ griltz / 
fartzt/ ohn allein dass er viel zarter vnd prichtiger lebt” (43). The 
Jesuits (Bonzi Corvini) are Graviseth’s special adversaries and targets: 
he attacks their cupidity and says: 


dass sie sich jnbesonderheit der Wolredenheit befleissen / darmit sie den Ein- 
faltigen das Gelt auss dem Seckel schwitzen kéndten / sonderlich aber wann 
man Testamenta machet vnd legsta verschaffet/ dahero man sie billich Cor- 
vinos, Rabenhafftig nennet: Dann gleich wie die Raben von den todten Cérpern 
sich misten vnd feist machen / also werdé diese von derselben Verlassenscha{it 
reich / vnd wie die Raben ein Aass von weitem riechen kénnen / also wissen 
diese Schmicksbritlein gar bald / wo etwas zu erholen / daher dann nun jhr 
fiirnembster vnd méglichster Fleiss ist / sich bey Potentaten / reichen vorneh- 
men Leuthen zu insinuieren / denen sie gar subtiliter wissen in die Ohren zu 
blasen (were besser in ein anders Orth dachte ich) was sie gern sehen / oder 
haben mégen (113). 


He thinks “‘dass sie von dessweger billich fiir Feinde dess Vatterlandes 
zu achten seynd” and he compares them to “Filtzldiusen ... dann wo 
dieselben einmal einwurtzeln/ lassen sie sich nicht so leichtlich vertrei- 
ben.” After an emphatic protest against the inquisition, in which matter 
“in vielen Orthen grob peccirt wirdt” (942), and after a similar condem- 
nation of superstition and witch-burning, Graviseth attacks the celibacy 
and the sexual perversities of monks (Bonzi) and nuns (Vestales) and 
he insists ‘‘es sey besser heurathen/ als brennen’”’ ((50). As in the case 
of the inquisition and of witchcraft, also here a few convincing examples 
are narrated—about sodomism, secret tunnels, buried babies, and other 
evidences of “dieser so verderbten Zeit vnd Liauffen.” Particularly with 
respect to the priests (Mufti) in Miinster he praises “die schénen 
Kéchinnen,” whom they use “nicht zum Gottes-Dienst/ sondern zum 
hausshalten vnd ausshalten/ vnd die Aufferstehung des Fleisches zu 
begiitigen” (983). Bitterest of all are the author’s accusations against 
the intolerance of the various churches, against fanatics 


welche sich der hiindischen Wohlredenheit befleissen / vmb sich bellen vni 
beissen / mehr schaden als nutzen / . . . an statt der Liebe sich des Listerens 
Schindens / vnd Schmihens gebrauchen / vnd die Zin an statt der Zungen , 
auch sich dahin eusserst bemiihen / darmit sich nur jmmerdar ein Zanck auss 
dem anderen erwecken; damit ja sich dieser Christenliche Leib nimmer mehr 
vereinigen vnnd gleichsinnig werden mige (59). 
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Such zealots ought to be forced to live together and thresh out their 
differences, “gleich wie die Hund/ die man an die Schaaffbéck bindet/ 
damit sie dieselbige nicht mehr beissen sollen.”” Even worse than in 
Heutelia is the clergy in Germany (Tonoteumannia). Noble but pre- 
mature and without echo is Graviseth’s plea for a spiritual reunion of all 
Christendom; there is only the hope 


dass die weltliche Potentaten den Protheum vnd seine Archi-Muftos wnd 
Archi-Bonzos mit Liebe oder Gewalt dahin halten wurden / vnd das were das 
rechte Mittel / dass man nemblich in Articulis fidei, die Sacros codices, fiir die 
einige / rechte / ware Richtschnur brauchen solte, dessen die Numinalischen 
(the Protestants) sich allezeit erbotten / vnd noch mehr erbieten / aber es stehe 
nicht in der Protheisten Potentaten Gewalt / sich in solchen Vergleich einzu- 
lassen / dann sie dependierten von jhrem Protheo, also dass sie glauben miissen / 
was jhme beliebet; vnd es nehm jhn wunder / wie dass die Protheistische 
Fiirsten / welche in weltlichen Sachen so weiss vnd klug seind / in geistlichen 
aber so einfaltig oder blind / dass sie sich den mehrentheil durch den Protheum, 
vnnd seine Emissarios, wie die Biiffel / bey der Nasen fiihren lassen (101). 


Religious tolerance and a desire for reconciliation are certainly natural 
for a man who had been driven into exile by the Thirty Years’ War; and 
he cannot forgive the Pope for having balked at all attempts of recon- 
ciliation and for having “sein privat interesse GOttes Ehr vnd allge- 
meiner Wohlfart vorzogen.” 

Equally interesting are Graviseth’s remarks about the political situa- 

tion in Heutelia. He has his heart set against tyrannical absolutism and 
against the exploitation of entire nations by a few rulers who, as he 
thinks, should rather dedicate their power and wealth to elevate their 
countries culturally. 
Wann heutigen Tages die hohen Potentaten so begierig weren zur Beférderung 
der Ehren GOttes vnd der Menschen Nutzen / die Musas vnd freye Kiinst 
zubefiirderen vnd denselbigen zu favorisieren; als sie viel grosse Summen Gelts / 
mit spielen / Balleten vnd anderen vnniitzen Dingen verbrauchen / oder auch 
die vnniitzen Krieg abschaffen / durch welche den armen Vnderthanen nicht 
allein Haab vnnd Gut abgeprest / sondern auch viel tausent vnschuldiger Seelen 
Blut vergossen wird; darumb sie aber darnach einst schwehre Rechenschafit 
werden geben miissen ({80). 


Graviseth can only threaten with the Last Judgment, for we cannot yet 
expect too revolutionary ideas at this moment when the age of abso- 
lutism was just about to reach its peak. A dissolute ruler can not expect 


man werde jhn dermahlen einsten vor dem strengen Gericht GOttes / wie auff 
dieser Welt respectieren / ein Stuel hinsetzen / ein Kiissen vnderlegen / vnd 
nieder sitzen heissen; Es sey aber weit gefahlt; dann alldorten werde ein jeder 
seinen Sack selbs zur Mihlen tragen / vnnd ein jeder sich selbs verantworten 
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miissen . . . Es last sich zwar wohl bissweilen auff dieser Welt ein Sach hindurch 
dringen / beminteln vnd beschénen / aber die Vrtheil vnd Gericht GOttes 
weren weit anders beschaffen / als der Menschen. 


Especially odious to him are the bailiffs who rule in the Untertanenorte 
and who, in the few years of their governorship, bleed the country white, 
true to the slogan ‘‘Mach Mist / Weil du Landfleger bist” (| 76). The 
candidates for such offices have to bribe themselves into these governor- 
ships, for only “wer schmiert der faihrt’”’ (| 84); hence later their extor- 
tions. Worst of all appear to be the Bernese bailiffs around Lausanne— 
reckless men who “kein Abschewen haben / auss dem gemeinen Gut 
jhren privat-Seckel zu fiillen” ({ 162). 

In spite of his critical and outspoken attitude toward the greed and 
the corruption of the patricians, Graviseth remains a convinced aristo- 
crat. But to him, as to the later generations of the enlightenment, to be 
a nobleman was a great responsibility; it was no longer simply an op- 
portunity for arrogance. Thus he says: 

Die Tugend sey eines Edelmanns Schild / die adelichen Ahnen weren gleichsamb 
wie die Zierd / oder das Gemild / darmit man den Schild zieret / sich aber 
allein auff seiner Voreltern Tugend vnd Geschlecht zuberuffen vnd davon zu 
degenerieren / dienet mehr zur Schand / als zu Ehren: 

Die adeliche Sitten mehr 

Zu achten / als wo man kompt her / 

Dann dieses ist der rechte Adel / 

Der an den Sitten hat kein Tadel. 

oder: Der rechte Adel bestehet im Gemiith / 
Nicht im Gebliith (146). 


Tyrannical absolutism will be punished, as, for example, in Germany, 
where the aristocrats 

mehr auff den Adel / als auff die Religion gesehen / vnd andere Leut neben jhnen 
wenig geschetz haben / die arme Bawren wie Sclaven vast gehalten / dahero 
sie GOtt also gestrafft hat in diesen schweren Kriegen / dass sie in solches Elend 
mehrentheils jetziger Zeit gerahten seynd / dass sie dergleichen vanas & super- 
stitiosas considerationes offt beyseits haben miissen legen ({[147). 


These modern ideas notwithstanding, no one can accuse Graviseth of any 
democratic leanings. To him, the masses are “zimlich grob / vnd zum 
schwéren (Ja auch die kleinen Kinder) sehr geneigt” ({[ 22), who ‘am 
vnverschambsten seind / vnd am vnflitigsten reden”’ (| 23). Elsewhere 
he says: “Die Bawren seind Lauren vnnd wissen kein discretion zu 
gebrauchen / sonderlich in diesen Landen wo sie grobianische Geberden 
vii diickische Képff haben” (§] 76). The inhabitants of the Bernese Ober- 
land he blames because “sie affectirten die Libertet mehr als andere 
Vnderthanen” ({] 132). Even if they do have a chance to vote, they do so 
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most stupidly and their representatives, easily cheated by the patricians, 
mostly will ‘‘den Braten nicht eher riechen / biss dass er gessen ist” 
({ 103). Particularly with reference to Bernese politicians does Graviseth 
demonstrate that “man den eigen Nutzen dem allgemeinen vorziehe” 
({ 84), and that in the occupation of important offices “gar offt der Esel / 
dem edlen Gaul vorgezogen wird” (§] 55). Nepotism has become so 
vicious here that a native burgher tells him bitterly that ‘‘Simia simia 
gaudet, das ist / Ein Aff freyet sich des anderen Affens” (] 131). Our 
author admits that Bern (Rusinia) is the most highly honored of all the 
cantons, but that in matters of money and greed and excessive eating 
and drinking it is one of the worst offenders in all Switzerland. 

These gastronomic excesses are mentioned very frequently and they 
offer good opportunities for sundry coarse jokes. Shortly before reaching 
Luzern, a native tells him that ““vnsere Bauren wurden lieber hundert 
guiden versauffen als fiinff den Armen geben” ({ 89). In Bern, only old 
women go to church, for it is customary among the citizenry at large 


dass man tiglich / ob gleichwol die Abgétterey merentheils abgeschafft / nach 
Mittag vnd biss weit in die Nacht dem Baccho-gastrolatricum cultum erzeige / 
dann er noch der fiirnemste Abgott / so wohl in Heutelia, als Tonoteumannia 
sey ...Ich verwunderte mich / dass auf den Gassen hin vnd wider so viel 
trunckene Leut waren / die sangen / jauchtzeten / geigten / etliche kotzeten / 
oder hielten sich sonst ergerlich ({]138, 140). 


Other details, namely that “der Wein-Handel nach der Praefecturen 
Gewerb der gréste vnnd fiirnemste Handel dieser Statt ist” and that the 
slogan of the Bernese burghers is ‘Wir seind also beschaffen / wir wollen 
lieber verderben als ein Maass vii Ziel vnsrer gnischigen Gurgel 
stecken,”’ show clearly that Graviseth was deeply repelled by certain 
habits of his newly adopted city. Hence his disgusted conclusion: “In 
solchen Sacrificijs bestehe der mehreren Burgern héchste recreation, vnd 
seye solche vast jhr Summum bonum;; ob gleichwol ein solches Leben 
mehr ein Siwisches als ein verniinfftiges Wesen kan vnd soll geheissen 
werden” ({ 148). No wonder that in this connection also the priests are 
attacked anew, as for instance in the following lines, which remind us of 
the spiciest satires of the Reformation: 


Sie fressen / sauffen / beyde gern / 
Miinchen vnd Schwein beydsammen / 

All Zucht von jhnen ist gar fern / 

Ligen gern im Wiist vnd Schlammen: 

Ein vnverniinfftigs Vieh / beydes ist / 
Weils lebt / nicht g’saltzen / g’schmaltzen / 
Der Miinch sich anfiillt jederfrist / 

Die Schwein sich im Koth waltzen (104). 
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Other manners and institutions in Switzerland are attacked with 
equal vigor. Only few of the guests of the spas in Baden (Thrematium) 
are there for their health; 


andere aber / vnnd deren nicht wenig / von Wollust / Hoffart / vnd Pracht 
wegen / dann jhrer viel mit dem / dass sie daheim nit tragen dérffen / daselbst 
prangen / ja auch etliche Kleyder vnd Kleinodien entlehnen / damit sie desto 
besser angesehen werden; daselbsten pflegen jhnea die Thrematier nit allein dz 
Blut auss der Haut durch kleine Hérnlin (so ein gute aber vnlustige Invention 
ist) sondern auch das Gelt auss dem Seckel zu ziehen vnnd zu saugen ({45). 


Drinking-water is purposely kept rare there “das die Wirth jhren Wein 
desto besser vertreiben kéndten.” Graviseth also blames many villages 
for the superficial shortness of their sermons; the ministers are too lazy 
to prepare longer ones and the young villagers like it because they are 
eager to start their impious Sunday-dances “wo die Bawré Migdlein 
offt jhre Krantzlein in den Staudé verlieren vii im Stich lassen / oder 
sonsten in ein Stumpen fallé” ({{ 66). Such remarks as “Es wisse niemand 
wass ein Weib sey / als der es erfahren habe,’’ or “‘Es sey nur ein biss 
Weib auf der Welt / vnnd ein jeder meint er habs” (§ 68) show the 
Rabelaisian tradition of antifeminism. 

Scholarship and public education are naturally not very highly de- 
veloped in a country where all aspects of life seem to be subordinated to 
materialistic greed and cantonal jealousies. In Burgdorf, Graviseth is 
astonished to meet at last a well educated Bernese bailiff, ‘““welches wo! 
ein Wunder bei den Rusinopolitanern” (§ 119). It is Bern again which 
has to bear the brunt of his attacks. The books in the Bernese library are 
even dustier than those in Ziirich (Guretum), “dann bey vns ist keiner 
der zu solchen Studiis Lust hat’’ (¥ 136); and of the rulers he is informed 


man findet heutiges Tags wenig / die fundamentaliter gestudiert haben / also 
dass sie bald seltzamer als die weisse Raben / vnd schwartze Schwanen / zu 
finden seynd / ja auch hie der mehrertheil vnserer Politicorum solten wol etlich 
wenig Fisser mit gutem Wein héher schitzen / vnd lieber haben / als alle 
Biicher / die hie zugegen. 


Graviseth, like de Muralt later in his Letires sur les voyages, blames the 
young Bernese patricians very much for thinking that a trip to France is 
sufficient for their education, for they ‘“‘bringen auss der Frembde mehr 
frembde 4 la modische Geberden vnd Trachten / als Kiinst oder Ge- 
schicklichkeiten” ({ 149) and often they are through their “‘Vielduncken- 
heit also inficirt / dass sie héren das Grass wachsen.” Instead, our 
author suggests that they should study hard, because through work 
alone will they “zu mannlichen Alter gelangen / vnnd also wohl hinder 
den Ohren trocken werden / ehe sie geweibet haben.” 
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Most disastrous of all the bad things in Switzerland, according to 
Graviseth, is the inflation which, favored by reckless rulers, brought the 
country, after a brief war-time prosperity, to the brink of ruin and rebel- 
lion. He insists “es seye kein Kriegs-Gewalt / kein Feinds-Noth / kein 
Pestilentz / oder Sterbens-Liuff / kein Fewer, kein Pliinderung / die 
dem gemeinen Nutzen / vnd dem Volck mehr schade / als die Ver- 
ringerung der Miintzen / die mache auss den Lands-Verweseren Lands- 
Verwiister” ({ 103). An equally bad plague for the country are the 
many lawyers, who defer and falsify all trials and who receive Graviseth’s 
condemnation in many a vigorous passage, because they “in Rahts- 
Sachen viel Verwirrung machen kéndten / sie auch dem schwartzen 
einen Schein geben kénnen / als wann es weiss were”’ ({ 35). 

Also military matters are far from being satisfactory in Helvetia, 
Graviseth is most emphatically opposed to war, and, when leaving war- 
ridden Germany, he and his friends discuss “(dieweilen wir in Heutelia 
sahen die Bawré sicher zu Acker fahren / jhr Vieh auch in den Felden 
sicher weiden) wie ein schénes Kleinot d’edle Friede sey / hingegen nichts 
abschewlichers als der leidige Krieg” ({{ 28). Nonetheless, he cannot help 
blaming the Swiss for their carelessness in not bringing their fortifica- 
tions up-to-date—for indeed the country, during the Thirty Years’ War, 
had been more than once threatened with an invasion of the belligerents. 
Hence he advises “‘In fortifications-Sachen solle man der Marckschreyern 
Regel practiciren / Kaufft in der Zeit / so habt jhrs in der Noth” ({ 78). 
The army should be coérdinated and modernized and taken out of the 
power of the petty cantons or the envious Catholics; a war-chest should 
be started and safely hidden; and a general staff should be established 
and immediately begin its consultations. The weakness of the Con- 
federacy and the dangers of foreign invasions had led, in 1647, to a first 
attempt at uniting and codrdinating the army on a uniform basis, the 
so-called Eidgendssisches Defensionale; and Graviseth now tries to push 
things still further in the same direction. Like Zwingli more than a 
century before, Graviseth too condemns the Swiss mercenary system of 
serving in foreign pay—a fact which made the influence of foreign lega- 
tions in Switzerland (Solothurn) unduly powerful and arrogant. Es- 
pecially the Catholic cantons were too closely connected with the courts 
of France and Spain; and in Luzern Graviseth sees how the peasants sell 
themselves according to the motto Plus offerenti, while the cheating 
legates think “dass was man einem Soldaten vnd einer Huren schuldig 
bleibt / man solches zubezahlen nicht schuldig sey”’ ({{ 115). 

Foreign countries are mostly mentioned only in connection with their 
military relations to Switzerland. The inn-keeper in Luzern, a man who 
“ein altes zimlich gutes Heutelisches Gemiith hatte / welches bey jhnen 
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heutiges Tages nicht so gemein ist / seithero die Welt jmmer spitz- 
findiger / arglistiger / vnd betriiglicher geworden” (] 114), hates the 
foreign ministers who have only come “‘um die alten zerbrochenen Blass- 
balg wider zu repariren / damit die Bonzi das Fewer der Vneinigkeit 
auffblasen mégen’’; and he calls them “nichts anders als Spioni oder 
Kidschaffter vi héffliche Liigner.’”’ Graviseth is full of anger against the 
Bavarians, because they had devastated his native Palatinate. Their 
land is called Porcomannia, “also genant / von wegen der Menge vnd 
Grésse der Schwein / so man im selben Land findet (vnd vielleicht sagt 
mein Reissgesell zu mir / die nur zweyfiissig seyn mégen)”’ ({| 47). Near 
Bern Graviseth also meets an English gentleman with his suite and the 
latter tells him about his land, called Amazonia up to 1603. After the 
death of their queen, however, things changed badly; the English now 
have “sich dem tantzen / geigen / Comoedien vnnd anderen Wolliisten 
ergeben; Darumb man sie den Sybariteren verglichen / vnd nachge- 
heissen hat / vnnd jhr K@énigreich von etlichen schimpfflich Geigers- 
Reich geheissen worden” ({| 122). Hence the motto of the more conserva- 
tive Englishmen: “Wer leben will gottseelig fromm / Schaw / dass er 
nicht viel gen Hoff komm” ({[ 123). About Italy this English gentleman 
relates “wie die Transcaucasisten in Politischen Sachen / so héfflich / 
weiss / vnd verstindig / auch sehr subtil seind; In geistlichen Sachen 
aber / weren sie gemeiniglich ignoranten / grobe Esel / vnd aberglau- 
bische Leut / die sich nur mit dusserlichen Caeremonien bedérlen lassen’’ 
({ 125)—a nation of revengeful and bloody people, where fornication 
and jealousy prevail. Greatest of all is Graviseth’s hatred against France, 
because he sees that through the blindness of the Catholic cantons 
Switzerland has practically sold out to Louis XIV, because he fears 
French imperialism and detests French morals; and he hates France 
particularly because she has invaded and devastated the Palatinate. In 
cheating, bribing, and lying, the French are even worse than the lawyers; 
they have “biss dato mehr mit Betrug / List / vnnd Hiilff dess vngerech- 
ten Mammonis ins Werck gebracht / als durch redliche Mannhafftig- 
keiten” ({ 108). He despises them because they 


mit jhrer vnverschambter Eloquentz / den Sachen gantz andere newe Nahmen 
zu geben wissen / sonderlich wann es jhnen zu Glimpff dienet / als die Grausam- 
keit dérffen sie wol die Gerechtigkeit / die Vnbilligkeit eine Billigkeit / das 
Statzlen eine Beredsamkeit / vnnd die Hurenkinder ehelich geboren heissen / 
vnnd also vnterstehen sie die Leuth zu bereden / dass jhre Niarrische a la 
modische Grillen / lauter Zier-Reden vnd Héffligkeiten seyen. 


Such sentences, written long before Grob’s Aufwecker or de Muralt’s 
Lettres sur les Anglais et les Francais, foreshadow clearly the anti-French 
reorientation that was to take place in the eighteenth century. 
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Such then is the general tenor of this book, and the rarity of its edi- 
tions and the interest of its critical remarks seem to justify these rather 
detailed quotations. Only social and political problems are discussed 
during this journey and not one passage betrays any love or admiration 
of nature, such as we find in the later age of Rousseau. The Rhine Falls 
near Schaffhausen are simply referred to as the ‘“‘schrécklichen Wasser- 
Fall” ({ 27); the Alps in the Bernese Oberland are “das Rusinische 
Schnee-Gebiirg des Caucasi” ({ 120) and when Graviseth and his friends 
look at them from the top of the cathedral at Bern, they discuss only 
geographical, mineralogical, and zoological problems. The mind of this 
early enlightener was too rationalistic and analytical for any lyrical out- 
bursts and, when strolling through the forests, he likewise only thinks 
about the rising price of wood. Most of his state-criticism is destructive, 
tearing down false pretenses and ideas, and only here and there offering 
a constructive suggestion about how things ought to be changed. Of his 
plan for a reorganisation of the army we have already spoken; and the 
same thing he suggests for the legislation of the country. There ought to 
be a certain uniformity in the laws of the various cantons and authorities 
should refrain from issuing conflicting and overlapping ordinances. The 
more laws there are in a country, the greater is the disorder in it and the 
more will these laws be disregarded by the masses. Hence his admonition: 
“man soll steiff ob den Satzungen halten / dann nichts verichtlichers ist 
bey einer Obrigkeit als viel Satzungen machen / vnnd solches nicht in 
Obacht nemmen” ({ 76). As far as the greed and the corruption of the 
bailiffs is concerned Graviseth (who himself in 1646 had become Bernese 
governor at Oron, Vaud, and who therefore knew what he was talking 
about) advises that the bailiffs should be elected for longer terms. That 
would make for more moderation, “‘dann die hungerige Mucken / die 
stecheten viel schirffer / als die sich schon ersettiget haben” ({ 85); and 
because “‘die Eglen so sich voll Blut gesoffen / nunmehr ruheten / aber 
dass der Niiechteren Bisse sehr empfindlich weren.” Nadler remarks of 
the effect of Heutelia: “Der erste Funke, wenn auch noch kein Blitz, 
war durch die stickige Luft gefahren’”—and if we look at the wide range 
of subjects criticized by Graviseth and thus indirectly laid open for re- 
form (touching upon religious tolerance, uniform laws, revalued money, 
military independence from France, agriculatural planning, witchcraft 
trials, political corruption, inquisition, etc.), we realize that we can in- 
deed hail him as a very early forerunner of the Age of Enlightenment. 


WERNER PAUL FRIEDERICH 
University of North Carolina 


LXX 
HENRIETTA, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


MONG the shadowy figures that make up the circle of Congreve’s 
most intimate friends, Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough,' seems 
to have suffered most from the gossip of her own age and from the more 
detached but still biassed estimates of later critics. Not one of her con- 
temporaries spoke a really decisive word in her favor; and the biogra- 
phers of Congreve have preferred to dismiss her as an amusing eccentric. 
But one critic, Leigh Hunt, has cared to linger over this minor portrait, 
commenting on “‘the slow yet sensitive mind” of the Duchess and con- 
cluding that she loved Congreve “with all the heart she had, and a great 
deal of obstinacy.’” 

To Congreve’s friends, Henrietta was perhaps, first of all, an intruder, 
whose presence they half resented, since she deprived them of a witty 
and amiable companion who renounced their society for hers. In 1722 
Pope® wrote Gay, with a touch of asperity: ‘‘Pray put Mr. Congreve 
in mind that he has one on this side of the world who loves him; and that 
there are more men and women in the universe than Mr. Gay and my 
Lady Duchess of M[arlborough].‘ Four years later, in a letter to Swift, 
Pope lamented: 

I cannot help thinking, when I consider the whole short list of our friends, that 
none of them except you and I are qualified for the mountains of Wales... 
Mr. Congreve is too sick to bear a thin air; and she that leads him too rich to 
enjoy anything.® 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu referred to herself and the young Duchess 
of Marlborough as “two people who are resolved to hate with civility.’”* 


1I am indebted to the American Council of Learned Societies for the grant which 
enabled me to collect material for this essay. The writing of the essay was made possible 
through the courtesy of His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, who generously permitted 
me to make use of the private papers in Blenheim Palace. 

2 The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, ed. Leigh Hunt 
(London, 1849), p. xxvii. 

* In the sketch of Philomede in Epistle II of the Moral Essays, Pope may have had 
Henrietta in mind. At least one detail of the portrait, however, fails to support this as- 
sumption. See The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Elwin and Courthope (London, 1871-86), 
mr, 100. * Pope, Works, vu, 422. 5 Ibid., 75-76. 

* The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ed. Lord Wharncliffe (London, 
1893), 1, 484. One of Henrietta’s gestures of civility is illustrated in the following note 
(preserved among Lady Mary’s unpublished manuscripts): “I am sure you won’t dislike 
to have Mr. Congreve to-morrow if you can get him, for he is like all good things, hard 
to come at, and tho’ I shan’t add to your company, I have wit enough not to spoyle it, 
which you must allow as being tolerable. What hour would you have me come?” See 
George Paston [Emily Morse Symonds], Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Her Times 
(London, 1907), p. 310. 
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She disparaged her “poor friend” by announcing that Henrietta was sub- 
jected “to a most violent ridicule’? when, in 1723, her youngest 
daughter, Lady Mary Godolphin, was born. 

In her own life-time Henrietta’s intimacy with Congreve attracted a 

good deal of attention. In February, 1729, Anne, Viscountess of Irwin, 
wrote her father, Lord Carlisle: 
The young Duchess has made herself very particular upon Mr. Congreve’s 
death: he left her executrix, by which she gets 7,000 pounds, in wrong, I think 
one may say, to a great many poor relations he had, and some say a son by Mrs. 
Bracegirdle. The Duchess buried him very handsomely, and showed so great 
an affection for his dead body that she quitted her house and sat by his corpse 
till he was interred.® 


For the enlightenment of posterity, Horace Walpole recorded: 

When the younger Duchess exposed herself by placing a monument & silly 
epitaph of her own composition & bad spelling to Congreve in Westminster 
abbey, her Mother, quoting the words, said, “I know not what pleasure She might 
have had in his company, but I am sure it was no honour.’” 


The legend that Henrietta made a fantastic use of Congreve’s bequest 
to her may be traced back to Edward Young, who declared: 

The duchess showed me a diamond necklace (which Lady Di used afterwards 
to wear), that cost seven thousand pounds, and was purchased with the money 
Congreve left her. How much better would it have been to have given it to 
poor Mrs. Bracegirdle.'® 


The reputation of Congreve’s patroness was rudely attacked, by 
anonymous writers, in two verse satires: The Female Faction (1729) and 
The Amorous D{uclh{e]ss (1733). The author of the former poem offers 
sarcastic advice to Gay, who had been encouraged in the publication of 
Polly by Henrietta’s generous subscription of one hundred pounds. Gay 
is urged to repay the favors of “great Almeria,” who, imagining that 
Alphonso (Congreve) survives in him and charmed by his homage, will 
treat her husband’s “vast merits with polite Neglect.’ Almeria will be 
most obliged if her admirer will provoke the anger of her foe, Clodia 
(Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough). The author of The Amorous 


7 The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, op. cit., 1, 472. 

8 Historical Manuscripis Commission, Fifteenth Report, Appendix, Part v1 (London, 
1897), 56-57. 

® Walpole, Reminiscences, ed. Toynbee (Oxford, 1924), p. 87. John Taylor in Records 
of My Life (London, 1832), 1, 76, declares that Sarah never mentioned her daughter “but 
by the name of Moll Congreve.” 

10 Spence, Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters, of Books and Men, ed. Singer (London, 
1820), p. 376. 

11 The Female Faction: or, The Gay Subscribers. A Poem (London [1729]), p. 5. 
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D{uclh[e]ss relates how “Great Hotonta” employed an artist “‘of best 
known Skill” to make a wax statue of ““Comick Con” (Congreve).” For 
years she visits at frequent intervals the case where this curio is pre- 
served. Then one day Tom, moving the statue to another room, drops 
and breaks it. Hotonta, frenzied with grief, summons Connelia (Lady 
Mary Godolphin?) to help her collect the precious fragments. 
Congreve’s successive biographers have never failed to do justice to 
Henrietta’s picturesque way of remembering her famous friend by a life- 
like effigy. Theophilus Cibber in The Lives of the Poets notes that the 
Duchess placed every day at her toilet-table an image of Congreve, “‘to 
which she would talk as to the living Mr. Congreve, with all the freedom 
of the most polite and unreserved conversation.’”* Thomas Davies in his 
Dramatic Miscellanies describes the image as ‘an automaton, or small 
statue of ivory, ... which was every day brought to table. A glass was 
put in the hand of the statue, which was supposed to bow to her grace 
and to nod in approbation of what she spoke to it.” In the Biographia 
Britannica Andrew Kippis, quoting a “respectable correspondent,”’ adds: 


This Lady, commonly known by the name of the young Duchess of Marl- 
borough, had a veneration for the memory of Mr. Congreve which seemed 
nearly to approach to madness. Common fame reports, that she had his figure 
made in wax after his death, talked to it as if it had been alive, placed it at 
table with her, took great care to help it with different sorts of food, had an 
imaginary sore on its leg regularly dressed; and to compleat all, consuited 
Physicians with relation to its health.” 


More recent critics have not been averse to repeating such statements, 
omitting the word of caution which Kippis appends that, since the story 
“is grounded only on common report, there is the highest probability of 
its being greatly exaggerated.” 

Unfortunately, Henrietta never spoke out. The few letters which she 
wrote that have survived disclose only what she was to other people and 
not her essential self. She is most communicative in the letters to her 
mother, Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; but these have been so de- 
liberately edited and footnoted with Sarah’s comments on blank pages 


% The Amorous D{uc\h{e]ss Or, Her G[race] Grateful (London, 1733), p. 8. The author 
asserts (p. 5) that a paragraph which had appeared in The Daily Post inspired his verses. 
The Daily Post, July 15, 1732, states: ““We hear that the Effigies of the late ingenious 
William Congreve, Esq; done in Waxwork, at the Expence of 200/ and which was kept 
at a Person of Quality’s House in St. James’s, was broke to Pieces by the Carelessness of 
a Servant in bringing it down Stairs last Monday night.” 

3 Cibber, The Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1753), rv, 92. 

M4 Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies (London, 1783-84), m1, 382. 

1 Kippis, Biographia Britannica (London, 1778-93), tv, 79n. 
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and wrappers that they frequently seem to bear more strongly the im- 
press of the mother’s than of the daughter’s personality. 

All of Henrietta’s letters to her friends exhibit the “‘slip-slop’’® style 
that Leigh Hunt claimed for one of them. They are carelessly written in 
a large, sprawling hand and indicate that their author was too much 
occupied with the business of living to be seriously concerned with 
epistolary art. Two letters to George Berkeley have been published.!’ 
In the first of these (January 22, 1729) Berkeley is requested to be one of 
the pall-bearers at Congreve’s funeral. In the second (January 28, 1729), 
evidently accompanying some gift, the Duchess observes: 


The last letter I writ to you was upon allways having thought that you had a 
respect and a kind one, for M‘ Congreve. I dare Say you believe I coud sooner 
think off doing the most monstrous thing in the world, then Sending any thing 
that was his, where I was not perswaded it woud be valued. The number off 
them I think So off, are a mighty few indeed.'* 


Three unpublished letters by Henrietta are in the British Museum. In 
a letter to Mrs. Howard (January 30 [1723]), Henrietta protests that 
Mrs. Bellenden “has in all Companys Said things off me that I am not 
Capable off” and has been the first person, ‘“‘however ungrateful People 
have been,”’ to ridicule one who had been kind to her out of charity.'® 
Henrietta writes a letter to Lady Sundon [1723-25] in the hope that the 
latter will interest the Queen in the case of Mrs. Dillon, “‘a mighty good 
woman, and a very agreeable one and very miserable now, to have her 
Child she doates of, in these unfortunate Circumstances.’”° 

The most personal of these letters (October 26, 1720) is addressed to 
Lady Evelyn. Henrietta explains: “I had thanked you last night for the 
favour of your letter but had the headach and you know how I bear pain. 
I have not yet been pleased one minute Since I left you.” A few comments 
are made concerning mutual acquaintances and some portraits which 
Henrietta had given and received. Although the letter is not long, the 
writer concludes: “I think for me I have Said So much in this letter and 
in the way of telling too, that it Shall Serve my most dear friend for 
Some time.” A postscript follows: “St John will tell you about the 
Stocks Plague and King. I wish I was kissing Sid: hearing miss Ann read 
who I realy thought was Sorry when I came away, and Seeing miss Mary 
Cry.’*" Sir John and Lady Evelyn appear to have been friends for 


1% Leigh Hunt, of. cit., p. xxvi. 

17 See Letters To and From Henrietta [Howard], Countess of Suffolk, and Her Second 
Husband, The Hon. George Berkeley; From 1712 to 1767 (London, 1824), 1, 330-331. 

18 Add. MSS. 22,628, f. 87. 

® Add. MSS. 22,627, ff. 59-60. In her reply (f. 61) Mrs. Howard urges a reconciliation. 

* Add. MSS. 20,104, ff. 68-69. 31 Add. MSS. 15,949, ff. 73-74. 
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many years of both Henrietta and her husband, Lord Godolphin.” 
Another evidence of Henrietta’s affectionate interest in Lady Evelyn’s 
children is supplied by one of the letters (May 14, 1718) of Sir John 
Evelyn to his wife, in the remark: “I saw Lady Godolphin before dinner 
in a roome litterd with things for Wotton, she says she cant gett a 
Japan trunk to her mind, & therefore will send Miss Anne a Japan 
Cabinet—instead of it.’”™ 

Forty letters written by Henrietta to her mother, Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, have been preserved in Blenheim Palace.™ Most of these 
are undated and some of them are unsigned. It is probable that the most 
revealing of the daughter’s letters* were destroyed by Sarah in a mood 
similar to the one in which, after a brief reconciliation with her daughter 
Mary, Duchess of Montagu, she burned “all former letters that I might 
never more see how she had used me.’”* The kindest letters were kept. 

Judging by these, Henrietta’s girlhood was the most happy period of 
her life. She was warm-hearted, impulsive, and rather romantic and was 
proud of sharing her mother’s confidence as her younger sisters could 
not. Even then, her effusive protestations of affection were not always 
all that her mother required. The weighing and measuring of affection 
grew wearisome; and there were times when too much perseverance was 
needed to please and to be pleased. Letter-writing in itself was not ex- 
hilarating. Once Henrietta asks forgiveness for “this horrid Scraull,’”’ 
and another time she admits, at the close of a passage which she has 
copied: ‘‘I am in pain for fear my Dear mama Shoud be angrey y! this is 
ill writ, and Spellt, but if y* will beleeve me, I am in Such hast, I hardly 
know w' I do, and therefore hope yt y® will forgive all faults.’”?7 

The letters represent three phases in Henrietta’s relations with her 
mother. It is possible to date seven roughly as belonging to the period 
from about 1692 to 1701.2* They were written when she was a girl and in 


2 In 1698, at the age of seventeen, Henrietta married Francis Godolphin, who became 
Viscount Rialton in 1706 and second Earl of Godolphin in 1712. 

% Add. MSS. 15,949, f. 65. 

* With two exceptions, which are indicated in footnotes, Henrietta’s letters to her 
mother are in packet E. 6, Blenheim MSS. 

%* For example, Sarah did not keep a letter concerning which she writes Lord Godolphin 
as follows (November 12, 1724): “I sent your Lordship a Copy of her Last letter to me 
which you were not pleased to take any notice of. she seems to think she is injured as to 
her fortune and that you are of the same oppinion, but I can’t believe that.’’ See Blenheim 
MSS. E. 21. 

%* An account of the Dutches of marl. & montagus behaviour before & after their fathers 
death, Blenheim MSS. FT. 35, f. 7. *7 Blenheim MSS. E. 6. 

*8 In a postscript to the first letter, Henrietta announces: “The Princess is just come 
to Berkeley house and sent for us where we are now going.” Princess Anne and the Prince 
of Denmark moved to Berkeley House in the summer of 1692. The last letter in this group 
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the years following her marriage. The first letter was sent to Sarah when 
she was in St. Albans because of her mother’s illness. Henrietta declares 
that a letter from “my dear mama” would make her the “over joyest 
creature in the world.” She wishes to be remembered to friends in St. 
Albans and adds: “I woud write to M™ Midleton but that I thought 
haveing you was plesure enough to her. I am sure I envy her and every 
body ells that has the happness to have my dear mamas good companey 
when I have it not.’”” The next three letters are embellished with trans- 
lated passages from French texts®® in which lovers’ quarrels are fervently 
described. The subject-matter evidently appealed to Henrietta, who in 
one instance remarks: “I thinke this letter very pritty, if you do too pray 
let me know it.’”? Besides the quotations, there are a few personal items 
of interest, such as a request for “ovids epistles” and suggestions regard- 
ing the replenishing of her sister Anne’s wardrobe in preparation for a 
visit to Althorp. 

Henrietta’s marriage and the birth of her son, “‘Willigo,”’ did not divert 
her from the insistent topic of these letters: her love for her mother. She 
has made “‘a kind long letter . . . as much longer as I could by reading 
it a hundred times over and with more Satisfaction then I can express 
because I think it looks as if you loved mee as much as I can wish for, 
which is Saying a good deall’”’; yet she is disturbed to discover “by Som 
parts in it that you are not as easie as can be.’”’ On another occasion 
she reflects: “I can never know for any long time together any thing 
like true Satisfaction till I See my Dear Angell Mama again.’”’ When 
her sister has a letter from her mother and she does not, she confesses: 
“my Dear Mama knows I ’cant help being jealous and indeed ’tis im- 
possible for one not to bee So when one loves any body to Such a degree 
as I do you.’”? 

The next group of letters extends to 1716, at least. It is apparent that 
during these years there was increasing friction between an exacting 
mother, who wished to govern her daughter’s life, and a high-spirited 
child, who resented interference and whose love chilled under parental 
discipline. One affectionate letter bears on the wrapper Sarah’s annota- 
tion: “This letter was from Lady Godolphin before she was ruined by the 





was written on the day (October 24, 1701) when Robert Spencer, second son of Henrietta’s 
sister Anne, Countess of Sunderland, was born. 

** Stuart J. Reid, who examined these manuscripts when he catalogued the Blenheim 
papers, remarks that in one of her letters “Henrietta tells her mother that she is prepared 
to ‘go cheerfully to my martyrdom,’ which is scarcely a pleasing allusion to the fact that 
the Duchess had expressed a desire to see her.” But since the phrase in question occurs 
in a translated letter, it cannot refer to Sarah. See Reid, John and Sarah Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough (London, 1915), p. 420. 
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very bad company she keeps.’”’ When Sarah was satisfied with her, 
Henrietta cherished her mother’s letters, reading them over the last 
thing at night and the first thing in the morning. In a compliant humor 
she begs: “my Dear Mama do but allways love mee as much as I shall 
deserve from you, by my love to you, and I ask no more.’”? She quickly 
detects the undertones of reproof, as when she expostulates: “‘your letter 
to mee was not neer so kind as the others, and when one wishes so much 
to allways have a kind one, one cant help being more nice in finding any 
thing out, then if one were indifferent.’”’ Once, after “afflictions both of 
them quite fresh” had resulted in a mood which her mother interpreted 
as unresponsive, the daughter urges: “pray dear Mama beleeve mee, and 
let us both bee as happy as wee can, for indeed I meane mighty well, and 
love you dearly.’”’ Again she writes: 

I am but iust a wake, or I woud have thanked my Dearest mama much sooner 
for her kind letter, which I can deserve no way, but by loveing you, and when- 
ever you think I ’dont, make mee so happy, as to tell mee so, and if affter that 
you dont find I do most tenderly, I never desier you shoud care for mee, and 
I am sure my Dear Mama if it was but from last night, must see how misarable 
that woud make mee.”’ 


The feud that was to bear such disastrous consequences seems to have 
begun when Sarah remonstrated against Henrietta’s dancing country 
dances at Lady Fitzharding’s house. Henrietta explains at some length 
that her husband felt it would be rude to decline without any apparent 
reason an invitation received ‘“‘here in the country when I could have no 
other inyoyment.” She sees Lady Fitzharding seldom, only out of def- 
erence to her mother’s wishes, since “‘indeed when people are agreable 
I can not help Seeing it.” Her mother’s dissatisfaction can be “but for 
one reason and that is because no body must bee quite happy.’”’ Unable 
to let the matter rest, Sarah continued to object to this and other friend- 
ships which her daughter enjoyed, with the result that Henrietta ‘‘all- 
most wished my Self dead.”’ She declines Mrs. Lowther’s invitation to 
Newpark and describes again her position regarding Lady Fitzharding. 
As “for Saying I don’t love countrey dances when I really do I could not 
think off deneying Such an inclination as that’; and she advises her 
mother to remember that “She was once off my age her Self.’”?’ The 
controversy goes on until Henrietta, losing patience, asserts: “having 
you perpetually taking things ill off mee really makes mee very un- 
happy.” She is willing, however, to offer the following terms: 


I do hope still to bee quite upon an other foot then a visseter for what ever you 
are to mee I will bee still the same to you and you shall hear every morning 
where I go that day and with who. M. Godolphin intended to come to you 
yesterday and see you alone to Say what he liked I shoud do in all this for I 
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told him every thing iust as you told mee, and he would have me go into the 
drawing room as I used to do twice a week and if it happens that I have a mind 
to it to a play once a week and both off these in such company as my Dear 
Mama shall certainly aprove off and he hopes you wont take it ille he gives his 
opinion.”” 

After this*® Sarah nursed Henrietta through an illness and obtained 
the reward: 
I must bee the greatest brute in the world not to love you, if it was for only the 
kindness you showed to me a very little while ago which indeed I think of very 
offten...I am never any thing like happy when I think you are not quite 
easie with mee, for upon my word I love you sincerely and wish for nothing more 
then that you knew exactly the truth of my heart, which you will ever have a 
prodigious share in as long as I live, and if you will beleeve it, I shall be very 
happy, and if not, extreamly otherwise indeed.* 


One step which the daughter took won the mother’s unqualified ap- 
proval: Henrietta’s resignation in 1712, following her father’s dismissal, 
of her office as lady of the bedchamber to Queen Anne. Sarah copied out 
in her own hand the letter which Henrietta sent to the Duchess of 
Somerset on this occasion, adding a note to the effect that she was 
gratified by her daughter’s action. Her ten years’ service as a lady in 
waiting had perhaps never been a source of much pleasure to Henrietta. 
In one letter to her mother she had regretted: ‘‘next Munday I go in to 
waiting and lye at Kensenton, which I fancy, will not bee very agre- 
able.””?” 

After Sarah had gone abroad in 1713, Henrietta proposed that her 
mother send for her grandchild, Henrietta’s eldest daughter, as soon as 
she was in some place where she could have her. 


She Speakes french now, to bee of great use to you, and the longer She is a broad 
the better it will be for her, for it will make it, So young as She is, like her 
naturall langage. which will bee very prittey and useful to her. any roome in 
the world, for Such a child is good enough, and as well, as what, She has here. 


The letter ends with the news: “wee was all last night at a mighty fine 
Ball at the Dutchess of Boltons.’’ The next letters are short notes. Once 
Henrietta thanks “‘my Dear Angell Mama” for a gift and hopes to come 
to her “when all the horrid vissits are over.’”’ Then hostilities were 
resumed. The intervention in 1715 of the Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Godolphin induced Henrietta to send her mother two rather formal 
notes of apology.” In the second she insists: “it was impossible to love 


* The order of events is indicated by Sarah in Am account of the Dutches of marl. & 
montagus behaviour before & after their fathers death, f. 38. 
* Blenheim MSS. E. 7. # See Blenheim MSS. FT. 35, ff. 63-66. 
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you, and not take it ill that you shoud make me So many unkind re- 
proaches.’”? On the back of another letter (1716) of only a few lines, 
Sarah wrote: “Lady Go. when her Sister dyed.’”’ The last letter in the 
group was written to the Duke of Marlborough in November, 1716, to 
inform him that Henrietta and her sister were starting out to visit him 
“when mamas letter came to forbid it.” In a footnote Sarah observes 
that Lady Godolphin had asked a servant to deliver this letter “when | 
was not by” and that “nothing could be more offensive then such a leter 
to bee delivered in such a manner, & at a time that I would have been 
glad to have given my own life to have saved her father.’”’ 

The letters of the third group, all of which are dated, cover the period 
from 1721 to 1732. In a letter written in July, 1721, Henrietta states 
briefly that she has done what her mother ordered and that she has 
known for some time “that M! Walters is a very great Rogue.’”’ A year 
later, soon after she had become Duchess of Marlborough, she wrote 
Sarah a stiff apology, because she had opened a letter addressed to the 
Duchess of Marlborough which was intended for her mother. Two years 
later, when the situation was reversed and Sarah had forwarded to 
Henrietta a note intended for the younger Duchess, the latter replied 
coldly: ‘‘indeed I can not help being Surprised Since your Grace woud 
take the Superscription to be for you, that you shoud change your 


opinion upon reading it.” Below the text of the second letter Sarah wrote, 
in bitterness of spirit: ““Chrissmas eve 1724.’”? 

In the last years of her life, Henrietta may not have corresponded with 
her mother. Copies, in Sarah’s handwriting, of two letters written by her 
daughter the year before her death to her friend Mrs. Mathews indicate 
that Henrietta had ceased to ask favors directly of her mother. In the 
first letter Henrietta writes: 


I hope you are pritty well Dear M™* Mathews wee are both so here. you are 
acquainted with M™ Harbury I know, & it would oblige me if you will tell her, 
that her Grace promissed my Aunt tyrconell that when she went to St Albans 
she would give her a gold bottle for her to give to me, it is a thing poor Lady 
Ross* gave to me, when I was a child. if M™ Harbury will be so good to do 
this, I shall take it as a favour. the man is just going that carrys this I am ever 
your sincere humble servant Marlboroughe 


Sept: 29, 1732 

I dare say if M™ Harbury will be so good as ask her is as if she has a mind 
to have it, She will give it her, I allways gave her grace all my things as Soon 
as I had ’em if they were what I liked, & I believe her grace dos not care for it 
& I loved my Lady Ross.?” 

%3 Lady Ross was Henrietta’s cousin, the daughter of Sarah’s elder sister Frances, Lady 
Hamilton (who later became Duchess of Tyrconnel), and the wife of Viscount Ross. 
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The second letter concludes the subject: 

Thank you Dear m™ Mathews for your kind leter I am very sorry to find 
you have been so much out of order. wee are both very well. pray present my 
humble serviss to m™* Harbury & say that I think my self much obliged to her, 
as to the bottle if her Grace can not recolect haveing given it away to any body, 
I dare say at some time or other in some place unthought of her Grace will find 
it, & I beleive where I saw it last in the clossett at St Albans. my lady Rosses 
picture will please me extreamly & queen mary’s box that her Grace has don me 
the honour to offer I shall vallue. I hope soon to hear you are better, & am 
allways Dear m™ mathews your humble servani 

M:zrlborough* 


On the back of this letter Sarah comments: “This ridiculous letter was 
writt for things she had given me when She was A child, & desired them 
again.” The statement, like most of Sarah’s observations, is caustic. It 
is significant, however, that the mother was at pains to make and keep 
copies of letters which imply that her daugkter, too proud to make con- 
cessions, thought of her with some kindness before death ended the long 
relationship. 

It was a relationship about which Sarah had more to say than could 
be expressed in footnotes to her daughter’s letters. Among the private 
pape.s in Blenheim Palace is a narrative of over one hundred pages, 
ent dled Am account of the Dutches of marl. & montagus behaviour before & 
after their fathers death. The paper is dated September 19, 1722, and in- 
cludes an appendix of five pages dealing with items of a later date. 
Sarah wrote the cocument “only to shew to my particular Friends,’’ to 
illustrate the ‘‘Barbarous Treatment’ that she had received from two 
of her children to vindicate her treatment of them. Most of the first 
thirty-five pages are devoted to Mary, Duchess of Montagu; in the re- 
mainder of the essay Henrietta is the central figure, except in a long di- 
gression of sixteen pages on the conduct of the Duchess of Newcastle. 

The principal charges against Henrietta are that she neglected her 
mother and formed friendships of which her mother disapproved. Every 
incident of major importance stands out in sharp relief and is related 
with dramatic emphasis. Small vexations fill in the background, like a 
relentless dull ache which precedes and follows moments of intense pain. 

Sarah begins her account of Henrietta by contrasting her daughter’s 
devotion in the earlier years of her life with the indifference which she 
displayed after she had ceased to live with her mother. 

When She was married, which was a Match extreamly to Her own Satisfaction 
Their Settlements not being great I contrived it so as to make it easy for them 
to live with me, and gave them my best appartment in my Lodgings at S! 


“ Blenheim MSS. FI. 33. % Blenheim MSS. FI. 35, f. 1. 
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James’s, where She lived with me till She had had three children, Two of Which 
were the present Lord Blandford, & ye D* of Newcastle, & they also were in 
my Lodgings, and one thing I can say that is very extraordinary, That in the 
whole time, we never had the least dispute or uneasiness, of any Sort, but liv’d 
like sisters: After this, She was with child of Her last son, & the Family was 
so large that Her Father had a mind to have them live with the late Lord 
Godolphin,* where She soon fell into very ill company, My Lady Oxford & 
Her daughters, M™* Ramsey & M'= Hamond, Afterwards my Lady Sandwich, 
& at last having a great mind to be thought a Wit M« Congreve & several 
Poets, and in short the worst company that a Young Lady can keep, but for 
many years this produc’d nothing worse to me than a cold and careless be- 
haviour: I saw it, & dreaded the consequences of such company, but I never 
spoke to Her but once upon that Subject, and in the softest manner imaginable, 
saying only, That I wish’d She would not go often to my Lady Fitzharding, 
for tho’ she had a great deal of wit and Humour that was diverting, Her house 
was a dangerous place for Young people, and that all the world knew, that there 
was not upon Earth so vile a woman as my Lady Oxford; That I knew She was 
good but that some time or other these people would wound Her, and that | 
was sure She would come to see That what I said was true. She did not seem 
angry at this, & we parted very good friends, but She went on in Her way, and 
came to me now & then, in Her usual manner: And I can be very positive That 
in Her whole life She never ask’d me once to go abroad with Her, but once I 
desir’d Her to carry me with Her to Hyde-park, which She did in Her chariot; 
but she had so little pleasure in it, That She did not call me till it was almost 
dark, & I remember we met the company coming out of the ring, However | 
never reproach’d Her, loving Her, & seeing her of a careless temper, and we 
sung all the way.*” 


After this Henrietta would never go with her mother on little parties 
of pleasure and for some years she would never come to St. Albans, al- 
though her husband was often there for weeks at a time. When Henrietta 
had the smallpox, her mother “flew from Woodstock’** and scarcely 
left her bedside until she recovered; but these exertions were unappreci- 
ated. She cured Henrietta’s second son of an illness and might have 
prevented his death, had she been informed*® when he fell ill again. 
Before she went abroad in 1713, she invited Henrietta’s children, Lord 


% In the letters of Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, to Sarah there are many affectionate refer- 
ences to his daughter-in-law. When Henrietta was ill of the smallpox, he wrote of her 
(Blenheim MSS. E. 20): “I have just now near three, been kneeling by dear L¢¥ Harryett’s 
bed side, and I find her pulse much slower, & not so Low as it was yesterday . . . She has 
not yett been told, she has the small pox, nor does she seem to suspect it, and if she did, 
I don’t think she w4 bee much afrayd.’’ 

* Blenheim MSS. FI. 35, ff. 36-37. 38 Tbid., f. 38. 

* Sarah’s children and grandchildren perhaps grew weary of having her force upon 
them, when they lacked physical energy to object, such medicines as Russia Castor, 
liquorice and rhubarb, Dr. Lewis’ bitter drink, and Sir Walter Raleigh’s cordial. 
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Rialton and Lady Harriot, to tea and merely because she gave them a 
second cup of tea, diluted with milk, received an indignant letter from 
their mother. Another evidence of Henrietta’s ingratitude was her failure 
to thank her mother for the gift of the little lodge in Windsor Park. Sarah 
took a good deal of pains in furnishing it, so that Henrietta ‘“‘did not want 
so much as an Ombre Table.’ 

A kind letter from her daughter in May, 1713,' was due only to the 
fact that Sarah was considering having Henrietta’s eldest daughter sent 
abroad to her. “She was so desirous to part with Her daughter that She 
thank’d me for it before I had her, which was the only thanks I ever 
had.’ Eventually Sarah adopted this child, cared for her tenderly, 
negotiated her marriage and assumed all the expenses of the wedding. 

Sarah reports a conversation which she had with Henrietta before 
Lady Sunderland’s death. On this occasion she reproached her daughter 
for never inviting her to dine at her house and for refusing to go abroad 
with her and treating her like a stranger when they met in the houses of 
others. In conclusion, she reminded her of this incident: 


When I came into England, Did not I come to Your House with all the kindness 
imaginable, but You always look’d as if You wanted to have me gone, and once 
I remember, I came in a very easy way, telling You that it was to consult You 
About Lady Harriot, Whether She should have pinners with lappets or without, 
for tho’ we thought it was better without, because She was low, we would not 
determine a thing of that consequence without Your consent, (And in this 
manner I endeavour’d to be merry.) You were at Ombre with M: Congreve 
& a Woman that I did not know: I thought He look’d out of Countenance but 
Shew’d more willingness to talk to me than You did; I soon put You at ease, 
by going away; and after that I came to You in a Morning: The porter told me 
You were abroad, but an old Servant of the Family, thinking it was impossible 
You could be denied to me run after my chair, & fetch’d me back: It was so 
quick that I am sure it was not by Your order, Upon which I went back: You 
were above stairs in Your dressing room writing: To this You Answer’d, that 
One may be denied to one’s Second self. Being resolved to bear every thing in 
hopes of bringing Her to reason I did not quarrel with Her even upon these 
answers, but continued still expressing my kindness; and when She rise up to 
go away I took Her & hugg’d her in my Arms & wept over Her, begging Her 
still that She would love me, but all that I could get in Answer to This was, That 
she gave me a little squeeze with Her hand at parting, but I did not see herin 
some days after. 


When Sarah was recovering from an illness in 1715, another quarrel 
occurred; this time Henrietta was accused of having lost all shame and 


4° Blenheim MSS. FT. 35, f. 40. 
“| The original texts of this letter and the letter about the children’s tea party have not 
been preserved. Blenheim MSS. FI. 35, f. 42. * [bid , ff. 61-62. 
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was told that the company she kept had corrupted her morals. The 
daughter gave her father a strange account of what had happened, 
whereupon Sarah explained to him her own position and he persuade: 
Henrietta to apologize.“ The apology was a failure, serving only to 
convince Sarah that her daughter had become quite hardened. Lord 
Godolphin also labored with Henrietta and induced her to write a more 
civil letter. Sarah’s rejoinder was an outburst of fine rhetoric: 

I will end this letter with what I remember in a Play. I will trouble thee no 
more my child, Farewell, we shall meet sometimes I hope in a decent way, let 
shame come when it will I do not call it, I do not bid the Thunder-bearer strike, 
nor tell Tales: Mend when Thou can’st; be better at thy Leisure; I can be 
Patient.“ 


When the Duke was very ill in 1716, after sending him a letter which 
she did not wish her mother to read, Henrietta visited her parents at 
Woodstock. On her arrival, she refused to speak to her mother, taking 
“no more notice of me than if I had been the nurse to snuff the Candles.’’ 
Sarah made every effort to prevent the Duke from perceiving such un- 
kindness. The morning that Henrietta departed, “‘I went thro’ the rooms 
with my Arm in Her’s to hide this matter even from the Servants; & 
when She came into Her own Chamber as I was talking to Her without 
disguise She seem’d mighty easy & indifferent, & look’d in the Glass; 
upon which I said You’re extream pretty, & so left her.’ 

Henrietta grew increasingly careless as to the impression which her 

rudeness might make on other people. Sarah cites examples: 
I remember last winter upon my asking Her if my Lord Ryalton was at Rome 
She said Yes, with an angry air; I hope He is well. (continued I) Yes, very well. 
She answer’d with a snap; which one of my poor little Grandchildren observing 
look’d surpriz’d. And another time this Winter, having been abroad I found 
Her in the room when I came home sitting by a Table, where they were playing 
at Ombre, She look’d upon me with a great deal of fierceness, and then took 
a pinch of snuff without so much as rising up to make me a Curtsy.” 


The final break with Henrietta occurred on the evening of her father’s 
death, June 16, 1722. When the Duchess of Montagu and Lady Godol- 
phin called, Sarah sent word by Mrs. Kingdon that they were not to 


“ In a letter to Sarah, written on June 24, 1703, the Duke remarks (Blenheim MSS 
E. 2): “Upon your saying some thing to mee in one of your letters, of the Company 53 
[Lady Harriet] keeps I write to her of my self, not taking any notice of what you had 
urged, that she Cou’d never find any lasting happyness in this world, but from the kind- 
ness of 27 [Mr Godolphin] soe that she ought to omit nothing that might oblige him, you 
must not aske her for this letter, but I shou’d be glad to know if it has had any effect, 
for I love her, and think her very good, soe that I shou’d hope if she Comits indiscresions, 


it is for want of thinking.” 
* Blenheim MSS. FI. 35, f. 70. 4 Tbid., f. 74. 7 Tbid., f. 59. 
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stay a long time with their father. The Duchess of Montagu replied 
that “She did not understand Her, but if She meant that they were 
not to see their Mother, they were very well used to That.” They re- 
mained, however, for some time and when Sarah entered, curtsied but 
did not speak to her. After the Duke was moved to his own room, they 
followed, and the Duchess of Newcastle joined them. At last, the Duch- 
ess of Newcastle left, and the sisters went into the drawing-room, where 
they waited until four o’clock in the morning. 

When they went to London They & their Creatures reported to every body 
That I had turn’d them out of my House, & that I had order’d that no body 
should give them any thing to eat or to drink; That I had told the Dutchess of 
Newcastle That I was glad it was over, for now I should never see Her again; 
and that as soon as I had put the two Sisters out, I took M:* Kingdon in, & 
that they heard us talk a great deal and laugh as they sat in the next room; 
That the Dr & Surgeons all knew every thing that had pass’d, and therefore 
there was no keeping it a Secret, and that after such a Behaviour as I had had 
to their Father, they would never any more take any notice of me.** 


Sarah quotes Henrietta’s most recent letter, commenting on the 
pleasure that her daughter obviously took “in signing Marlborough, 
which I believe is ridiculous without an H.’’* Her last thrust is directed 
against that “very great Hypocrite,” Dean Jones, who pretended to 
sympathize with Sarah, while remaining on friendly terms with Hen- 
rietta and with Sir John Vanbrugh. The Dean’s treachery was brought to 
light when, by accident, Sarah received one of his letters to Henrietta “‘in 
which there was something like blasphemy in comparing her to God.”*° 

From time to time, a few people dared to contest Sarah’s assertion 
that she had been the most patient of mothers. Henrietta’s gentle sister, 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland, assured her mother: “I am so sencible 
of my own misfortunes that I must say all I can for my sisters, which is 
that I never saw what you think in eather of ’em.’”’ By saying a good 
word for Henrietta and the Duchess of Montagu, Mrs. Kingdon ran 
the risk of losing Sarah’s friendship. In a letter to Sarah (November 7, 
1722), Mrs. Kingdon pleads: 

I cannot see how it c’d be wrong to y* Grace to wish y" might yet be happy in 
one another, nor that, it c’d ever be disagreable to y*, to hear it said, that I 
beleiv’d those ladys (& perticularly L¢7 Go. whom I had formerly loved ex- 
treamly & who had done a thousand obliging things to me) had a great many 
vertues, & that I hop’d at last they w’d see their errors, & be every thing y* 
c’d wish them. 

Sarah’s conduct, in the eyes of her romantic friend, had been like that 
of Augustus Caesar, who made public the faults of his daughter Julia 


* Tbid., f. 90.  Tbid., f. 95. % Tbid., f. 101. 51 Blenheim MSS. GI. 17. 
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but confessed afterwards that if Maecenas or Agrippa had been alive, 
he would never have done it. Sarah promptly replied (November 8, 
1722) that she failed to be ‘‘convinced by this argument that at three 
score I should be contented to live and Die with such injurious asper- 
sions thrown upon me.’ 

Sir John Vanbrugh sought to refute Sarah’s contention that Henrietta 
was aggrieved®™ by the last will which the Duke of Marlborough made. 
On July 19, 1722, Vanbrugh wrote Lord Carlisle: “This Will was made, 
but in March last; and hurts nobody but her. I don’t find however that 
either She, or my Lord Godolphin have the least disposition to dispute 
it; and I hope nobody else will.’’ He adds: “‘Her Grace has by this Will 
(for to be Sure that was her doings) made my Lord Blandford independ- 
ent of his Father and Mother, Depriv’d her Daughter of the Jewells, 
and Cater’d bravely for herself.”” Lord Godolphin will have less than 
was expected; yet both he and his wife “Seem well content.’”’ Henrietta 
has been pleased by Lord Carlisle’s remark that this fortune has fallen 
“into such Generous hands.” She has observed that “Covetousness has 
happen’d to appear to her so very odious in some other people, that she 
is sometimes frightened, lest she shou’d have seeds in her blood, that 
may Spring up one time or other.” 

Four years later, Dr. Francis Hare* appeared as the champion of the 
Duchess of Montagu and her sister, although he had “no degree of 
of acquaintance with either of these ladies.” In a letter to Sarah (Octo- 
ber 7, 1726), he explains that a lady had recently spoken to him of Her 
Grace in an unmannerly fashion. 


But one thing she mentioned, in which I am afraid she has every body with her, 
that is the excluding your own children from seeing Blenheim® and going 
through the Park. I am so far from defending them that I think they are exceed- 
ingly to blame, but yet I must own I always though this was carrying things to 
too great an extremity. 


He has read Sarah’s manuscript and wishes that some things had not 
been said. He will always feel that a reconciliation is desirable.™ 
Regarding Henrietta’s relations with her husband and children, there 
are more reliable sources of information than Sarah’s narrative. To be 
sure, the additional evidence that is available is not abundant and is 


See note 25. 

3 The Complete Works of Sir John Vanbrugh, ed. Bonamy Dobrée and Geoffrey Webb 
(London, 1928), 1v, 148-149. 

“ Sarah had a warm regard for Dr. Hare, who had been the tutor of her son John, 
Marquis of Blandford. 

% Henrietta stated in her will that “it is my desire and express Will that my Body be 
not at any time hereafter or on any pretence what soever carried to Blenham.” See Add. 
MSS. 28,071, f. 35. 56 Add. MSS. 9120, f. 105. 
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often rather negative, but it softens the tones of the picture. Especially 
persuasive, when weighed against Sarah’s extravagant statements, are 
the occasional reflections of her patient son-in-law, Francis, Earl of 
Godolphin. If Lord Godolphin did not disprove, he never affirmed 
Sarah’s charge that Henrietta was a bad wife. He wisely accepted life 
as he found it, making the compromises which, in view of obstinate 
facts, kindness and tolerance dictated. 

Although he may have lacked intellectual curiosity and political 
astuteness, Lord Godolphin was certainly not “that cypher’®’ which 
the Earl of Chesterfield was pleased to call him. Congreve respected 
him enough to make him sole executor of the will in which he bequeathed 
to Henrietta the major part of his estate. Sarah, possibly to her own 
surprise, was unable to quarrel with so just a man and for many years 
found him indispensable as her business adviser. Letters to his daughter 
Henrietta, Duchess of Newcastle, written over a period of nearly forty 
years, reveal his sweet temper, his satisfaction in country air, and his 
mild enjoyment (which he shared with his daughter) of poor health. 
His love for this child was the strongest passion of his life. For long years 
his first concern was her welfare; and the hardest trial of his philosophy 
was the last letter of valediction to “‘Ma tres Chere.’* 

Sarah’s only permanent grievance against her son-in-law was that 
he could not compel his wife to love her mother. It was some comfort to 
her to recall that once, when she had asked him if he thought that she 
had been an ill mother, he replied “with His eyes full of tears that I 
had been the best in the world im all Respects. And so we parted much 
to my Satisfaction.’”*® When she quarrelled with her daughter, Lord 
Godolphin served as mediator; but, as she deplored to her grandson, 
he loved quiet too much® to take the decisive stand which she recom- 
mended. Although good-humored and tactful, the Earl of Godolphin 
did not hesitate to speak his mind to his formidable mother-in-law, 
when he considered that it was necessary to do so. When Sarah, wishing 
to offer a country house to her grandson, Lord Blandford, sought to 
recover possession of the little lodge in Windsor Park, which she had 
formerly given Henrietta, she asked Lord Godolphin to use his influence 
to prevent his wife from making some other disposal of the property. 
Courteously but firmly he refused to interfere. In a letter dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1724, he explains: 

That I have not comply’d with what y' Grace thinks so reasonable for you to 
require of me, I confess; but, that I have declin’d it (or at least intended to do 
so), in the most inoffensive terms I could think of, is as certain. Yt Grace will 


5? Letters To and From Henrietta [Howard], Countess of Suffolk, and Her Second Husband, 
The Hon. George Berkeley, op. cit., 1, 83. 88 Add. MSS. 33,080, f. 282. 
* Blenheim MSS. FI. 35, f. 66. * Blenheim MSS. E. 8. 
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take it for granted that the D* of Marlborough (my Wife) has a design to part 
with her interest in the little lodge, and that it will be a prejudice to the second 
life upon it, Mt Charles spencer, if She does so. To this I answer, I have no such 
design my self, nor do I know, or believe, that she has; nor do I think, if She 
had, I should very easily consent to it; yet at the same time, if she hereafter 
should happen to be so inclin’d, I, as She is my Wife, am not willing to put it 
absolutely out of my own power to agree with her in such a disposition; es- 
pecially since I have very good reason to believe that, as long as the king lives, 
it would not be any manner of prejudice to the interest of the second life now 
upon it. 

During the years 1728 and 1729, Lord Godolphin wrote Sarah with 

equal candor regarding the conduct of his son, Lord Blandford. While 
not condemning her lenient treatment of her grandson, he sums up the 
situation with a quiet impartiality, the justice of which Sarah could 
hardly have failed to acknowledge: 
As I take it for granted that L¢ Blandford is unalterably bent upon his marriage, 
I the less wonder y Grace has had no answer to the last letter you honour’d him 
with, because I take the arguments, contain’d in it agt his design, to have 
been such as would puzzle a wiser man than himself to refute. All I can say is, 
his best friends have done what they could to divert him from this weak, im- 
proper, ill-judg’d step: Since that can have no effect, (tis a coarse & vulgar 
proverb to make use of, but) as he has baked so he must brew.” 

Her son-in-law’s tendency to form independent judgments that con- 
flicted with her own irritated Sarah, who reminded herself on the 
wrapper of one of his letters that she had labored “like a pack horse’ 
in his interests. Ordinarily he ignored her strictures, which irritated her 
still more. He made no reply, for example, when Sarah, ungraciously 
generous, informed him (February 13, 1722) that she had decided to 
settle Marlborough House on Henrietta, despite her shameful conduct, 
since “it would do me no good when I was dead to have the reasons 
given why I passed by her in the settlement & it would be a prejudice 
to her.””*' On one occasion, the year after his wife’s death, Lord Godol- 
phin’s patient failed him. In a letter of December 9, 1734, he protests: 
Your Grace has been pleased to send me in a Servants hand a most severe, not 
to say cruel, recapitulation of the faults of every one of my family, whether 
living or dead. Many of them I had never before heard of, none of them had 
I been able to prevent, tho from the beginning I ever endeavour’d it all I could; 
and for such of them as can properly be call’d my own, Your Grace had, for a 
great while now past, given me all the reason in the world to hope & believe, 
they had been both forgiven and forgot. 

Yet Lord Godolphin was too amiable to cherish resentment and a few 
months later was offering to wait on Her Grace, as usual, at her pleasure.” 


*t Blenheim MSS. E. 21. ® Blenheim MSS. E. 22. 3 Blenheim MSS. E. 24. 
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In the Earl of Godolphin’s letters to his daughter there are very few 
and very brief references to her mother. There was complete understand- 
ing between father and daughter; and both may have preferred to avoid 
a subject which had painful aspects. Lord Godolphin may have been 
saddened, as Sarah implies, by his wife’s conduct. At any rate, he chose 
to be indulgent and discreet. He announces the birth, on November 23, 
1723, of Lady Mary Godolphin.™ He writes on July 7, 1727: “In the 
last letter I had from y! Mama, My Dear child, she desir’d you would 
get her a black fan. If you send one to my house, I’ll take care of con- 
veying it to her.” In letters written on the 22°4 and 24* of October, 
1733, he describes, with proper solicitude and with his usual concern for 
exactness in such matters, the details of Henrietta’s last illness. There 
is nothing to indicate how the loss of his wife really affected him, What 
he felt for his daughter, however, as her mother lay dying, emerges in 
the tenderness of the phrase: ““God send you a good night My Dear.” 

There is no very impressive evidence to support Sarah’s contention 
that Henrietta was a bad mother. The only one of her children whose 
opinion of her can be ascertained from primary sources is her eldest son, 
William, Marquis of Blandford; and his judgment in this, as in every 
other respect, cannot be taken seriously. His tutor asserted that Lord 
Blandford’s ill health was due to indulgence in bad liquors and lamented 
his lack of ambition, his superficial way of travelling, his aversion to 
letter-writing and “great laziness.’®° His marriage was a bitter pill for 
every one. Three years before his early death, his reasonable father gave 
up trying to reason with him and admitted: “I have hardly courage 
enough to wish him in England.’*? The Duchess of Newcastle, usually 
charitable, called him “L* Worthless.’** Writing on February 2, 1731, 
to her aunt, Mrs. Henry Godolphin, she describes a recent occasion 
when her brother dined at her house, confessing: “you may be Sure I 
satt in a good deal of pain till t’was over, nothing extraordinary hap- 
pened, but a few of his agreable Laughs, which dispos’d me much more 
to cry, than to Join with him in his mirth.” She also gives an account of 
a dinner at his own house, when he kept the guests waiting for him two 
hours, while he dined with Lady Meadows. When he finally appeared, 
his grandmother inquired if he had been at the House of Commons. On 
his answering in the negative, she observed: “I wish I was nearer to you, 
that I might beat you.” “Then I am very glad you are not,” he replied. 
In about an hour, he went to the theatre and merely looked in on the 
company for a moment, later in the evening, as they sat at quadrille. 
The day was spoiled for every one except Sarah.* 


“ Add. MSS. 33,079, f. 1. % Thid., f. 3. 8 Tbid., ff. 17-19. 
*" Blenheim MSS. E. 23. 68 Add. MSS. 28,052, f. 293. 6 Tbid., ff. 295-296. 
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Among Sarah’s papers is a copy of a letter which Lord Blandford wrote 

his mother from Paris in July, 1724. Being cordially disposed towards 
her at the time, he remarks: 
I believe I shall stay somewhat longer than I thought, the Italian Singers being 
come, & they are all in raptures with your Grace’s bounty to Bononcini; as a 
Lover of the art, I think my self obliged to return your Grace my Hearty 
thanks for this encouragement of Italian musick.*° 


It was Sarah who quickened the flame of whatever ill feeling arose be- 
tween Lord Blandford and his mother. Without the knowledge of his 
parents, she paid bills which he could not meet. She persuaded his grand- 
father to make him a liberal settlement and points out the fact that “if 
it had not been for me, you must have depended upon your mother for 
every shilling, perhaps till you had been past the Enjoyment of a 
great Estate for she is not I think twenty years older than you are.’’’ 
Lord Blandford, readily adopting Sarah’s point of view, concludes as to 
“A Certain Lady, that her exceeding anger at a settlement’s being made 
by Any One besides Her self, upon her son, looks as if She had not 
design’d his revenue should be extraordinary, as farr at least as She 
could hinder it.’*° By 1725 Sarah had won the unprofitable allegiance 
of a grandson wuo remained obdurate whenever she opposed his wishes. 
Writing her from Paris on August 18, 1725, Lord Blandford reports: 

St J. Evelyns Second Son Who is here & at present out w** My Mother, has 
giv’n Me such an account of things at home, that I’ve all the reason in y* world 
to think, if it had not been for this distribution of things I shou’d have been left 
in a very uncertain state as to my income. 


Lord Blandford knew very well that his grandmother would welcome 
any critical reflections that he might make against his mother. On 
October 5, 1725, he writes Sarah: 

Lord Walgrove”® who is likewise here upon a complement from the King, told 
Me y* other day that before his leaving England, he had seen My Father, but 
not My Mother, so that I suppose He and She are out, at present.® 


Another time, rebelling against his father’s charge of ‘Indecent Omis- 
sions toward my mother,” he notes, with ironical emphasis, “how Good 
a Daughter she has made to you, A Wife to My Father, & a Mother 
to Me.’ In letters to her grandson, Sarah reflects that his mother “is 
in so ill hands that she finds new ways every day of surprizing the world 
with her behaviour or rage against me”’ and that “‘she could have found 
nobody of her side, but such low flatterers, as have been the occation 
of all her misfortunes.”® Writing at some length on March 27, 1730, 
Sarah dwells upon the ill usage which she had received from Henrietta. 


70 James, first Earl Waldegrave, was sent as ambassador extraordinary in 1725. 
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She begs Lord Blandford not to bury himself in Utrecht but to return 
home and go through the formality of trying to see his mother. It is 
probable that she will refuse an interview; “in that case your father can 
have nothing to take ill of you, for tis not possible to believe that my 
lord Godolphin with his sence, & good nature can refuse to see, & live 
well with his only son, because he has the misfortune of having a madd 
woman for his wife.’’®° In several letters Lord Blandford discusses these 
problems with his grandmother. Then, unwilling to be bothered any 
longer, he ends the controversy with the statement (April 4, 1730): 


Madam, I fear, I did not sufficiently explain my self in my last w® regard to 
the Circumstance of seeing my Mother; which I have so determind a Resolution, 
not to do, that as My Father persists, yt I should see Her, as the condition of 
my living well with him, I sh? (notwithstanding the Honour I ever had for 
Him, think my self acquitted from the Obligation of seeing either of them.® 


There are no references to her mother in the correspondence of Hen- 
rietta, Duchess of Newcastle. ‘Her Mother,” Sarah maintained, ‘‘never 
lov’d Her when She was a child, never let Her eat with Her, but shut 
her up in a Garret” and “‘affected to go often abroad with Her,” after 
her marriage, only “to make people think She was a good mother and 
that She would have been a good daughter, if it had not been my fault.’’” 
On her return from the Continent, Sarah adopted the litle girl, gave 
her every advantage, and made it possible for her to marry, with a 
favorable settlement, the man whom she loved.-But the Duchess of 
Newcastle sided with her mother” against her grandmother. Sarah 
objected that she was alone with her granddaughter only once after 
the latter’s marriage and that when the Duchess of Newcastle’ was ill 
and she made a journey of twenty-four miles to see her, she was denied 
that privilege.” When she called on her grandmother, the Duchess of 
Newcastle ‘‘sat in a dead way,” answering only “‘yes’’ or “‘no,”’ if ques- 
tions were asked; “and if I met her elsewhere, she only curtsied and did 
not come near me.’’ Whenever she called with her mother, ‘they sat 
and whisper’d to one another as if they had no other business there.’’*” 

The Duchess of Newcastle frankly describes her relations with her 
grandmother in the following letter to her aunt, written from Tunbridge 
Wells on August 19, 1730: 


™ One evidence of the Duchess of Newcastle’s attitude towards her mother is afforded 
by the following item in The Daily Post, November 25, 1723: “On Saturday Night last, 
the young Dutchess of Marlborough was brought to Bed of a Daughter. A Messenger 
being sent Express with the News to her Daughter the Dutchess of Newcastle at Clermont, 
was handsomly gratify’d by her Grace, who came to Town immediately to attend her 
Mother on that Occasion.” 

™ Blenheim MSS. E. 9. 73 Blenheim MSS. FI. 35, f. 49. 
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the D* of Marlborough keeps altogether in one Room upon the walks, where 
She plays at hazard from morning till night. which I avoid going into, So only 
meet her sometimes upon the walks by chance, as She is going along in her chair, 
for she can’t walk, I always make her a curtesy which she returns with a Bow, 
I hear She Says I behave my Selfe much better, than that great Lady, the D» 
of Montague, for that I curtesy to her when I happen to meet her, & dont come 
close to her at other times, to shew all the world, I dont know her.” 

In a letter to Sarah, Lord Blandford’s tutor once ventured to observe: 
But God bless the Gentleman, who had the good nature to labour a reconcilia- 
tion between Your Grace and the D= of N. and wish him as much success, as | 
once did to my self in the same affair, when I found her, as he has done, with an 
excellent understanding and most lovely temper, yet still strangely bound and 
captivated with an excess of filial aw and respect, which has hung upon her 
from her cradle like an enchantment. 

Nevertheless, the attachment of the Duchess of Newcastle to her 
mother must have been more reasonable than prejudiced observers con- 
sidered it. Clearly Henrietta had some qualities, which Sarah refused to 
acknowledge, which occasioned the loyalty of her eldest daughter. 

The shadow which fell across her mother’s life never touched Hen- 
rietta’s youngest daughter, Mary, Duchess of Leeds. For this child, 
who was only ten years of age when her mother died, Henrietta made 
in her will (July 11, 1732) the most careful provision.” She left her not 
only her own fortune but also “all W" Congreves Personal Estate” 
and requested that the Earl of Godolphin should use the income to “pay 
for all his and my said Daughters Cloaths Servants wages and whatever 
else is suitable for the Education of a person of her Quality untill She 
attains the Age of One and Twenty Years or marries.” She desired that 
Mary Ferland should “be always her Nursery Maid” and that Mary 
Spencer should remain with her, even after Lady Mary’s marriage, “if 
she is well and pleases my daughter.” After her mother’s death, Lord 
Godolphin petted “poor Minos,” worried over her delicate health, and ex- 
cused her from burdensome lessons. Her childless sister adored her; and 
the Duke of Newcastle enjoyed sending his compliments to “My little 
Friend.” Her grandmother found her delightful and tractable. In No- 


- vember, 1740, the Countess of Hartford wrote the Countess of Pomfret: 


The dowager Duchess of Marlborough has prepared a set of diamond buttons, 
on black velvet arm-gloves, which cost a thousand guineas for the Duchess of 
Leeds. She is at present so fond both of her and the duke, that she says if any 
thing could make her wish to live, it would be the desire of being longer a spec- 
tator of two young persons so different from all others of the age.”® 

™ Add. MSS. 28,052, f. 286. % Add. MSS. 28,071, ff. 34-39. 

™ Correspondence Between Frances, Countess of Hartford, (Afterwards Duchess of Somer- 
set,) and Henrietta Louisa, Countess of Pomfret, Between the Years 1738 and 1741 (London, 
1806), m, 127-128. 
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As a child, Lady Mary Godolphin wrote her sister brief epistles in 
English and in French,” relating her progress through the sonatas of 
Corelli and indicating, in laboriously copied quatrains about “faithless 
swains” and “the gloomy State of mortals here,” her improvement in 
penmanship. In the letters which she wrote her sister in her mature 
years, after she became Duchess of Leeds, she reveals a disposition that 
resembles her mother’s. Having made her sister cry over one letter, she 
set out to make her laugh over the next. She flew into a passion, when 
crossed, but vehemently took herself to task afterwards. The prospect 
of a visit from her sister was “really a Cordial to me’”’’* and nothing else 
made her “‘so heart-happy.”’”® When life did not depress, it amused her. 
She loved a crowd and a play and the excitements of Bath; but she 
could also find quaintly rewarding the hospitality of a country home, 
where “we can never want conversation, for you know, there’s poor M™ 
Elliot, Mi ——& & & & & w%" to be sure as you settled it, will last us our 
lives, be they never so long.”’”* 

Interesting in themselves, often touching, the family letters just re- 
viewed build up other portraits, while contributing little to our knowl- 
edge of the younger Duchess of Marlborough. She was separated from 
her mother by prejudice, from her husband and eldest daughter by 
differences of taste, and her youngest daughter, for whose future she 
planned so affectionately, could have remembered her but vaguely. 

Congreve, no doubt, knew her best. It is clear that Henrietta was 
flattered by the great dramatist’s friendship, that he enlivened a milieu 
which her romantic temperament found tedious, and that she gave him 
readily the devotion which had been so jealously exacted by and conse- 
quently withheld from her mother. It is disappointing that Congreve 
left no comment on the personality of the Duchess. Her wealth and the 
comforts which she could give him must have nourished his aristocratic 
tastes. Her beauty must have charmed him. Volatile and pleasure-loving, 
she provided a relaxation from the sobriety of middle age which none 
of his bookish friends could offer. Nor is it unlikely that the creator of 
Lady Froth recognized in his younger companion shy graces which the 
unsympathetic and the indifferent could not discern. 


KATHLEEN M. LYNCH 
Mount Holyoke College 


7 Add. MSS. 33,081. 7 Add. MSS. 33,067, f. 372. 7° Tbid., f. 378. 
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LXXI 
SIR ROBERT HOWARD AS A FINANCIER 


Si ROBERT HOWARD, patron of John Dryden, director and play- 
wright of the King’s Theatre, Auditor of the Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, and member of Parliament for thirty years, was a very impor- 
tant figure in the court of Charles II. It is surprising, therefore, that so 
little knowledge of his activities has found its way into print. Even Mr. 
Montague Summers in his recent extensive study of the Restoration 
theatre, The Playhouse of Pepys, deplores this scarcity. Moreover, he 
makes a statement or two which proves the inaccuracy of the little which 
has been printed. Referring to Howard’s appointment as Secretary to 
the Commissioners of the Treasury, he calls the office ‘‘a very lucrative 
Post,’ and in proof quotes Pepys, ‘Howard hath got, they say, £20,000 
since the King came in.’” I should like to suggest that the £20,000 came 
from several sources besides the Secretaryship. Wittingly or not, how- 
ever, Mr. Summers has indicated the keynote of Howard’s career. It 
was money first, last, and always which interested him. 

My surprise to discover that the sixth son of an impoverished ear! 
could so early in the new reign undertake a major part in the support 
of the new Theatre Royal was the starting point for this investigation. 
That Sir Robert had personal courage was demonstrated by his achiev- 
ing knighthood at less than nineteen for bravery under fire. His mental 
aggressiveness manifested itself from the moment of Charles II’s return 
in suggestions that his family’s devotion to the royal cause deserved 
reward. Grants from the King began at once, they included the right to 
collect and farm the most profitable customs (known as the Post Fines 
and the Greenwax duties), commission for several offices (many of 
which he leased to deputies), titles to manor houses which had lapsed 
during the war, marriage to a wealthy heiress (who at her death be- 
queathed her husband one shilling!), and the privilege of adding a fee 
here and there—sometimes of considerable size—as well as the Secre- 
taryship mentioned by Mr. Summers. In 1672 a still more lucrative post 
was secured when Sir Robert was made Auditor of the Receipt of the 
Exchequer. From this time on he not only had complete charge of the 
collection of the national revenue but a continuously larger share in its 
disbursement, often for vast personal gain. By 1677 he had stretched the 
powers of the Auditor so far beyond their intended limitations that the 
Lords of the Treasury, whose precincts he continually infringed upon, 


1 Montague Summers, The Playhouse of Pepys, p. 79, note 82. 
* Samuel Pepys, Diary, December 6, 1666. 
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were searching for some way to curb this favorite of the King, whose 
daring was never restrained by finer sensibilities. 

Their opportunity seemed to have arrived when proof was offered 
that Howard had allowed one of his tellers to borrow the king’s money, 
had used some of it himself, and had falsified his accounts when the 
Exchequer bags were counted. Accordingly, impeachment proceedings 
were instituted, and his doom appeared to be certain. But the Lords 
reckoned without due allowance for the dramatic skill which Sir Robert 
had acquired during fifteen years of close acquaintance with the theatre. 
The story throws an interesting side light on Restoration standards in 
general as well as on Howard’s personal conduct. 

The first mention of the impeachment I found in some notes, made 
by Joseph Williamson on September 21, 1677.* Recording the attorney’s 
testimony, he writes: 


. Some Tellers & their clerks have made use of the K’s money. 

. S* Rob. Howard knew it & concealed it. 

. This to engage them to lend him money. 

. He pd one Teller w* anothers money. 

. Being discovered he ende'*4 to cheat my L* Treas** w*® false Baggs. 


on & Whe 


Although Sir Robert was apparently taken completely by surprise 
and was in a desperate situation, he managed, on the flimsiest of ex- 
cuses, to secure postponement of the trial until ““Ye Councill Day after 
ye K’s return from New Market.‘ During the interval we can imagine 
his dilemma. He was desperately ill of the gout, and yet needed his 
nimble wits, as never before, to prepare for the second hearing of this 
case on which his entire future depended. On the seventh of November 
the case was called. I quote again from Williamson’s notes taken at the 
trial. Testimony was repeated which had been given previously, with 
an N.B. “that it is a forfeiture of the teller’s office to lend the King’s 
money to any person.” Then follows the amazing tale: 


Sir W. Doyley falling into a difficulty for wanting money . . . Sir Robert sends 
for him... . A plumber was then sent for, to cast pieces of lead the size of half 
crowns and to fill the bags with lead; and cover it with a little silver, and being 
coinage money, which was not to be used, to show it would be enough. 


A letter of Sir William’s was read to prove beyond any doubt that this 
was the Auditor’s own scheme.5 

In spite of the damaging nature of this evidence, Howard’s ingenuity 
did not desert him, as we see from a letter of Sir Robert Southwell’s 


* State Papers Domestic, Car. II, no. 366, p. 375. 
* Ibid. 5 State Papers Dom. Car. II, no. 366, p. 397. 
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(Clerk of the Privy Council) to his good friend James, Duke of Ormond, 
then Governor-General of Ireland: 

1677. Nov. 10. On Wednesday last came on Sir Robert Howard’s business. He 
came in on crutches, being lately risen from the gout. The King spoke kindly 
to him and ordered a chair whereon he sat. 


After the case was presented, 

Sir Robert himself desiring leave to speak rose up and from his crutches made 
an harangue which was more moving than anything his counsel had said, and 
he kept within the bounds of some leads that were down in his paper, though 
it was thought he might have spared the declaring himself not to be a man that 
had raised up any great hasty fortune. 


Assured that he had made a favorable impression, Howard resorted to 
the time-honored game of “passing the buck,” and succeeded in placing 
the blame on his Teller. Southwell records that the court agreed: 
Whatever did relate to the business of the false money bags did wholly rest on the 
testimony of Sir William Doyley, who appeared so infamous a man not only in 
breach of trust to his Majesty, but of treachery to his friend, that there ought 
small regard to be had to that point. But forasmuch as it was manifest that Sir 
Robert did know the time when Sir Wm D(oyley) wanted four or five thousand 
pounds of his cash and did not reveal it to the Lord Treas. until it came to 
£8,000, and not then neither till his L¢ship was by some suspicion put upon 
the search .. . and the example of such a thing of an officer in his station . . . 
could not be less than a misdemeanor . . . it was suggested that Sir Robert be 
reprehended on this count and turned over to the Attorney-at-Law. 


But his friends, fearing that such a sentence might “‘influence a like 
doom in Westminster Hall,” persuaded the King that “to a man of 
honour nothing could be more grievous than the declaration of his 
Majesty’s displeasure,” and suggested that the case be dismissed. The 
opposition, however, insisted that this proposal was most unusual— 
“that after his Majesty had sat so long and heard so much, he should say 
nothing,” and that “it would certainly be to the disadvantage of the 
Lord Treasurer.” But they had to accept a rather amazing compromise: 
that the prosecution by law should be omitted, for that it did not appear that 
Sir Robert had anything transgressed in his own office which might occasion 
the forfeiture thereof. But for failure in duty towards others it might be fit to 
reprehend him here . . . therefore the king ordered that he should declare His 
Majesty’s satisfaction in what my Lord Treasurer had acted in this matter, and 
that in the two points of Sir Robert’s not declaring the want of cash when he 
first knew it, and the borrowing that which belonged to his majesty, that he 
should understand His Majesty’s grave displeasure.* 


® Ibid., p. 384. 
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A note from Southwell to Ormond on November 13, 1677, adds that 


Sir Robert did not long remain under His Majesty’s displeasure having on 
Saturday kissed the royal hand, but withal he was commanded to go and make 
submission to the Lord Treasurer, which he intends to do.’ 


That this affair in no way dampened Howard’s enthusiasm for spend- 
ing the King’s money is proved by a record in the Entry Book for 
1679. On May 6 is entered a 


petition of Sir Robert Howard . . . for an order to the Lords of the Treasury for 
payment of what shall appear to be unpaid for building his house, and also for 
such allowances to him for his pains in keeping registers and other extraordinary 
books of the taxes in his time as have been allowed to his predecessors.® 


The house referred to was his manor house at Ashstead, Surrey, which 
was so magnificent that he entertained within its precincts three dif- 
ferent monarchs. As to the keeping of the registers, he was already 
getting a very good salary for that, and had no precedent for receiving 
more—as will be shown later. We can imagine with what bad grace the 
Lords received this request, but they had no choice in the matter, for 
it bore the notation that 


His Majesty being well satisfied with the Pet™ constant and faithful Services is 
graciously pleased to referr the consideration of this Petition to the Rt Honble 
the Lords Com™ of the Treasury to report what may be fit for his Maj” to doe 
in it for the Pet™ gratification.’ 


Many records survive which testify to Howard’s continuance in royal 
favor throughout the reign of Charles II, and his elevation to the Privy 
Council in 1689 proves that his reputation remained unblemished at 
the coming of William and Mary. However, by this time a more realistic 
generation sought a more scientific economy. By 1690 demands upon 
the treasury greatly exceeded its power of taxation, and William did not 
continue his predecessor’s sentimental zeal for those who had supported 
the royal cause in exile. Consequently a series of investigations was insti- 
tuted to discover what the administering of the government was actually 
costing, with the design of cutting off unjustifiable charges. These in- 
vestigations were conducted under different headings and are recorded in 
the Journal of the House of Lords for 1690—91.!° The one which concerns 
Howard is Head x1: “‘Concerning excessive fees not to be challenged by 
law.” 


7 Ibid., p. 386. 8 State Papers Domestic, Entry Bk. 55, p. 13. 
® Ibid. 10 Hist. MSS. Com 13th Report. Appendix Pt. v. 
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A list of excessive fees exacted and taken by officers that have 
great salaries for the execution of their places, for which no legal 
precedent appears to justify the same: 

The writer of the Talleys and counter Talleys in the Ex- 
chequer is of late creation, he being properly the Clerk of the 
Lord Treasurer, or commissioners of the Treasury, in which 
office there appears not to have been more than six persons from 
the first institution thereof. 

In the time of Charles the First Sir Robert Long was allowed 
a yearly salary of £316. 13.00. And the house in the Cloisters, 
which had formerly belonged to Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Under Treasurer thereof. 

This office is now possessed by the Honble. Sir Robert How- 
ard, Knight, by virtue of two commissions, one from Lord Clif- 
ford and the other from Lord Viscount Osborn, now Marquis of 
Carmarthen, Late Lord Treasurer of England; and by Letters 
Patent of King Charles the Second, dated the 30th of day of 
March in the 25th year of his reign, he has the like yearly salary 
as Sir Robert Long of £ 

316 

And the house which was granted to the said Sir Robert: Long, 
is also granted for life, with the augumentation of his salary by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury for extraordinary 
attendance the yearly sum of 200 

516 

But the said Writer of the Talleys notwithstanding this sal- 
ary, claims and takes several fees upon the receipts and issues 
of the public revenue, as Auditor of the Receipt, which appears 
not to be any office now in being. And as Writer of the Talleys 
and Counter Talleys to a great value... (which) amount in 
one year to more than 6,000 

Besides other payments for the entries of letters patent, privy 
seals, warrants, certificates, and important accounts 

And besides a yearly pension paid him by the Paymaster of 
the Army by verbal order, out of money deducted from the 


soldiers’ pay the sum of 1,500 
And besides a yearly New Years gift paid by the same Pay- 
master of the Army... 120 


Fees received by the Auditor of the Receipt of their Majesties 
exchequer: 


The Navy 
The Vituallers of the Navy A gratuity 120£ 
The Ordinance Per cent 
The Forces Per £ 
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Cofferer A gratuity 60£ Per cent 
The Treasurer of the Chambers ") MF. * 
The Robes . -« 
The Wardrobe es 
The Works e\ <9 
The Master of the Horse iialiatss 
The King’s Goldsmith Ss 
The Secret Service es 
The Mint ps 
The Privy Purse gratuity 20£ “ * 
Tower Bills Per quarter 
Judges of Wales Per cent 
Lords Commissioner of the Great Seal ee 
Lords Com. of the Privy Seal sleeliens 
Ambassadors and Envoys for 
Equipage es 


For their ordinary entertainment 


Pensions, Annuties and free gifts as 


Fees as Writer of the Talleys on which depend many particular 
services, and perpetual attendance: 
Annuties and Pensions Per cent 
Talleys on Sale of Lands - ? 
Talleys of Redemption of Lands 
Talleys for Custom and Excise, upon every 1000 
Talleys for Receivers General 
Sale of Wood, defective titles, fines of leases 
Alum Works, Receivers of Recusants 
All other Talleys 


Fees for Entries 
All Letters Patent, per skin 
All Privy Seals 
All Warrants 
All Certificates 
All Imprest Accounts—According to their length 


Fees by Patent (as before observed) 


And there be many more officers of the Exchequer who take 
and claim fees, as the Tellers of the Exchequer, and others, but 
in regard they have but moderate salaries, we do not specifically 
mention them, but humbly submit it, whether there can be any 
legal prescription for fees out of the Exchequer, as are now re- 
quired out of the Receipts and Issues of the Public Revenue, 
which, as to the greatest branches thereof, is of very modern 


316 
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existence: and whether any fees can be legally taken by officers 
that have salaries for the execution of their offices; or any sort of 
fees in any kind demanded, which are not warranted by im- 
memorial prescription, or constituted and authorized by Act 
of Parliament, of which there are many precedents in all times." 


That Sir Robert was annoyed at this investigation we may surmise; 
that he was discouraged by it is not evident. Apparently its immediate 
results were meagre, for the competition for his place, on his death in 
1698, between the Marquis of Carmarthen and Lord Halifax proves that 
it was still a highly coveted post. At any rate Howard was married on 
February 26, 1692, to one of the Queen’s ladies-in-waiting, to whom 
he was able to bequeath £40,000. He died on September 3, 1698, in 
the full odor of sanctity and three days later was interred with pomp in 
Saint John the Baptist’s chapel of Westminster Abbey. 

FLORENCE R. Scott 

University of Southern California 


1 Hist. MSS. Com., House of Lords, 1690-91, pp. 242-256. 
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MONTAIGNE AS A SOURCE OF LA FONTAINE’S FABLE: 
LA MORT ET LE MOURANT 


- his Seconde Lettre @ Monsieur de Voltaire sur ses Jugemens Lit- 
téraires Clément de Dijon' makes the following statements: 


J’aime dans Montaigne sa Philosophie douce et riante, sans morgue et sans 
pédanterie, qui répand l’enjouement sur les choses les plus sérieuses. Cette 
Philosophie est celle de La Fontaine qui a beaucoup imité Montaigne... 
Voyez que le ton de Montaigne vous découvre un homme gaiement préparé a 
faire bonne contenance contre la mort. 


Clément then proceeds to give a succession of Montaigne’s thoughts 
concerning death and the proper attitude to adopt in contemplating and 
approaching it. The concluding statement is as follows: “Ce sont ces 
idées, si vivement présentées que La Fontaine a imitées supérieurement 
dans cette Fable de la Mort et du Mourant.” It becomes apparent at 
once that Clément’s claim is worthy of consideration when we find that 
Essay x1x? of Book 1 of Montaigne’s Essais bearing the title: Que 
philosopher c’est apprendre a mourir® does contain the philosophic ideas 
specified by Clément. 

Regnier in his edition of the Fables published in Volume 1m of Les 
Grands Ecrivains de la France, 1888, makes no mention of the possibility 
of a connection between Montaigne and La Fontaine with respect to 
this fable. By way of a foreword to Fable 1 of Book vim, which is the 
fable: La Mort et le Mourant, he makes the following statements: 


Abstemius, fab. 99, de Sene Mortem differre volente 
Voici le récit d’Abstemius ot La Fontaine a directement pris son sujet. 


Other authorities consulted offer Abstemius as the sole source of the 
fable.t Nevertheless, the similarity in thought between La Fontaine’s 
poem and Essay xrx of Montaigne is suggestive of a possibility of there 
being a definite influence of Montaigne upon La Fontaine. 

This is the fable of Abstemius as given by Regnier’ A 


1 Lettres de Clément a Voltaire, 1 (Le Havre et Paris, 1773), p. 37. 

2 The edition of Montaigne’s Essais used in preparing this study is a reprint of the 
text of 1595 as corrected by the author. 

*In the 1588 edition of Montaigne’s Essais this essay appears as Xx. 

4G. Michaut, La Fontaine, 1, 130, mentions both Abstemius and Guillaume Haudent 
in that order. To them is attributed the subject only and both are classified as imitators 
of Aesop. As the moralizing of La Fontaine is not derived from the Greek fabulist and as 
Haudent is mentioned after Abstemius, no special comparison is made with his version 
of the fable. 5 Les Grands Ecrivains de la France, 11, 205. 
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Senex quidam Mortem, quae eum e vita raptura advenerat, rogabat ut paululum 
differret, dum testamentum conderet et caetera ad tantum iter necessaria 
praepararet; cui Mors: “Cur non, inquit, hactenus praeparasti, toties a me 
admonitus?” Et quum ille eam numquam a se visam amplius diceret: “Quum, 
inquit, non aequales tuos modo, quorum nulli fere jam restant, verum etiam 
juvenes, pueros, infantes, quotidie rapiebam, non te admonebam mortalitatis 
tuae? Quum oculos hebescere, auditum minui, caeterosque sensus in dies deficere, 
corpus ingravescere sentiebas, nonne tibi me propinquam esse dicebam? Et te 
admonitum negas? Quare ulterius differendum non est.” Haec fabula indicat 
ita vivendum, quasi Mortem semper adesse cernamus. 


A comparison of the two fables reveals that Regnier’s statement is 
worthy of consideration too. However, after reading Montaigne’s essay, 
one becomes impressed with the fact that not only are practically all 
the elements of the story part of La Fontaine’s fable to be found in the 
essay, as well as in the fable of Abstemius, but that in the matter of 
philosophy Montaigne more closely matches the breadth of treatment 
presented by the French fabulist. Indeed, Abstemius gives us no direct 
personal thought or philosophy other than that contained in the last 
sentence. The rest of the fable is simply the story. It provokes thought 
on the part of the reader to be sure, but a feeling of contact between the 
author and reader is wanting. Abstemius merely fulfils his réle of imitator 
ZEsop. La Fontaine, on the other hand, makes the reader feel the 
warmth of a personal contact. The fact that in this fable he devotes 
twenty-nine lines, about one-half of the poem, to his moralizing indicates 
that he saw fit to devote as much space to thought as to narration. Here 
are his words in which the element of thought content is stressed.® 


Mais, ce n’est pas tant par la forme que j’ai donnée 4 cet ouvrage’ qu’on doit 
mesurer le prix, que par son utilité et par sa matiére. 


In another place® he says: “‘Le corps est la fable; l’A4me, la moralité.” 
Such statements make it clear that La Fontaine considered his moraliz- 
ing to be no less important than his narrative. In reading the fables of 
Abstemius, or of Aisop himself, we find no such emphasis lent to the 
thought content. 

Historians of literature, in seeking to define the sources of the Fables, 
have shown a tendency to delve into that vast body of similar literature 
and folk-lore written and disseminated in the earlier classical and mediz- 
val times. Fables of oriental origin, sop, Phedrus, Avianus, Abste- 
mius, Haudent, Régnier, and numerous other possible sources have been 
probed assiduously. In most cases it has been the tale that has suggested 
the source. Much less attention has been devoted to tracing back the 


ys, 15. ™ Premier Recueil de Fables. $1, 19. 
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variations of philosophic themes, despite the fact that in not a few in- 
stances the French fabulist has given us a story merely to carry a 
philosophic subject. In most cases too the development of these philo- 
sophic themes has been derived from moralists of an earlier day, for 
La Fontaine is much more imitative than creative except in the matter 
of poetics. Following this line of research we encounter a different set 
of names: Lucretius, Horace, Seneca, Virgil, Plutarch, Plato, Aristotle, 
and others. It so happens that we find no mention of Montaigne in this 
connection by any literary historian or critic before Clément of Dijon, 
and by hardly another one since,? though Montaigne’s essays were 
readily available to La Fontaine. 

The thought contained in the one fable discussed herein likewise had 
been expressed by earlier writers, notably Lucretius, Horace, Charron, 
and Montaigne. Among these the last named stands out, because nearly 
every idea presented in La Mort et le Mourant is to be found within the 
narrow confines of Montaigne’s Essay x1x of Book 1 together with prac- 
tically all the elements of the story-framework which is presented in 
La Fontaine’s fable. Nowhere else do we find such an extensive duplica- 
tion of material in a single composition, and it would be an intricate 
task to piece it together from any possible combination of sources. 

If La Fontaine himself had acknowledged Montaigne as one of his 
masters, much discussion would be saved, but he mentions him only 
once,'° and the connection in which the mention is made proves nothing. 
Very naturally then the question arises as to whether he had read the 
Essais. The most that can be said in reply is that several factors point 
to a very strong likelihood that he had. Montaigne enjoyed great popu- 
larity in his own day and in at least the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Practically all the better-known authors of the period had read 
and many of them were influenced profoundly by, his essays. It is dif- 
ficult to conceive how La Fontaine, a writer who liked to moralize, could 
have stood apart as almost the sole notable exception. A man who had 
read Rabelais could hardly have scorned Montaigne. Then too, a com- 
parison of the works of La Fontaine taken as a whole with the Essais 
reveals that there are many passages in the former that suggest remi- 
niscences of the latter. The one fable under discussion herein by no 
means exhausts the evidence that could be brought to bear. In addition, 
La Fontaine’s character and milieu are highly pertinent, as is pointed 
out by Professor Alan M. Boase." We can quite agree with the latter 


* The only ones found are Boase, Fortunes de Montaigne (Methuen & Co London, 
1935), Chap xxvi, and Lanson, Les Essais de Montaigne (Librairie Mellottée, Paris), 
p. 305 and p. 337. 10 uvres, 1x, 435. 

" The Fortunes de Montaigne, pp. 396-409. 
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in his statement that the protégé of Fouquet was predestined by his own 
character and by the literary company he kept to be a disciple of Mon- 
taigne. A close friend of Moliére, Chapelle, Boileau, Racine, Madame de 
Sévigné, and Péllison might very well have had leanings in that direc- 
tion. Placed in another circle, which included Madame de Sabliére, the 
Duchesse de Bouillon, Bernier, Ninon, the Vendémes, Chaulieu, La 
Fare, Mitton, St. Evremond, and La Rochefoucauld, he is carried even 
closer to the great essayist, for it is in this group that the influence of 
Montaigne is felt even late in the century. Authors who formed this 
milieu, or who were characteristic of it, give in their writings clear evi- 
dence of the influence of the Essais. We are not surprised therefore when 
Gustave Lanson tells us that La Fontaine would not be exactly what 
he is without the Essais,"* or when the same critic states that the fable- 
writer was an intelligent reader of Montaigne’s masterpiece, from which 
he derived his ideas upon the proper manner in which to leave this life.” 
Thus, even though there be no positive proof that La Fontaine had read 
the Essais, such circumstantial evidence as can be brought to bear tends 
towards an assumption that he had done so. 

Even this lack of any sort of acknowledgement on the part of La 
Fontaine is suggestive when viewed in the light of the times, for the 
second half of the seventeenth century marks a period in which Mon- 
taigne was very much in disfavor. Up to the year 1669 new impressions 
of the Essais had appeared every two or three years, while thereafter 
for a period of fifty-four years not a single impression was made. After 
1660 direct attacks upon Montaigne increased in number and in violence 
and in 1676 his work was placed upon the Index. The focal point of the 
attacks was the Pyrrhonism manifested in the essays, and the stand was 
taken openly that the philosophy they contained was incompatible with 
Christianity. This widespread unpopularity of Montaigne could have 
sufficed to cause La Fontaine to consider it the part of discretion to re- 
frain from making himself conspicuous as an acknowledged disciple of 
the author of the Essais. 

In suggesting Montaigne as a source of the fable La Mort et le Mourant, 
no attempt is made herein to rule out other possible influences. With 
respect to Abstemius the position is taken that he is more likely to have 
contributed the subject than the body of the thought content, and con- 
cerning other possible sources suggested by critics and scholars no flat 
denial is made. The purpose in mind is rather to offer Montaigne as at 
least an equal important influence." 

12 Les Essais de Montaigne, p. 337. 8 Tbid., p. 305. 


“4 (a) In a recent article in the Revue de la Philosophie, N.S. 11 (1934), 218-242, bearing 
the title: “Sur la Philosophie de La Fontaine dans les Livres vm 4 xm des Fables,’”’ René 
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Since Abstemius is named most frequently as the source of La Fon- 
taine’s fable, perhaps the most effective way to indicate the possibility 
of an influence from Montaigne is to make a detailed comparison of 
La Mort et le Mourant with Abstemius’ fable and with Montaigne’s 
essay. The most suggestive points of comparison are these: 

I. The chief character of the fable of Abstemius is merely ‘‘a certain 
old man” (senex quidam). His age is not indicated. La Fontaine places 
the age of his old man at more than one hundred years: “Un mourant 
qui comptoit plus de cent ans de vie.” (1. 20) There is mention in Mon- 
taigne’s essay of a man who has lived more than a hundred years. It 
occurs in this passage: 
la pluspart des hommes passent leur vie sans gouster de la pauvreté et tels encore 


sans sentiment de douleur et de maladie, comme Xenophilus le musicien, qui 
vescut cent et six ans. 





Jasinski points to the Abrégé de la Philosophie de Gassendi by Bernier as a primary in- 
fluence upon the philosophic side of La Fontaine. He states that Gassendi proclaims the 
right of man to happiness, and sees this thought reflected in the fable, La Mort et le Mou- 
rant, by the fact that La Fontaine “enseigne le détachement, |’affermissement contre la 
mort.” Jasinski then proceeds to make six quotations from the fable in order to demon- 
strate the similarity between them and certain quotations from Latin authors, Lucretius 
in particular. In a footnote he states concerning the latter: “La Fontaine a certainement 
revu de trés prés cette partie du Chant m1. D’une facon générale les souvenirs de Lucréce 
sont dans les Fables plus nombreux et précis qu’on ne |’a cru.” In another footnote this 
statement appears: “Tous ces passages sont cités par Gassendi, Opera Omnia, 11, 670 sqq. 
méme lorsqu’ils ne figurent pas dans l’Abrégé.” It would seem that Jasinski is not entirely 
consistent in his argument when he confines his attention to this fable. He starts out to 
make a connection between the philosop’:y of La Fontaine and that of Gassendi, and then 
rather abruptly diverts attention to Lucretius, who thus must appear as the ultimate 
source of influence. La Fontaine doubtless read the Latin poet. Gassendi and Bernier 
could have influenced him to no greater degree than the author of De Rerum Natura 

Montaigne at least repeats the thought of Lucretius, and in his essay are found, along 
with this thought, practically all the elements that go to make up the story part of La 
Fontaine’s fable. Without attempting to argue away the possibility of an influence from 
Lucretius, Gassendi, or Bernier, I find nothing in Jasinski’s article which could eliminate 
the possibility of an influence from Montaigne. (b) The suggestion has been made that 
Charron in Chap. x1 of De La Sagesse had given La Fontaine his ideas upon the subject of 
death. The title of the chapter is: “‘Se tenir tousiours prest 4 la mort, fruict de Sagesse.” 
It can not be denied that this book was just as available to the fabulist as were the essays 
of Montaigne, nor can it be denied that the thought contained therein is essentially the 
same as that presented in the La Mort et le Mourant. Nevertheless, much of Charron’s 
chapter is but a paraphrase of Montaigne’s essay. Several passages have been taken from 
the latter word for word and incorporated into Charron’s argument. Aside from this, a 
close examination of the three compositions reveals that La Fontaine’s arrangement sug- 
gests Montaine directly rather than Charron, or than Montaigne through Charron. The 
claim for the latter is confronted likewise with the fact that the elements that go to make 
up the story part of the fable can be found in Montaigne’s essay, while they form no part 
of Charron’s chapter on the same subject. 
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II. While the device of a dialogue between Death and the old man 
might have been suggested to La Fontaine by Abstemius, it appears 
also in Montaigne, who himself carries on the conversation for Death 
in the following passage: 


Davantage, pauvre fol que tu es, qui t’a estably les termes de ta vie? Tu te 
fonds sur les contes des medecins: regarde plustost l’effect et l’experience. Par 
le commun train des choses tu vis pieca par faveur extraordinaire: tu a passé 
les termes accoutumez de vivre. Et qu’il soit ainsi, compte de tes cognoissants 
combien il en est mort avant ton aage plusqu’il n’en y a qui l’ayent atteint. 


III. It is interesting to note how much more closely La Fontaine 
follows the thought expressed in the above passage than he does that 
found in the corresponding passage of Abstemius. I ask indulgence to 
repeat part of the above quotation and to add to it: 


Par le commun train choses tu vis pieca par faveur extraordinaire: tu a passé 
les termes accoutumez de vivre. Et qu’il soit ainsi, compte de tes coignoissants 
combien il en est mort avant ton age plus qu’il n’en a qui l’ayent atteint; et de 
ceulx mesmes qui ont anobly leur vie par renommé, fais en registre, et j’entreray 
en gageure d’en trouver plus qui sont morts avant qu’aprez trente ans. 


Abstemius indicates that the old man has outlived those of his own day 
in these few words: “Quum, inquit, non equales tuos modo, quorum 
nulli fere jam restant ....’”” Compare both of these extracts with the 
following from La Fontaine: 


Eh! n’as-tu pas cent ans? Trouve-moi dans Paris 
Deux mortels aussi vieux, trouve-moi dix en France. (Il. 32-33) 


IV. The same passage quoted from Abstemius in paragraph 3 when 
extended gives a picture of the young dying daily along with the old: 
“non zquales tuos modo... verum etiam juvenes, pueros, infantes 
quotidie rapiebam. . . . ” La Fontaine gives somewhat the same picture 
in these words: 


tous sont de son domaine; 
Et le premier instant oi les enfants des rois 
Ouvrent les yeux a la lumiére 
Est celui qui vient quelquefois 
Fermer pour toujours leur paupiére. (ll. 9-12) 


Montaigne expresses a similar idea in this passage: “les jeunes et les 
vieux laissent la vie de mesme condition: nul s’en sort aultrement que 
comme si tout presentement il y entroit.”” The underlying thought is 
practically the same in all three quotations, yet the language of La 
Fontaine suggests Montaigne more strongly than it does Abstemius. 
Besides, it is to be noted that the placing of the moment of death and 
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the moment of birth in the same bracket, so to speak, does not occur in 
Abstemius, whereas we find it in both La Fontaine and Montaigne. 

V. In the passage from Abstemius quoted in paragraph 4 we observe 
that the author places his victims in no category other than that deter- 
mined by age. In the passage quoted from La Fontaine we find the words: 
les enfants des rois; they are sufficient to lend social significance to his 
statement. This aspect is broadened by the following lines: 


Défendez-vous par la grandeur, 
Alléguez la beauté, la vertu, la jeunesse: (Il. 13-14) 


Now Montaigne likewise gives a social significance to his essay in much 
the same way. The passage in which this is accomplished is much too 
long to be quoted conveniently, but a summary of its contents will 
serve the purpose in hand. In it Montaigne states that the old and young 
die, and then goes on to describe the untimely deaths of prominent and 
historical personages: the Duc de Bretaigne, Henri II, Philippe, fils de 
Louis le Gros, Aeschylus, Aemilius Lepidus, a Pope, and an Emperor. 
It is a noteworthy fact that amongst those mentioned are found repre- 
sentatives of each category suggested by La Fontaine’s verses. 

VI. It is true also that Abstemius does not give any hint of the kind 
of death his victims meet. If there is any suggestion of a sudden death 
it must be gleaned from the closing sentence: ““Hec fabula indicat ita 
vivendum, quasi Mortem semper adesse cernamus.” La Fontaine is 
much more specific. Note this passage: 


Vois ces jeunes courir 
A des morts, il est vrai, glorieuses et belles, 
Mais sfires cependant, et quelquefois cruelles. (ll. 56-58) 


Montaigne in the passage cited in paragraph 5 not only names personages 
who had suffered an untimely or sudden death, but also describes the 
kind of death each had encountered. One came to a glorious end, and 
others passed from this life in cruel fashion. 
VII. La Fontaine speaks of slow deaths also. Note these words: 
Vois-les marcher .. . 
a des morts (ll. 56-57) 
The use of the verb marcher in direct contrast with the verb courir could 
mean nothing else. Note also these two verses: 


Je t’ai fait voir tes camarades 
Ou morts, ou mourants, ou malades: 


Abstemius makes no mention of this type of death, but Montaigne does 
speak of deaths{that’result"from fieburestand pleurisies in direct con- 
trast with the sudden*deaths summarized, above. 
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VIII. La Fontaine issues his warning in this verse: “Qu’est-ce tout 
cela, qu’un avertissement?” (1. 47) Abstemius does the same thing in 
these words: “‘... non teadmonebam mortalitatis. ...” Montaigne’s 
warning, put also in the form of an interrogation, seems quite as sugges- 
tive as that of Abstemius: 


Ces exemples si fréquents et si ordinaires nous passant devant les yeulx, comme 
est-il possible qu’on se puisse desfaire du pensement de la mort et qu’ chasque 
instant il ne nous semble qu’elle nous tienne au collet? 


Taking the argument as a whole it is evident that La Fontaine treats 
the circumstances of death at greater length than did Abstemius. In 
this respect he parallels Montaigne’s treatment. 

IX. Abstemius connects death with the element of time in the last 
sentence of his fable, quoted previously in another connection: “Hec 
fabula indicat ita vivendum quasi Mortem semper adesse cernamus, .. .” 
La Fontaine does likewise in this line: “Ce temps hélas, embrasse tous 
les temps.’”’ (1. 5) The connection here between Abstemius and La Fon- 
taine seems very close, but hardly closer than a possible one between 
La Fontaine and Montaigne. Note this sentence of the latter: “Il est 
incertain ou la mort nous attende: Attendons la partout.” 

X. Now let us take up the various points in the argument of the old 
man as he pleads for a delay. Abstemius gives us this argument in the 
form of a dialogue between the old man and Death, as does La Fontaine. 
In Montaigne’s essay we get no personification of death. Nevertheless, 
a comparison of relevant passages proves enlightening. The points in the 
argument of Abstemius’ old man are: 


1. He wishes time to prepare his last will and testament. 
2. He has other preparations to make in view of his necessary departure from 
this world. 


La Fontaine’s old man argues (ll. 21-28): 


1. That he should have time to make his last will and testament. 

2. That his wife is unwilling that he depart from this life without her. 
3. That he should have time to make provision for a grand-nephew. 
4. That he still has a wing to add to his house. 


Montaigne gives us much the same picture though not in the form of a 
dialogue. The points he mentions are: 


1. That death interrupts the course of a fine victory. 

2. That one has a daughter to marry off. 

3. That one has not been able to arrange for the establishment of his children. 
4. That one loses the company of his wife or son. 
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Both Abstemius and La Fontaine bring in the matter of a last will and 
testament. Montaigne does not in the same argument, though in another 
place we find these words: ‘“‘Le but de nostre carriere c’est la mort . . . 
et parce qu’il s’en faict mention aux testaments ne vous attendez pas 
qu’ils y mettent la main, que le medecin ne leur ayt donné |’extreme 
sentence.”’ Thus we find nothing in the argument of Abstemius’ old 
man that is not found in Montaigne. On the other hand, both La Fon- 
tain and Montaigne mention the necessity of providing for specifically 
named relatives, and the loss of a wife’s company. There is in addition 
one small point that may be of some significance. The verb meaning 
to complain does not appear in the fable of Abstemius, while both La 
Fontaine and Montaigne employ it. 

XI. In Abstemius’ fable the old man states that death has not given 
him sufficient warning, to which the reply is made that has received a 
true warning in the weakening of his own physical and mental powers. 
In the fable of La Fontaine we have exactly the same situation and argu- 
ment. There is, however, one factor mentioned by La Fontaine in this 
connection that does not appear in Abstemius. It is the factor of the 
loss of comforts and conveniences of life when one is too old to really 
enjoy them. The thought is found in this verse of La Fontaine: “Tu 
regrettes des biens qui ne te touchent plus.” (1. 44) Montaigne matches 


it in these words: “ . . . d’autant que je ne tiens plus si fort aux com- 
moditez de la vie, 4 raison que je commence 4a en perdre |’usage et le 
plaisir.” 


XII. La Fontaine emphasizes inevitability of death more strongly 
and eloquently than does Abstemius. The latter merely states that while 
we are alive we perceive death to be at hand. Note these passages of 
La Fontaine: 

La Mort ravit tout sans pudeur, 
Un jour le monde entier accroitra sa richesse (ll. 15-16) 


Vois-les marcher, vois-les courir 
A des morts, il est vrai, glorieuses et belles, 
Mais sires cependant, (ll. 56-58) 


Montaigne is hardly less direct and eloquent: “Quant 4 la mort, elle est 
inevitable . . . ” and: “Que chault il quand que ce soit, puisqu’elle est 
inevitable?” and: “Si c’estoit ennemy qui se peust éviter, je conseillerois 
d’emprunter les armes de la couardise, mais puisqu’il ne se peult, puis- 
qu’il vous attrape fuyant....” 

XIII. The fact of death coming as a surprise is not mentioned in 
Abstemius directly, though it can be inferred from this statement: “Et 
quum ille eam numquam a se visam amplius dicerat.” La Fontaine’s 
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words require no process of inference: ‘La Mort ne surprend pas le 
sage”: (1. 1) and: “Vieillard, lui dit la Mort, je ne t’ai point surpris”’: 
(1. 30) Montaigne gives equally definite significance to the element of 
surprise in the following passage: “(Combien a la mort de fagons de 
surprinse’.” and: “Mais aussi quand il arrive ou a leurs femmes, enfants 
et amis les surprenant en dessoude et 4 descouvert.” It is interesting to 
note that La Fontaine uses the verb meaning to surprise in both pas- 
sages, while Montaigne employs the same verb in one passage and the 
corresponding substantive in the other. 
XIV. Abstemius does not moralize upon the condition of being un- 

prepared for death. La Fontaine does in these verses: 

Il n’est rien de moins ignoré, 

Et puisqu’il faut que je le die, 

Rien ov |’on soit moins prépare. (Il. 17-19) 
Montaigne at least suggests something of the sort in the following 
passage: 
Mais aussi quand elle arrive ou a eulx, ou 4 leurs femmes, enfants et amis, les 
surprenant en dessoude et 4 descouverte, quels torments, quels cris, quelle 
rage et quel desespoir les accable! Vistes vous jamais rien si rabbaissé, si 
changé, si confus? 


XV. La Fontaine tells us in the first four lines of his fable that Death 
does not take the wise man by surprise, for he is always prepared. 
Abstemius, on the other hand, does not state that it is the part of wis- 
dom to be prepared for death. We must infer this from the fable taken 
as a whole. Here are the lines of La Fontaine: 


La Mort ne surprend pas le sage: 

Il est toujours prét a partir, 

S’étant su lui-méme avertir 

Du temps oi !’on se doit résoudre a ce passage. 


The following passages from Montaigne might have come to La Fon- 
taine’s mind as he penned the four verses cited above: 


Cicero dit que philosopher, ce n’est aultre chose que s’apprester 4 la mort... . 
ou bien c’est que toute la sagesse et discours du monde se resoulte en fin 4 ce 
poinct de nous apprendre 4 ne craindre 4 mourir. 


pour commencer 4 lui oster son plus grand avantage contre nous prenons voye 
toute contraire 4 la commune .. . n’ayons rien si souvent en la teste que la 
morte; 4 tous instants representons la 4 nostre imagination en touts visages, 


il n’y a rien de mal en la vie pour celui qui a bien comprins que la privation de 
la vie n’est pas mal; le scavoir mourir nous affranchit de toute subjection et 
contraincte. 
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It is interesting to note also that the lines quoted from La Fontaine are 
his opening lines, while the first quotation from Montaigne gives us 
the opening lines of his essay. Equally interesting is the occurrence of 
the word /e sage in line 1 of La Fontaine’s fable the word sagesse in the 
quotation from Montaigne’s essay. 

XVI. In other lines La Fontaine philosophizes upon the proper 
manner for an old man to quit this life: 


Je voudrais qu’a cet Age 
On sortit de la vie ainsi que d’un banquet, 
Remerciant son héte, et qu’on fit son paquet, (Il. 51-53) 


No such thought occurs in the fable of Abstemius. On the other hand, 
it is the central theme of Montaigne’s essay. Note this passage: 


Sortez dict elle [nature] de ce monde comme vous y estes entrez. Le mesme 
passage que vous feistes de la mort 4 vie, sans passions et sans frayeur, refaictes 
de la vie a la mort. 


Si vous avez faict votre profit de la vie, vous en estes repeu: allez vous en 
satisfaict. 


Il fault estre tousjours botté et prest 4 partir, entant qu’en nous est, et surtout 
se garder qu’on aye lors affaire qu’a soy. 


Je suis pour cette heure en tel estat, Dieu mercy, que je puis desloger quand il 
lui plaira sans regret de chose quelconque. 


XVII. The last verse of La Fontaine’s fable has no equivalent in the 
fable of Abstemius. It is: “Le plus semblable aux morts meurt le plus 
a regret.” We do find this equivalent in Montaigne’s essay: ‘‘Il n’est 
homme si decripite . . . qu’il ne pense avoir encores vingt ans dans le 
corps.” 

As a final step in making a connection between the fable La Mort et 
le Mourant and Montaigne’s essay, I shall reconstruct La Fontaine’s 
fable in the language of Montaigne, using passages already cited. I 
indicate by numerals the lines of La Fontaine’s fable that are to be com- 
pared with the passages selected: 


1-4 Cicero dit que philosopher, ce n’est aultre chose que s’apprester 4 la 
mort ... ou bien c’est que toute la sagesse et discours du monde se resoult en 
fin 4 ce poinct, de nous apprendre 4 ne craindre point 4 mourir. 

5-8 Le but de nostre carriére c’est la mort ... comme est-il possible qu’on 
se puisse desfaire du pensement de la mort et qu’a chasque instant il ne nous 
semble qu’elle nous tienne au collet... 

9-16 nul s’en sort aultrement que comme si tout presentement il y entroit 
... les jeunes et les vieux laissent la vie de la mesme condition ... quant a 
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la mort, elle est inevitable ...il est incertain oi la mort nous attende, at- 
tendons la partout. 

17-19 mais aussi quand elle arrive ou 4 eulx ou 4 leurs femmes, enfants et 
amis, les surprenant en dessoude et a descouvert, quels torments, quels cris, 
quels rage et quel desespoir les accable! vistes vous jamais rien si rabbaissé, 
si changé, si confus? 

20 comme Xenophilus le musicien, qui vescut cent et six ans 

21-29 et parce qu’il s’en faict mention aux testaments, ne vous attendez pas 
qu’ils y mettent la main, que le medecin ne leur ayt donné |’extreme sentence 
... L’un se plainct, plus que de la mort, de quoy elle luyt rompt le train d’une 
belle victoire; l’aultre qu’il lui fault desloger avant qu’avoir marié sa fille, ou 
contreroollé l’institution de ses enfants; l’un plainct de la compagnie de sa 
femme, |’aultre de son fils. 

30-33 Davantage, pauvre fol que tu es, qui t’a estably les termes de ta vie? 
Tu te fonds sur les contes des medecins: regardes plustost l’effect et l’experience. 
-Par le commun train des choses, tu vis pieca par faveur extraordinaire: tu as 
passé les termes accoutumez de vivre. Et qu’il soit ainsi, compte de tes coignois- 
sants combien il en est mort avant ton aage plus qu’il n’en y aqui l’ayent atteint. 

34-37 Il faut estre tousjours botté et prest 4 partir entant qu’en nous est, 
et surtout se garder qu’on n’aye lors affaire qu’a soy.... 

43-44 D’autant que je ne tiens plus si forts aux commoditez de la vie, 4 
raison que je commence 4 en perdre |’usage et le plaisir . . . 

45-47 Ces exemples si fréquents et si ordinaires nous passants devant les 
yeulx, comme est-il possible qu’on se puisse desfaire du pensement de la mort?!* 

50-53 ... il n’y rien de mal en la vie pour celui qui a bien comprins que la 
privation de la vie n’est pas mal: le scavoir mourir nous affranchit de toute 
subjection et contraincte . . . Sortez dict elle de ce monde comme nous y estes 
entrez. Le mesme passage que vous feistes de la mort 4 la vie, sans passions 
et sans frayeur, refaictes de la vie 4 la mort . . . Si vous avez faict vostre proufit 
de la vie, vous en estes repeu: allez vous en satisfaict. 

54 si c’estoit ennemy qui se peust eviter, je conseillerois d’emprunter les 
armes de la couardise; mais puisqu’il vous attrape fuyant 

55-58 Ces exemples si frequents et si ordinaires nous passants devant les 
yeulx'® 

60 Il n’est homme si decrepite . . . qu’il ne pense avoir encores vingt ans 
dans le corps. 


The arrangement offered above shows more compactly than the pre- 
vious discussion the striking similarity all the way through between the 
thought presented in La Fontaine’s fable and that contained in Mon- 


18 Montaigne mentions sudden deaths, some noble and some cruel, of high personages. 
He speaks also of slow deaths due to fiebores and pleurisies. These passages are not quoted 
because they are too long. The significance of them has been discussed earlier in the 
article. 

1 See note 15: This passage is quoted a second time, but La Fontaine repeats his thought 
in a like manner. 
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taigne’s essay. It shows too that practically the entire framework of the 
story part of the fable can be pieced together from the same essay."’ 
In drawing a conclusion, the starting-point must be the simple fact 
that La Fontaine decided to write a fable upon the subject of death and 
man’s unpreparedness for it and his unwillingness to meet it. As Regnier 
and others state, the subject could have been suggested by the fable of 
Abstemius. Comparison of the two fables, however, seems to indicate 
that inspiration from this source was confined more or less to the subject 
and to the story, for it is evident that with respect to thought content 
Abstemius does not duplicate the breadth of treatment found in La 
Fontaine’s poem. In seeking to isolate the sources of the French fabu- 
list’s moralizings several earlier writers can be suggested, either indi- 
vidually or collectively. Yet the fact that only in Montaigne’s essay 
can be found together to any degree of completeness both the thought 
content and the story framework of La Mort et le Mourant would tend 
to indicate that reminiscences of Montaigne constituted a definite in- 
spiration to La Fontaine as he wrote his fable. 
Pavut C. Kinc 


Washington University 


17 All lines of the fable have been covered in this arrangement except I]. 38-42. These 
lines undoubtedly were inspired by Abstemius. 
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LXXIII 


ADDISON AND SOME OF HIS PREDECESSORS 
ON “NOVELTY” 


HEN Addison in his essay on the imagination made novelty a 
source of esthetic pleasure, along with beauty and grandeur, he 
was not announcing a discovery. Previous critics had repeatedly noted 
the efficacy of the varied and strange, the wonderful, and the surprising 
in achieving desired poetic effects. Addison’s idea of novelty includes these 
elements. The new or uncommon diverts our minds with “the Strange- 
ness of its appearance”;’ the novel “fills the Soul with an agreeable 
Surprise’’;? variety, in the essay on the Imagination and in the criticism 
of Paradise Lost alike, is a virtual synonym for novelty ;? and the wonder- 
ful, or the marvelous, almost invariably applies to that which possesses 
both grandeur and novelty*—to anything that excites “admiration.”’ 
Professor J. G. Robertson has suggested, as an argument for probable 
indebtedness to Muratori, that Addison derived his idea of novelty 
from the Perfecta Poesia.’ There is no direct evidence, however, that 
Addison ever read Muratori. There is, on the contrary, abundant proof 
that he was well acquainted with the works of many other critics who 
had taken notice of the principle of novelty. I wish to show what some 
of these writers had said about the subject, and to make some compari- 
son of their ideas with Addison’s.® 
Recognition of the power of the new and surprising to give artistic 
pleasure can be traced back at least as far as Aristotle. “The wonderful,” 
he held, “is required in Tragedy,”’ and is even more acceptable in an 


1 The Spectator, No. 412. 2 Ibid. 

* On occasion, however, he uses these terms with separate application: for example, in 
Spectator 273, he remarks that Homer surpasses all other poets not only in “the Varicty, 
but also in the Novelty of his Characters.” 

* Though Addison tentatively sets off novelty from other sources of zsthetic effect, he 
more generally recognizes that it is not necessarily separated from greatness and beauty. 
Thus in The Spectator, No. 412, he writes: . . a spacious Horizon is an Image of Liberty, 
where the Eye has Room to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the Immensity of its 
Views and to lose itself amidst the Variety of Objects that offer themselves to its obser- 
vation. Such wide and undetermined Prospects are as pleasing to the Fancy, as the Specu- 
lations of Eternity or Infinitude are to the Understanding. But if there be a Beauty or 
Uncommonness joined with this Grandeur, as in a troubled Ocean, a Heaven adorned 
with stars and meteors, or a spacious Landskip cut out into Rivers, Woods, Rocks, and 
Meadows, the Pleasure still grows upon us, as it arises from a single principle.” 

* In The Genesis of Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, Chapter x, p 248. 

* Of the individual authors I mention, all were well known to Addison, with the possi! 
exception of Wright, Reynolds, and Charleton. 
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epic, where greater irrationality is permissible.’ The wonderful is not 
all to be traced to novelty; but novelty has an undeniable place. Indeed 
change and variety are regarded by Aristotle as satisfying fundamental 
demands in human nature. Thus in the Rhetoric: 


To change is pleasant; for to change is to follow human nature, since what is 
always the same creates an excess of the established state: whence the saying, 
‘Change in all things is sweet’ 

For this reason too occasional visitors or things are pleasant, for it is a change 

from the present, and, besides, the occasional has variety.* 


Similarly, “amusement and relaxation of every kind (to a large extent 
dependent on novelty and change) are among pleasant things.’’® One 
can safely assume, beginning with these premises, that Aristotle would 
associate with novelty the elements of spectacle and music, as well as 
other embellishments which contribute to the effects proper to tragedy.'® 
His insistence on the efficacy of unusual, even alien, words in a good 
style—“‘clear without being mean’’—is an unequivocal concession to 
the principle of novelty. By “unusual,” he means a diction that is rare, 
“metaphorical, lengthened, anything, in short, that differs from the 
normal idiom.”"! Thus language is rescued from the bane of the com- 
monplace and achieves the “strangeness” essential to poetic effect. 


? The Poetics (Butcher), 1460a. 

8 Jebb, 1371a. In the Nichomachean Ethics, Aristotle offers a rationale of the pleasure 
in the new. Proceeding from the premise that, given a normal object of thought or sensa- 
tion and a normal contemplative subject, there will always be a pleasure in sense or other 
mental activity, Aristotle inquires why it is “that nobody feels pleasure continuously. It 
is probably because we grow weary [he replies]. Human beings are incapable of con- 
tinuous activity, and as the activity comes to an end, so does the pleasure; for it is a con- 
comitant of the activity. It is for the same reason that some things give pleasure when 
they are new, but give less pleasure afterwards; for the intelligence is called into play at 
first, and applies itself to its object with intense activity . . . but afterwards the activity 
ceases to be so intense and. . . consequently the pleasure fades away” (Welldon, Bk. x, 
Ch. 1v, p. 326). Thomas Aquinas, who also put a high value on novelty, evidently made 
this a point of departure for a valuable psychological observation. Rare things are pleasant, 
he wrote, ‘‘either . . . from the fact that we desire to know something about them, in so 
far as they are wonderful; or . . . from the fact that the mind is more inclined by desire to 
act intensely in things that are new, as stated in Ethic x, since more perfect operation causes 
more perfect pleasure” [Summa Theologica, tr. by the Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province (London, 1911-17), Part m, First Part, First Number, Q, xxxn, A. 8, p. 386]. 

* Jebb, 1371a. 

1 The reversals and surprise which add to “tragic wonder,” in case. Thus, he tells us 
that tragic effect “is best produced when the events come on us by surprise” (Poetics, 
Butcher, 1452a); and again, “Two parts, then, of the plot—Reversal of the Situation 
and Recognition—turn upon surprises” (Ibid., 1452b); also “But, of all recognition, the 
best is that which arises from the incidents themselves, where the startling discovery is 
made by natural means” (Ibid., 1455a). 4 Poetics (Butcher), 1457b, 1458a, 1458b. 
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In the modern world both Hobbes and Descartes had, in their analyses 

of the passions and in tentative comment on what pleases, set forth 
theories of novelty as one of the chief moving forces in human life.” 
“Wonder,” as Descartes defines it, “is a sudden surprise of the soul 
which causes it to apply itself to consider with attention the objects 
which seem to it rare and extraordinary.”"* One of the sources of the 
strength of wonder is novelty, another is its suddenness: it comes all 
at once, with full force, and so, as it were, takes the soul by surprise." 
Wonder, accompanied by intelligent curiosity, is, says Descartes, useful, 
“fnasmuch as it causes us to learn and retain in our memory things of 
which we were formerly ignorant.” Only the dull and stupid are stran- 
gers to wonder.'* Yet to be given too much to this passion is an evil. 
“Astonishment is an excess of wonder which can never be otherwise than 
bad.’!? Moreover, to those who permit themselves to be led by a blind 
curiosity—‘‘that is, who seek out things that are rare solely to wonder at 
them’”’—this passion can become a positive malady.'* Descartes does not 
link wonder, nor the novelty that gives rise to wonder, with esthetic 
processes. Later French and English writers, who owed much to his psy- 
chology, did. So also did his contemporary, Hobbes. 

Hobbes has much to say of novelty. Fancy in a poet pleases because 
of its “extravagancy.’® A poet must have a good judgment and the 
power to direct his thoughts to given ends. But this alone will not 
suffice; he must also have the capacity of expression “easily fitted with 
similitudes, that will please, not only by illustrations of his discourse, 
and adorning it with new and apt metaphors, but also by the rarity of 
their invention.’”° Two essentials in writing are to know well and to 
know much. “A signe of the latter is novelty of expression, and pleaseth 
by excitation of the minde; for novelty causeth admiration, and admira- 
tion curiosity, which is a delightful appetite of knowledge.** The end of 
an epic poem is to excite admiration,” Hobbes asserts; and -he lists 

1 Hobbes in Leviathan, Part 1, and in The Elements of Law, part 1; Descartes in The 
Passions of the Soul, Articles tm, Lxx-~xxvut. Descartes’ essay was published in 1649, 
Hobbes’ Leviathan in 1651, his Elements of Law, in 1650 (though the section on “(Human 
Nature,” containing an analysis of the passions, had been in private circulation since 1640). 

18 “The Passions of the Soul,” Art. Lxx, in Haldane and Ross, The Philosophical Works 
of Descartes, 1, 362. 4 Tbid., Art. Lxxi, p. 363. 1 Thid., Art. LXxv, p. 364. 

16 Tbid., Art. txxvm, p. 365. 1 Tbid., Art. txxam, p. 364. 

18 Jbid., Art. Lxxvm, p. 366. 1 Leviathan, Part1, Chap. v1 (Molesworth, mz, 58). 

2 Tbid., p. 57.—Cf. Bacon: “ ... because true history, through the frequent satiety 
and similitude of things, works a distaste and misprison in the mind of man, poesy cheereth 
and refresheth the soul,-chanting things rare and various, and full of vicissitudes” (The 
Advancement of Learning, Book 11). 

21 “Answer to Davenant,’”’ Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Sevenicenth Century, u, 63. 
® Virtues of an Heroic Poem, Spingarn, 11, 68. 
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among the seven qualities by which an epic poem can be judged two 
—“Elevation of Fancie” and “Amplitude and Variety”—which by 
definition have to do with the new and surprising.” Mere novelty, as 
expressed in excesses in style and in the exorbitancies of romance, 
Hobbes cannot stomach; but he would defend in Homer and Virgil 
such “strange fictions and Metamorphoses” as were in the articles of 
faith of the ancients. And, by inference, he would commend in modern 
poems such extraordinary events as fall within the realm of popular 
belief. 

The importance Hobbes attaches to novelty is to be observed in the 

place it takes in his quite incidental esthetics. For example, he makes it 
one of the elements that account for pleasure in the tragic or painful. 
How can we explain the fact, inquires Hobbes, that men take pleasure 
in beholding from the shore the danger of them that are at sea in a 
tempest, or in watching from a safe castle two armies charge each other 
in the field. Certainly there is more joy than grief in so doing, or men 
would never flock to see such spectacles, he remarks. 
Nevertheless there is in it both joy and grief. For as there is novelty and remem- 
brance of our own security present, which is delight; so is there also pity, which 
is grief. But the delight is so far predominant, that men usually are content 
in such a case to be spectators of the misery of their friends.” 


There is here no suggestion of the Aristotelian notion of katharsis. The 
pleasure Hobbes finds in witnessing tragic events lies in a counterbal- 
ancing element—the joy of mind arising from agitation caused by 
novelty and the imagination of our own security. 

In The Elements of Law (1640), Hobbes made novelty not only a 
chief pleasure of the mind, but the way to new knowledge. “Because 
curiosity is delight,” he said, “therefore also all novelty is so.”” Whatever 
happens new to man gives him hope of knowing what he had not known 
before.** Herein, Hobbes points out, is one of the chief points at which 
man differs from beasts, for unlike beasts, man’s passion of admiration 
and curiosity leads him, not to fly from the new, but to examine it, to 
search out its causes and beginnings, and to invent names. ‘And from 


% Tbid., Spingarn, m1, 68, 75. % Answer to Davenant, Spingarn, 01, 62. 

% The Elements of Law, edited by Ferdinand Ténnies (Cambridge: University Press, 
1928). Part 1, Ch. rx, §19.—It is of interest that the case proposed by Hobbes appears to 
be taken from Lucretius: “It is sweet, when on the great sea the winds trouble its waters 
to behold from land another’s deep distress; not that it is a pleasure and delight that any 
should be afflicted, but because it is sweet to see from what evils you are yourself exempt. 
It is sweet also to look upon the mighty struggles of war arrayed along the plains without 
sharing yourself in the danger” [On the Nature of Things, translated by A. J. Munro 
(London: G. Bell & Sons, 1914), 1, 42]. To this Hobbes seems to have added novelty 
deliberately. % Part 1, Ch. rx, #18. 
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this beginning is derived all philosophy.’”’ To Hobbes all pleasure origi- 
nates in a stirring of the animal spirits through appetite. He regards 
agitation as a condition both to delight and to the good life. Indeed he 
considers agitation so important that he can say, “As for those Objects, 
if there be any such, which do not at all stir the mind, we are said to 
contemn them.’”* Elsewhere, he declares, ‘For as to have no Desire, is 
to be Dead: so to have weak Passions is Dulnesse.’** Opposed to the 
wasted life of dead desire is the happy state of lively appetite and eager 
motion in men of animated passions. As a chief incentive to the passion 
of curiosity, novelty thus has an undisputed place as a contributor to 
man’s well-being. 

Addison’s approach to Hobbes’s reasoning is frequently obvious. Thus 
in the papers on the Imagination, he explains pleasure in novelty as a 
satisfaction of our desire for new knowledge. 

[The] new or uncommon raises a Pleasure in the Imagination because it fills the 
Soul with an Agreeable Surprise, gratifies its Curiosity, and gives it an Idea of 
which it was not before possest.** 


The Creator has “annexed a secret Pleasure to the Idea of anything that 
is mew or uncommon,” he goes on to say: 

that he might encourage us in the Pursuit after Knowledge, and engage us to 
search into the Wonder of his Creation; for every new Idea brings such a Pleasure 
along with it, as rewards any Pains we have taken in its Acquisitions, and con- 
sequently serves as a Motive to put us upon fresh Discoveries." 


Again, like Hobbes, Addison values agitation, and finds variety a natu- 
ral foe to lethargy: 

We are quickly tired with looking upon Hills and Vallies, where everything con- 
tinues fixt and settled—but find our Thoughts a little agitated and relieved at 
the Sight of such Objects as are ever in Motion, and sliding away from beneath 
the Eye of the Beholder.” 


Perhaps these words “agitated and relieved” hold much of the clue to 
Addison’s feeling for novelty as a means to esthetic delight and as an 
agency for good. Objects either in nature or art which excite this pleas- 
ure have, he says, “a kindly Influence on the Body, as well as the Mind.” 
They clear and brighten the imagination, tend to disperse grief and 
melancholy, and put the animal spirits in agreeable motion. When we 
are wearied with the monotony of life, the new comes as a diversion 
and refreshment, “taking off from that satiety we are apt to complain 
of,’ in our ordinary entertainments. This, we may assume, enlivens 


7 Ibid. %8 The Elements of Philosophy (Molesworth, 1, 410). 
29 Leviathan, 1, viii (Molesworth, 11, 62). % The Spectator, No. 412. 
" Tbid., No. 413. ® Tbid., No. 412. % Tbid., No. 411. * Tbid., No. 412. 
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vital motions, producing a healthful physiological response interacting 
with the spiritual. 

The French formalistic critics, for all their tendency toward dogma- 
tism and the mechanical approach, were not without an interest in 
psychological effects, and one of the causes of esthetic response they 
noted was novelty. Sanction of novelty is to be found in Rapin, wh 
declared that in order to “‘render the Narration more insinuating, de 
lightful, and surprising, the Poet must confound the natural order of 
times and things,” and who said further that in an epic “the Nar- 
ration must be delightsom; not only by the variety of the things it 
relates, but likewise by the variety of the numbers.” The end of poetry 
is delight, explains Rapin, and on this account “it labours to move the 
Passions, all whose motions are delightful; because nothing is more 
sweet to the soul than agitation, it pleases itself in changing the Objects 
to satisfie the immensitie of its desires.’’” 

To Le Possu novelty is important in both tragedy and epic, but par- 
ticularly in the epic. He uses the terms admirable and marvellous with 
reference to the great, but more frequently with application to the new, 
surprising, or even miraculous. The epic poet, he tells us, must make 
probable “what is divine and surprising.’’** The action of an epic poem 
is related, “after a probable, diverting, and surprising manner.*® “The 
Passion that seems most peculiar to this kind of Poem is Admiration— 
We admire with Joy things that surprise us pleasingly, and we admire 
with Terrour and grief such things as terrifie and make us sad.’”° In his 
chapter ‘Of the Admirable or the Marvelous,” le Bossu shows explic- 
itly that by the admirable, or marvellous, he means the new or novel: 
“We never admire anything but what appears extraordinary, and out 
of the common Road.’ “Machines” (the introduction of the gods in 
epic) le Bossu vigorously defends, and two out of the three ways gods 
may properly act in an heroic poem are designated as “Miraculous and 
Extraordinary.” The marvellous has a much less secure place in tragedy 


* Rene Rapin,“Reflections on Aristotle’s Poesie,’’ The Whole Critical Works of Monsieur 
Rapin, translated by Many Hands (London, 1706), nm, 88. 

% Tbid., x, 89.—Rapin, however, like Hobbes—and like Aristotle too—warns against 
the improbable. The surprising and the wonderful must be made subordinate to what is 
natural and credible, Ibid., x, 94. 37 Tbid., vit, 141. 

%8 Treatise of the Epick Poem. Translation (London, 1695). Bk. 1, Ch. 1, p. 5. 

% Tbid., Bk. 1, Ch. m1, p. 6. 

 Tbid., Bk. m1, Ch. rx, p. 140. In another place, he says “Joy and Admiration are most 
essential to it [epic]’”’ (Bk. 1, Ch. m, p. 5). 

“! Bossu is, indeed, basing his case for Admiration on Aristotle (Poetics) and on Horace 
(Art of Poetry), both of whom he cites (Bk. m1, Ch. vm, pp. 138, 139). 

® Tbid., Bk. v, Ch. m1, pp. 222-223. 
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than in epic, le Bossu holds. “Machines” have little, if any, right in 
tragedy; but an epic without the surprising and extraordinary would be 
no epic. 

Dryden, like le Bossu, finds wonder and admiration important to 
esthetic effect, but sees more place for the wonderful in drama. Thus, 
though he is undoubtedly echoing le Bossu when he declares, “To invent 
therefore a probability and make it wonderful, is the most difficult un- 
dertaking in the art of poetry,’ he is at the time discussing tragedy, 
and his application is as much to tragedy as to epic. Elsewhere he writes: 
“To cause admiration is, indeed, the proper and adequate design of an 
Epic Poem, and in that he [Homer] has excelled even Virgil.’ Enchant- 
ments and magic in heroic poetry, dramatic or epic, Dryden defends on 
the ground that anything which is a part of popular belief is fit subject 
for poetry. The great poets have effectively introduced such materials 
for the sake of heightened imaginative effect.“ They please for their 
freshness and variety. Dryden, as did du Fresnoye before him,“ accepted 
variety as an indispensable means to poetic effect. The plots of French 
plays are too much alike to please. How can their barrenness be cried 
up “above the variety and copiousness” of the English?” As compared 
with a simple regular plot, it is “infinitely pleasing to be led in a laby- 
rinth of design,’’** provided the variety become not a confused mass of 
accidents. In The Dedication of the Spanish Friar, Dryden defends him- 
self for breaking “‘a rule for the sake of variety.’ 

John Dennis, who has been designated as a follower of Hobbes and a 


“ Preface to Troilus and Cressida, Ker, 1, 209. 

“ Examen Poeticum, Ker, 11, 12. An Essay of Heroic Plays, Ker, 1, 153. 

46 Du Fresnoye’s Art of Painting contains little on the subject of novelty; even so there 
is a clear recognition of the claims of the fresh and the varied. Lines 434 and 435 contain 
this statement: “Bodies of diverse natures, which are aggrouped (or combined) together, 
are agreeable and pleasant to the sight.”’ De Piles, in his notes on Du Fresnoye, develops 
the point in the direction of novelty. His illustration is, ““As flowers, fruits, animals, skins, 
sattins, velvets, beautiful flesh, works of silver, armours, instruments of music, ornaments 
of ancient sacrifices, and many other pleasing diversities which may present themselves 
to the painter’s imagination.” “It is most certain,”’ he continues, “that the diversity of 
objects recreates the sight .. . ” For, “Experience teaches us, that the eye grows weary 
with poring perpetually on the same thing; not only on pictures, but even on nature itself 
—Thus to content and fill the eye of the understanding, the best authors have had the. 
address to sprinkle their works with pleasing digressions, with which they recreate the 
minds of the readers” (Scott and Saintsbury, xvm, 474). 

47 An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Ker, 1, 70. 4 Ker, 1, 73. 

* Ker, 1, p. 249. Cf. Gildon: “An English Audience will never be pleas’d with a dry, 
Jejune and formal Method [that] excludes Variety, as the Religious observation of the 
Rules of Aristotle does” [“Modern Poets against the Ancients” (1694), Durham, Critical 
Essays of the XVIIIth Century, pp. 16-17]. 
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predecessor of Addison,*° emphasized novelty in terms that suggest 
both Aristotle and Hobbes and link him with the theory of Addison. 
To Dennis the height of esthetic pleasure is attained through passion, 
particularly the passion of admiration. The way to passion is through 
agitation, and one of the principal means to agitation is novelty. In his 
Remarks upon PRINCE ARTHUR he writes: 
For the Mind does not care for dwelling too long upon an Object, but loves to 
pass from one thing to another; because such a Transition keeps it from languish- 
ing, and gives it more Agitation. Now Agitation only can give it Delight. For 
Agitation not only keeps it from mortifying Reflections, which it naturally has 
when it is not shaken, but gives it a Force which it had not before, and the 
Consciousness of its own Force delights it. Besides that every large incident 
gives fresh Surprise.” 
Applying this principle to the epic, Dennis declares: “It is impossible 
that any pleasure can be very great that is not at the same time sur- 
prizing. I speak of Pleasures of the Mind.’ Dennis would prescribe limi- 
tations, however, within which surprising incidents can be effective: 
Now that Surprize alone which is admirable, may be said to be proper to Epick 
Poetry. And Aristotle has formally declared, in the ninth Chapter of his Treatise 
of Poetry, that that Surprize is the most admirable, which flows from Incidents 
that spring from one another contrary to our Expectations.® 
It may be said that surprise is not necessarily related to novelty, but 
Dennis’s wording indicates novelty; the surprising and novel are to him 
essentially one. Moreover, in some of his phrasing Dennis anticipates 
Addison’s description of novelty as “taking off from that Satiety we are 
apt to complain of,” through enabling the mind at every instant to pass 
to something new without being made to “dwell too long and waste 
itself on any particular Object.’™ 

It is not without interest to introduce here the ideas of three rather 
obscure seventeenth-century authors of treatises on the passions. The 
first of these is Thomas Wright, whose pious and somewhat lugubrious 
dissertation on the passions appeared in 1601." Since Wright’s main 
interest is to provide the unwary with convenient recipes for avoiding 
pitfalls of the principal dangerous passions, it is not strange that he 
finds the passion of curiosity generally reprehensible—a sort of unholy 
lust for the new.® 


5 By J. G. Robertson, op. cit., pp. 243 ff. 

% Ch. vi, p. 145.—I am using a photostat of the first edition, 1696, in the British Mu- 
seum library. 8 Tbid., p. 177. 8 Tbid.,p.179. , ™ The Spectator, No. 413. 

% Thomas Wright, The Passions of the Minde in General (London, 1601). I am using the 
1630 edition (London, Printed by Miles Flesher .. . to be sold by Robert Davolman). 

5 “Nothing is so curious and thirsty after knowledge of dark and obscure matters,” 
says Wright, “as the nature of man.” This same thirst leads him to crave the new and the 
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Caught off guard, however, Wright reveals a quite definite acceptance 

of variety as a means to pleasure. In a cellar, Wright points out, there 
may be a variety of excellent wine, so that our taste may be delighted 
with the perfection of wine and the varieties of wine. 
In like manner in all the objects of delight, we may find a certain intension of 
goodnesse; and a certain extension and both these... exceedingly increase 
pleasure and delight: for the intension filleth satiateth the soule, and the ex- 
tension or varietie taketh away a certain distastfull loathesomenesse which one 
kind of uniforme pleasure draweth with it.” 


Edward Reynolds, writing nearly fifty years later, contemporaneously 
with Hobbes, presents a more comprehensive account of novelty. Like 
Hobbes and Aristotle Reynolds regards desire, or appetite, as the main- 
spring of human action. Among the chief manifestations of desire are 
admiration and our natural craving for the unusual and strange. This 
passion is sometimes reprehensible, the attractions of the merely nove! 
obscuring the claims of the more wonderful objects of every-day crea- 
tion.** Reynolds is a preacher, and, like Wright, must enforce his moral 
lesson. Yet for all his moral bias, he is Aristotelian in his general attitude 
that control, not repression, is desirable. He would not, he tells us ex- 
plicitly, make all passion a sickness, thus reducing the mind to a “‘sense- 
lesse A pathie, condemning all life of Passion, as Waves which serve 
onely to tosse and trouble Reason.’ It is not inconsistent in Reynolds, 
therefore, having had his say about the dangers of low curiosity and 
admiration, to present a more positive view: 

Now besides those naturall causes of Delight there is . . . one more, to Wit, the 
Change and Variety of good things, which the diversity of our natures and in- 
clinations, and the emptinesse of such things as we seek Delight from, doth 
occasion, where Nature is simple and uncompounded, there one and the same 
operation is always pleasant; but where there is a mixed and various Nature, 
and diversity of Faculties, unto which doe belong diversity of inclinations, there 





curious. The craze of “nice London Dames” for various fantastical and strange dishes, 
and for fruits and vegetables out of season at fabulous prices, can be ascribed to nothing 
less than a “gluttonous curiosity”; likewise is the taste for “curious gardens, sundry 
fashions of apparell, glorious buildings’”—all “‘off-springs of curious pride’”’ (Jbid., pp. 314, 
316). 57 Tbid., p. 293. 

58 We are too much inclined, Reynolds says, to ignore those works which show the 
greatest power of our Creator, “fixing our Admiration onely on those Pictures and unusual 
Novelties, which though for their rareness they are most strange, yet for their nature 
are less worthy.” Prodigies we marvel at; but “None looketh with wonder on the Sunne, 
but in an Eclipse; no eye gazeth on the Moone, but in her Travell: so naturell it is with 
men, to admire things New than Common” [A Treatise of the Passions and Faculties of 
the Soul of Man (London, 1640). I am using the 1650 edition printed by F. N. for Robert 
Bostock and George Badger]. 5 Op. cit., p. 47. 
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changes doe minister Delight: as amongst learned men, variety of studies; and 
with luxurious men, variety of pleasures.® 


This, Reynolds explains, can be traced to the fact that there are no 
earthly pursuits that “bring not a Satiety along with them.” Hence it 
is that “change and variety doe refresh Nature, and are in stead of a 
rest unto it.” Change and variety not only delight and refresh us, but 
they add to knowledge and the fullness of life; the new and the unex- 
pected please “because they surprize us, representing a kinde of strange- 
nesse unto the minde, whereby it is enlarged and enriched.’”™ 

Making application of novelty to esthetics, Reynolds shows that 
poetry has ever been a better teacher than discourses grounded in na- 
ture and reason, since it originates in, and appeals to, man’s restless 
imagination, which displays itself in a “continual varietie of Dreames 
and other Fancies.” So that, altogether, ‘“‘Poeticall Fictions, fabulous 
Transmutations, high Metaphors, and Rhetorical] Allegories’’—all, it 
will be observed, owing much of their charm to strangeness and variety— 
are “things of excellent use, and ornament in speech.” 

Following Hobbes, Walter Charleton names curiosity as the most 
important of all the passions,® and like Hobbes relates it to novelty and 
delight: 

When the image of any new and strange object is presented to the Soul, and gives 
her hope of knowing somewhat that she knew not before; instantly she admireth 
it, as different from all things she hath already known; and in the same instant 
entertains an appetite to know it better, which is called Curiosity or desire of 
Knowledge. 

Now this passion is reducible to delight, because Curiosity is delight: and so by 
consequence is Novelty too...® 


Charleton associates the imagination (fancy) with novelty. “By Imagi- 
nation,” he writes, “we conceive of some certain similitude in objects 
really unlike and pleasurably confound them in discourse,’’ which by 
its unexpected fineness and allusion surprises the reader.® To the fancy 
(imagination) poems owe their extravagance—that is the rarity of their 


© Tbid., pp. 211-212. 61 Jbid., pp. 212-214. 

® Tbid., pp. 20-22. It is interesting to find Reynolds ascribing poetry and its pleasures 
to the imagination: “Imagination and Fancy, either in our selves or other Men, is many 
times, the foundation of Delight . .. Hence . . . Men are delighted with Mythologies and 
Poeticall Fables . . . because all these and other the like, are either the fruit or food of the 
Imagination” (pp. 215-216). 

* Walter Charleton, Natural History of the Passions (London, printed by T. N. for 
James Magnes in Russell Street, 1674), p. 88. * Ibid., pp. 87-88. 

% Tbid., p. 89. 

6 Two Discourses I. Concerning the Different Wits of Men: II. Of the Mysterie of Vintners 
(London, printed by R. W. for William Whitwood, 1669), Discourse 1, pp. 20-21. 
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invention. Hence in poetry fancy must be preéminent over judgment: 
“In Poets, both Phansie and Judgement are required; but Phansie 
ought to have the upper hand, because all Poems, of what sort soever, 
please chiefly by Novelty.’’*’ Charleton is here echoing, virtually para- 
phrasing, Hobbes. His casual adoption of the idea shows how firm a 
place novelty was gaining in seventeenth century esthetics. 

While there is no direct proof that Addison had read either Wright or 
Reynolds or Charleton, a number of parallel ideas, especially in Rey- 
nolds, invite comparison. Moreover, Addison’s essay on wit and his fre- 
quent disquisitions on the various passions, such as jealousy, ambition, 
hope, suggest that he would be keenly interested in treatises on wit and 
the passions. At any rate he had obviously become heir to a tradition 
to which such works contributed. 

Because Longinus effectively entered French and English criticism 
only after Boileau’s translation (1674), it is logical to notice his influ- 
ence here. The idea of novelty appears in a modest way in Longinus, and 
Boileau, in his notes and translation, makes it of considerable promi- 
nence.** Perusing Longinus Addison would have read this statement: 


... but our imaginations often pass beyond the bounds of space, and if we 
survey our life on every side and see how much more it everywhere abounds in 
what is striking, and great, and beautiful, we shall soon discern the purpose of 
our birth.** 


If we substitute movel for striking in this passage, we have Addison’s 
three sources of esthetic pleasure. Longinus is at this point dealing with 
great and violent objects, such as the Danube and the Ocean, the 
Heavens at night, volcanoes; but it appears to be novelty as much as 
grandeur that gives these objects their appeal. Moreover, in Boileau’s 
translation of Longinus, which he certainly used, Addison would have 
found a passage which Rhys Roberts translates, 


87 Tbid., p. 25. 

68 Boileau, himself, had something to say of variety. Dennis noticed this, translated it 
for his readers, and made use of it as a text for his harangue on Blackmore’s lack of variety. 
Dennis’s version of Boileau’s passage (Art of Poetry, 1, ll. 69-78) is as follows: “Would 
you deserve the Approbation of the Publick? In Writing diversifie your Stile incessantly: 
Too equal and too uniform a manner, shines to no purpose, and inclines us to sleep. 
Rarely are those Authors read who are born to plague us, and who appear always whineing 
in the same ungrateful Tone. Happy the man who can so command his Voice, as to pass, 
without any Constraint, from that which is grave, to that which is moving, and from 
that which is pleasant, to that which is severe and solemn.” Upon this Dennis comments, 
“Thus has Boileau prescribed Variety, both for the Stile and Subject” (Remarks upon 
PRINCE ARTHUR, pp. 148-149). 

*° On the Sublime, translated by W. Rhys Roberts (Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1899). Second edition, 1907. Section xxxv, p. 135. 
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The effect of elevated language upon an audience is not persuasion but transport. 
At every time and in every way imposing speech, with the spell it throws over 
us, prevails over that which aims at persuasion and gratification.” 


rendered by Boileau thus: 


Car il ne persuade pas proprement, mais il ravit, il transporte, et produit en 
nous une certaine admiration mélée d’étonnement et de surprise, qui est toute 
autre chose que de plaire seulement, ou de persuader.” 


Boileau has introduced the word admiration, and has definitely linked it 
with the surprising and astonishing. 

And still further, Addison could have found in the Preface to the 1674 
edition—did find without doubt, for he in one place praises Boileau’s 
comments on Longinus™—these words: 


I] faut donc entendre par sublime, dans Longin, I’extraordinaire, le surprenant, 
et comme je l’ai traduit, le merveilleux, dans le discours.” 


Boileau has here transmuted into prevailing French terms the Longinus 
sublime. In the text he had supplied the word admiration; here he rounds 
out his list of Gallic equivalents with “extraordinary,” “surprising,” and 
“marvellous.” 

Addison was much under the spell of Longinus. He quoted and cited 
him constantly. His critical theory was obviously much influenced by 
the liberal doctrines of the great Greek. Had he read none of the writers 
we have just cited, he could have derived his principle of novelty from 
the Bolivan Pert Hupsons.™ But this, too, might be said of another 
philosophic critic whom Addison had certainly read and whose ideas, 


% Tbid., Section 1, p. 43. 

" (Euores Complétes de Boileau, par Charles Antoine Gidel, 5 vols. (Paris, 1870—73), 
mz, 450. 

™ The Guardian, No. 117 (July 25, 1713), Bohn, rv, 225. “Looking over the late edition 
of Monsieur Boileau’s works, I was much pleased with the article which he had added to 
his notes on the translation of Longinus.”’ 78 Gidel, m1, 442. 

% Tt is true that Longinus on occasion speaks against novelty. Thus at the close of his 
discussion of “frigidity’’ in Greek writers, he declares, ‘‘all these ugly and parasitical 
growths arise in literature from a single cause, that pursuit of novelty in the expression 
of ideas which may be regarded as the fashionable craze of the day” (Roberts, v, 53). 
Eisewhere, he condones the fabulous in poetry, but condemns it in oratory (Jbid., 89). 
The cases where he speaks favorably of variety, especially in style, decidedly overbalance 
those containing objections, however. Variety through the use of figures is commended 
in Sections xx, xxi, xxx; in Section xxxtv, variety is named as one of the merits of 
Hyperides; in Section xxrv, the changing of singulars to plurals, and of plurals to singulars 
is sanctioned as contributing to surprise. The censure of novelty in Section v is qualified 
by the explanation that it is the excess not the judicial use that is condemned. Such virtues 
as “variations and hyperboles” may become vices in the hands of the indiscriminate, 
Longinus explains. i 
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for various reasons, he must have found unusually congenial: namely de 
Baltazar Gracian.” 

There is nowhere in writers preceding Addison a more decisive state- 
ment of the principle of novelty than is to be found in Gracian’s E/ 
Criticon. The situation in the opening chapters is peculiarly adapted to 
a development of the idea. Andrenio, mouthpiece of Gracian in expres- 
sing frank enthusiasm for the wonders of the universe, has been reared 
in a cave, and has only now been permitted to see the world. The 
chapter in which his experience is recorded is entitled The Grand Theatre 
of the Universe. To Andrenio everything is new and glorious. “I admire 
the heavens, I admire the earth, I admire the sea, I admire everything 
together and everything separately,”’ declares the susceptible young 
man.”* And Critile envies him for partaking of a pleasure which the 
first man must have known: “to see as a new thing, the grandeur, the 
beauty, the harmony, the firmness and the variety of this grandly 
created machine.”’ Men ought not to be afraid to admire, Gracian says, 
for “if admiration is the child of ignorance, it has its recompense in that 
it is the mother of pleasure.” The chief source of admiration, the author 
specifically states, is novelty: 

That which raises admiration is the new, in nature as well as in art; that which 
was regarded yesterday with ravishment is considered today with coldness; it 
is not that the object has lost its merit, it is only that it is no longer new.”” 
There is nothing surprising then in Andrenio’s pleasure, Gracian ex- 
plains: 

If little objects charm by their novelty, if one admires a pearl and a diamond 
when they have anything extraordinary about them, one must not be astonished 
to see Andrenio in admiration at his first view of the stars, the moon, and the 
sun, at sight of the countryside and the sky, equally bedeckt with flowers and 
stars.78 

Like Gracian’s Andrenio, Addison found much to wonder at in the 


% Addison mentions Gracian in The Spectator, 409: “Gratian very often recommends 
the fine Taste ...,”’ also in No. 293, where he cites the Spanish philosopher on how to 
advance at court. The first reference is made with El Criticon in mind no doubt, the 
second is specifically to El Oraculo Manual, translated into English in 1685 and again 
in 1694, with editions in 1702 and 1705 as well. 

7 Gracian y Morales, Baltasar, Le Criticon, Traduit de l’Espagnol en Francois (Paris, 
1696), p. 18. The book was written in 1651. ™ Tbid., p. 28. 

78 Tbid.—Passages containing corroborative evidence may be easily added. See pp. 
29-32. Cf. also: “Invention marks a fruitfulness of wit. . . . Novelty is insinuant, and if it 
be happy, it sets a double value on what is good. In matters that concern judgment it is 
dangerous, because it runs upon Paradoxes; in knacks of subtlety it is laudable; and if 
novelty and invention jump well together they are plausible’ [Oraculo Manual y Arte 
Prudencia (1647). Translated into English as The Courtiers Manual (London, 1685), 
Sec. 283]. 
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works of nature. Novelty was a continual cause of his admiration. Thus 
he took pleasure in prying into the world of wonders opened to the 
human eye through the microscope, which every moment furnished 
fresh surprises and new materials for reflection.”* He found even greater 
satisfaction in thinking upon the “variety of worlds and suns placed 
one above another” in the immensities of the heavens.*° It was novelty 
as much as greatness that led him, in The Spacious Firmament on High, 
from contemplation of the marvels of the solar creation to poetic com- 
position.* 

In his accounts of his travels, Addison shows over and over the value 
he places on novel, varied scenes. He found Fontainebleau more pleasing 
than Versailles, because it presented nature in her more wild, irregular 
aspects; here was a place where the eye was delighted with a “fine variety 
of savage prospects.”® At Versailles, in contrast, all was well ordered, 
artificial—from the carefully grouped, polished statues to the man- 
made whimsical fountains. At Lake Geneva, Addison reports his de- 
light in the ‘wonderful variety of beautiful prospects” afforded by the 
distant mountains.* In crossing the Apennines, he found the fatigue of 
the journey “very agreeably relieved by the variety of scenes.”™ A 
voyage down the Inn river became one of the pleasantest in the world 
because of “the variety of pleasing scenes”’ in its course. 

The elements of surprise and wonder are with Addison indispensable 
to great narrative literature. In his critique of Paradise Lost he is never 
through praising Milton for the novelty and variety of his incidents and 
characters.™ Homer, says Addison, outshines all other poets not only ia 
“the Variety, but also in the Novelty of his Characters.” It would ap- 
pear, however, that Milton has surpassed even Homer in this respect. 
For where Homer, as well as Virgil, portrayed Greeks and Romans 
known to them and their countrymen, Milton, working in the regions of 
Hell and Heaven and the newly created Earth, has given us characters 
wholly new. Adam and Eve, particularly, excel the persons of the older 
epics in this respect: 

Man and Woman in the highest Innocence and Perfection ... are not orly 
more magnificent, but more new than any Characters either in Virgil or Homer, 
or indeed in the whole circle in Nature.™ 


“Surprise is so much the Life of Stories that every one aims at it who 
endeavours to please by telling them,”’ says Addison, in Spectator No. 


1 The Tatler, No. 119. 

8° Ibid. See also The Guardian, 103, and The Spectator, No. 393. 

81 The Spectator, No. 465. 8 The Guardian, No. 101. 

83 Remarks on Italy, Greene, 11, 339. “ Remarks on Italy, Greene, 11, 217. 
85 The Spectator, No. 267. 86 The Spectator, No. 273. 
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538. Milton’s story is filled with “surprizing incidents” and “astonish- 
ing Circumstances.”*’ “Everything that is truly great and astonishing 
has a place in it.”’** Satan is a marvelous creation. His roaming upon 
the frontiers of “Creation. .. strikes the Imagination with something 
astonishingly great and wild.” Here and in the paragraphs that follow, 
Addison reveals as well as anywhere in all his writings the quality of 
his own imaginative appreciation of poetry, particularly of Milton’s, 
and of the way strangeness blends with beauty and sublimity in ex- 
alted esthetic experience. Recounting Satan’s explorations of the outer 
‘ wall of the universe, and his discovery of the wide gap which led into 
Creation, Addison writes: 
His Sitting upon the Brink of the Passage and taking a Survey of the whole 
Face of Nature, that appeared to him new and fresh in all its Beauties, with 
the Simile illustrating this Circumstance, fills the mind of the Reader with as 
surprising and glorious an Idea as any that arises in the whole Poem.** 


Such scenes are most proper and peculiar to the epic, in that they 
strike the reader with “Admiration.” This is “the most pleasing Passion 

¥ that can rise in the Mind of Man.’ It is the product of the marvelous 
plus the probable. Addison makes much of the doctrine of the probable. 
The marvelous—hence, grandeur, novelty, surprise—are necessary to 
true epic effect: that which is merely probable “differs Nothing from a 


true History,” and that which is merely marvelous “is no better than 
a Romance.” Only that which is wonderful, but at the same time plau- 
sible is worthy the dignified name of epic. For the “‘great Secret . . . of 
Heroick Poetry, is to relate such Circumstances as may produce in the 
Reader at the same Time both Belief and Astonishment.”™ 
Thus, throughout Addison’s writings, there occurs a generally con- 
sistent view of novelty as a source of esthetic delight. This delight has 
its basis in a sort of physiological response in which the “animal spirits” 
“are quickened and the whole man is toned up and refreshed. Novelty is 
a sure relief from a stultifying ennui and a source of that agitation of 
mind which Addison, in common with Hobbes and Dennis before him 


87 Tbid., No. 267. 88 Tbid., No. 315. 

8° Tbid., No. 3i5. Satan’s flight between the several worlds lying at every side, and the 
appearance of the Sun are, Addison declares, “‘set forth in all the Wantonness of a luxuriant 
Imagination” (Jbid., No. 315). %© The Spectator, No. 315. 

% Probability with Addison did not mean literal truth or even possibility. It was enough 
that the poet keep within the range of popular belief or received opinion. In this, he was in 
harmony with Hobbes (see page 1117 above) and with Dryden’s expressed dictum in An 
Essay of Heroic Plays (Ker, 1, 153). In the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Aeneid, Addison 
explains, such fables as those of the Sirens and Polyphemus and of various miracles per- 
formed by the gods would have been possible according to the “opinions of Mankind that 
prevailed in the Age” (The Spectator, No. 315). 
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and with Du Bos after him, holds to be essential to esthetic response. 
Addison was clearly not the originator of the conception of novelty; nor 
is it probable that he owed the idea to any one source. He could have 
found it in some form in a number of important writers from Aristotle 
and Longinus to Dryden and Dennis, particularly in Hobbes and Gra- 
cian. It is apparent that by the time Addison wrote of it the principle of 
novelty as a cause of esthetic pleasure was more widely recognized than 
has been generally supposed. In the essay on the imagination we find an 
attempt to rationalize this pleasure and to place it in proper relationship 
to other esthetic pleasures. What had before been casual and incidental, 
he deliberately attempts to codify into a sort of system, more of a sketch 
than a completed whole, but still one with definition and boundaries. 
Moreover, Addison does that which only Gracian and, to an extent, 
Longinus and Reynolds had done: he gives full attention to novelty in 
nature, thus widening the sphere of esthetic speculation and helping 
open the way to those phases of romantic critical philosophy which gave 
ever more emphasis to “strangeness added to beauty.” 


CLARENCE DEWITT THORPE 
University of Michigan 


% Professor Samuel H. Monk’s remark about the mission of sublimity applies with 
equal force to novelty: “‘One of the missions of the sublime was to help art escape from 
the neo-classicist’s nature, and to establish it on a conception of nature that included the 
very irregularity and vastness from which the orthodox speculation of the Enlightenment 
instinctively shrank” [The Sublime in XVIII Century England (New York, Modern 
Language Association of America, 1935), p. 67]. 











LXXIV 
HUME AND THE THEORY OF TRAGEDY 


EHIND nearly all English literary criticism, particularly that re- 
lating to the Neo-classic drama, lies the Poetics of Aristotle. Some 
writers have been greatly affected by this epochal work; others have 
come under its sphere of influence to a lesser degree. However, there are 
few authors of importance upon whom the Poetics has failed to make 
some profound and enduring impression. Despite the fact that its influ- 
ence permeates all English literature, excessive emphasis is laid some- 
times upon the effect of Aristotle’s teachings, to the detriment of such 
prominent critics as Horace, Vida, Trissino, Giraldi, Boileau, and Fon- 
tenelle. This applies especially to commentators on Hume. Indeed, the 
Scottish philosopher, historian, and critic subscribed to the majority of 
Aristotle’s tenets, but the doctrines of Tully, Horace, Boileau, and Cor- 
neille made an equally impressive and indelible imprint upon his mind. 
Although Hume deals with tragedy rather thoroughly, his treatment 
is eclipsed by the work of Corneille and of the immortal Greek master 
both in minuteness and depth. Moreover, he does not adhere to the 
Aristotelian criteria as closely as would generally be imagined, but 
rather takes Aristotle as he is interpreted by the French classical drama- 
tists and critics, for in scarcely any of Hume’s works is the influence of 
the literary men across the Channel more pronounced than in “Of 
Tragedy.” Consequently, it is not difficult to comprehend the reason 
why Hume, despite his great admiration for Aristotle, did not view him 
as being impeccable. This is aptly demonstrated by his utterances on 
the transitory nature of the fame of philosophers. Thus: 


The fame of Cicero flourishes at present; but that of ArtsTor_e is utterly de- 
cayed. LA BruYERE passes the seas, and still maintains his reputation; But 
the glory of MALEBRANCHE is confined to his own nation, and to his own age. 
And Appison, perhaps, will be read with pleasure, when Locxe! shall be en- 
tirely forgotten.” 


In the Poetics, Aristotle states as his first principle, “Epic poetry and 
Tragedy, also Comedy, Dithyrambic poetry, and most flute-playing and 
lyre playing, are all, viewed as a whole, modes of imitation.”* To him 
all kinds of poetry were forms of imitation of human action. Tragedy 
was dramatic imitation of great action, serious and complete, with 


1 Hume is careful to point out that this is no disparagement of Locke’s ability as a phi- 
losopher or writer. 

? David Hume, Essays, Moral, Political, and Literary, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose 
(London, 1898), 1, 5. 

3 “De Poetica,” tr. Ingram Bywater, The Works of Aristotle, ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 
1924), x1, 1447. No pagination. 
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J. Frederick Doering 1131 


proper elaboration and embellishment. Hume recognizes these facts, 
but for him imitation has a far more extensive connotation; conse- 
quently, he advocates not only the copying of human actions, but also 
the imitation of such outstanding models of antiquity as Homer, Vergil, 
Ovid, Lucretius, and Cicero. This was also advised not only by other 
English critics of the eighteenth century, such as Pope,‘ Blackwell,’ and 
Johnson,® but by a host of other admirers of earlier Mediterranean 
culture and art, including Bruni, Minturno, Scaliger, and Jonson.’ 

But Hume’s regard for the classical drama of France surpasses even 

his admiration for the productions of Greece and Rome. In “Of Civil 
Liberty,” after he has expounded his hypothesis that the arts flourish 
best under a popular form of government, he states: 
But the most eminent instance of the flourishing of learning in absolute govern- 
ments, is that of FRANCE, which scarcely ever enjoyed any established liberty, 
and yet has carried the arts and sciences as near perfection as any other nation. 
The ENGLIsH are, perhaps, greater philosophers, the ITALIans better painters 
and musicians; the RoMANs were greater orators: But the FreNncu are the only 
people, except the GrEEks, who have been at once philosophers, poets, orators, 
historians, painters, architects, sculptors, and musicians. With regard to the 
stage, they have excelled even the Greeks, who have far excelled the ENGLISH. 
And in common life, they have, in a great measure, perfected that art, the 
most useful and agreeable of any, l’Art de Vivre, the art of society and con- 
versation.® 


Dryden found it expedient to imitate the French in many respects, 
particularly in his dramatic productions, because he knew that they had 
adhered more stringently to the rules expounded by Aristoile than had 
the English, with the possible exceptions of Daniel and Greville. The 
fact that he was obliged to admit certain excellences in French plays 
must have irked Dryden considerably for, in “An Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy,” he has Neander depreciate the work of Corneille: 


Corneille himself, their arch-poet, what has he produced except The Liar? and 
you know how it cried up in France; but when it came upon the English stage, 
though well translated, and that part of Dorant acted to so much advantage 
as I am confident it never received in its own country, the most favourable to 
it would not put it in competition with many of Fletcher’s or Ben Jonson’s.* 


‘ Alexander Pope, An Essay on Criticism, ll. 118-140. 

5 Blackwell’s comments on Trissino reveal, nevertheless, that he deplored servile imita- 
tion of the ancients. See Thomas Blackwell, An Enquiry into the Life and Writings of 
Homer (London, 1735), p. 32 ff. 

* In spite of the fact that Johnson’s remarks sometimes identify him with the cult of 
original genius, his own practice is sufficient to prove that he endorsed the imitation of 
ancient writers, his verse satires being imitations of Juvenal. 

7H. L. Snuggs, Classical Theory and Practice in the Comedies of Ben Jonson (Duke 
University Master’s thesis; Durham, N. C., 1928), p. 35. * Hume, Essays, 1, 159. 

® The Works of John Dryden, ed. John Mitford (New York, 1854), 1, 237-239. See also 
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Turning to a direct analysis of Hume’s theory of tragedy, we find 
Hume expressing astonishment at the pleasure an audience derives 
from the disagreeable passions in a well-written tragedy.'® As do Aris- 
totle™ and Corneille,* Hume reminds his readers that tragedy is an 
imitation; hence, it is very agreeable. He also states emphatically that a 
mixture of sentiments has a greater tendency to delight the spectators 
than those of a particular type: “The more they (spectators) are touched 
and affected, the more they are delighted with the spectacle.” 

This naturally brings Hume to the point where a consideration of 
the Aristotelian catharsis is requisite. Milton believed in purging the 
mind of pity and fear; “that is, to temper and reduce them to a just 
measure with a kind of delight.” Corneille maintained that the theory 
of the purgation of pity and fear together with admiration was the most 
tenable; whereas Lessing and Winckelmann believed in the puri- 
fication of the tragedy."* Hume evidently inclines toward the purgation 
theory, which several eminent modern scholars and critics favour,!” but 
‘le grand philosophe’ of Scotland goes one step farther, after the fashion 
of Lord Kames,"* and includes all disagreeable passions. In this he may 
have been partially influenced by Corneille, but this conjecture cannot 
be proven. Hume says, however, that as soon as the uneasy passions 
cease to operate, the piece is ended, and that “one scene full of joy and 
contentment and security is the utmost that any composition of this 
kind can bear; and it is sure always to be the concluding one.”!* Thus 
our Critic disposes of this annoying problem. 

Hume next attacks the problem, which L’Abbé Dubos and Fontenelle 
had endeavored to solve, of the elimination of lethargy and indolence 
from the tragedy. Hume apparently agrees with Dubos that this may 





P. Corneille, @uores (Paris, 1862), 1: “Au Lecteur,” “Les Trois Unités,” “‘Discours de la 
Tragédie,” and “Discours de l’utilité et des parties du poéme dramatique.” Dryden must 
have been cognizant of the difficulties arising from the judging of a work from a transla- 
tion, even though it resembles closely the original; yet he condemned Corneille without 
having witnessed the drama on the French stage. 1° Hume, Essays, 1, 258. 

1 See Aristotle’s Poetics, caput. 1447-49, 12 Corneille, Guores, 1, 15. 

3 Hume, op. cit., 1, 258. Hume seems, however, to agree with Scaliger that real tragedy 
is always concerned solely with the serious. See J. C. Scaliger, “Poetices Libri Septem,” 
in Bibliopolio Commeliano (1617), 1, 6. 

4 “Preface to Samson Agonistes,” in English Poems by John Milton, ed. R. C. Browne 
(Oxford, 1877), 1, 204. For another angle of the pity and fear question, see G. G. Trissino, 
Tutte le Opere (Verona, 1729), 1, 95. % Corneille, @uvres, 1, 53. 

48 See G. E. Lessing, Laokoon (London, 1914) or Walter Pater, Renaissance. 

17 See Allan H. Gilbert, “The Aristotelian Catharsis,” in Philosophical Review, xxxv 
(July, 1926), 301 ff. 

18 Lord Kames (Henry Home) claims that Aristotle would confine tragedy too much. 
See An Abridgement of Elements of Criticism, ed. John Frost (N. Y., 1850), pp. 248-249. 

* Hume, Essays, 1, 258. 
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be accomplished to some extent by arousing the passions with any- 
thing from gaming to an execution;*® and with Fontenelle that both 
pleasure and pain should be excited. The critic would add to both of 
these panaceas, nevertheless. He would have both the tragedy and the 
oration swell the hearts of the listener with sympathy—sympathy, the 
ke. note of Hume’s moral philosophy.” 

Hume strikes a “juste milieu” in the matter of the passions. Each 
emotion has its place in his system. By experience and observation, the 
two chief weapons of the philosopher, Hume learned that ‘Too much 
jealousy extinguishes love: Too much difficulty renders us indifferent: 
Too much sickness and infirmity disgusts a selfish and unkind parent.” 
Of course he was aware of the fact that the fiction of the tragedy serves 
to mollify the passions, still he admonished the dramatist to exercise 
extreme caution in the use of jealousy, difficulty, sickness, and the like, 
lest the audience react unfavorably. All the passions, the philosopher 
asserts, are heightened by the force of imagination, the energy of ex- 
pression, the power of numbers, and the charm of imitation; each in 
itself delightful to the mind. The philosopher’s comments on jealousy 
and absence, which are especially illuminating, are quoted in support 
of the contention that he did follow the “‘via media’”’ very consistently.” 
Jealousy is a painful passion; yet without some share of it, the agreeable affec- 
tion of love has difficulty to subsist with its full force and violence. Absence is 
also a great source of complaint among lovers, and gives them the greatest 
uneasiness: Yet nothing is more favourable to their mutual passion than short 
intervals of that kind. And if long intervals often prove fatal, it is only because, 
through time, men are accustomed to them, and they cease to give uneasiness. 
Jealousy and absence in love compose the dolce peccante of the ITALIans, which 
they suppose so essential to all pleasure.™ 


By means of this, too, he points out that “the pleasure, which poets, 
orators, and musicians give us, by exciting grief, sorrow, indignation, 
compassion, is not so extraordinary or paradoxical, as it may at first 
sight appear.’”* 

In his Discours dela Tragédie, Corneille stated, ““Le but du poéte est de 
plaire selon les régles de son art.’ This was quite satisfactory to Hume, 
but both he and the Frenchman went a step farther and added that it 
was the business of the poet to teach. That is why Hume exalted Pope 


% Hume, nevertheless, seems to agree with Giraldi that only illustrious actions have a 
place in tragedy. See G. B. Giraldi Cinthio, Scritti Estetici: De’Romasi, delle Comedie, ¢ 
delle Tragedie, ecc. (Milano, 1864), 1, 6. 

1 Hume, Essays, 1, 261. 2 Tbid., 1, 263-264. % Tbid., 1, 209. 

™ Hume, Essays, 1, 263. Hume points out that the half-finished productions of the 
ancients give pleasure. Cf. K. Jex-Blake, The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art 
(London, 1896), lib. xxxv, cap. 11. % Hume, Essays, 1, 263. 

* Corneille, @uvres, xcv, 16-17. 
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above the rest of his contemporaries, for each line, each word, in Pope’s 
works, is carved and framed with the distinct purpose of having it con- 
vey some moral precept to the reader. Hume and Corneille were not so 
meticulous in this respect; but both demanded that the virtuous be 
rewarded and the wicked punished. Now Aristotle had stated that 
poetry should please the spectators,?” but, beyond intimating that it 
was possible to gain knowledge from the contemplation of a work of 
art,?* had done no more than infer that literature should have a didactic 
purpose.”* This caused Hume and the French classicists great consterna- 
tion, but they finally interpreted the Poetics in practically the same 
manner as had Dryden and Pope. 

Of course Hume believed in strict recognition of the unities. The 
Elizabethan dramatists led by Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, had ig- 
nored the unities whenever they wished to do so. Dryden had accepted 
to some extent the dictum of Corneille that the “Iron Rule” of Aris- 
totle should be observed, but that there should be some liberality in 
the interpretation of it.*° It was this view that Hume adopted as his own. 
It proved to be one of the strongest bonds between Hume and the 
French classical school. 

The essay “Of Tragedy” is really too brief to be a compendium of all 
the rules governing tragedy; therefore, the writer found it necessary to 
limit himself to certain aspects which interested him most, and which 
had not been dealt with completely by Aristotle and other prominent 
critics. One finds Hume, accordingly, dealing with various devices which 
arouse the curiosity and attention of the audience, such as novelty,*! 
the beauties allied with strangeness, and suspense.” The latter artifice 
he considers to have been employed to perfection in Othello. However, 
Hume does not include in any of his treatises such matters as plot, 
peripety, spectacle, or the discovery; all of which Aristotle expounds 
adequately. Incidentally, the Scottish philosopher and critic is careful 
to indicate his acceptance of the “five act rule” and other tenets of the 
Senecan group; but he protests against excessively bloody and horrible 
scenes on the stage, as in Rowe’s The Ambitious Stepmother.* 

J. FREDERICK DoERING 

Anderson College and Theological Seminary 


37 Lane Cooper, An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy (New York, 1922), p. 174. 

%8 See Aristotle, op. cit., cap. 1448. 

%® Compare with the attitude of Piccolomini; see J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary 
Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1908), p. 12. 

* Hume, Essays, m1, 21-22. Cf. Kames, Elements of Criticism, p. 68 ff. 

® Hume, Essays, 1, 262. 

3 David'Hume, Essays and Treatises on Several Subjects (London, 1772), 1, 233. 
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LXXV 


THE UNION OF THE ARTS IN DIE BRAUT 
VON MESSINA 


T has been quite some time since the charge that Schiller’s Braut von 

Messina is a fate-tragedy @ Ja Zacharias Werner was completely dis- 
missed. We can also disregard the mixture of mythologies frowned upon 
by A. W. Schlegel, since in our day mythologies, like universes, threaten 
to become relative. The idea that the Braut is a pure imitation of the 
Greek tragedy, and that its dramatist was following Sophocles par- 
ticularly, has fallen by implication, since attempts to point out the 
sources have gone down into ignoble failure. 

On the other hand, we may today accept the brilliant critical state- 
ment of Wilhelm Dilthey, that the Braut is “das Mittelglied zwischen 
dem antiken Drama und der neuen Form des musikalischen Drama, die 
Wagner in den Nibelungen schuf.”! This idea has been expanded by 
Josef Nadler,? who does not fail to exclaim against the obstinate mis- 
interpretation to which this drama, together with the Jungfrau von 
Orleans, has consistently been subjected. Nadler sees in the Braut the 
culmination of a tendency noticeable in the operatic tones of the Jung- 
frau, a tendency toward the creation of tragedy out of the spirit of music. 

The historical background of the theories that seem to have activated 
Schiller in the writing of his choral drama has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by Konrad Burdach. In his study, “Schillers Chordrama und die 
Geburt des tragischen Stils aus der Musik,’* Burdach carefully traces 
the development of the union of the two arts, drama and music, from 
the beginnings to Schiller’s own time, and claims a high position for 
the Braut in the series of attempts that led to Wagner’s dramas. He goes 
so far as to demand that music be composed for it as Schiller intended. 
On the other hand, Burdach neglects completely one art that stood 
higher in the estimation of Schiller and Goethe than even music itself; 
namely, plastic art, or more properly, “bildende Kunst,”’ which in- 
cluded both painting and sculpture. The art of stage decoration and 
that of the tableau were closely connected with this idea; both played 
a much more important part in the theory and practice of classical 
Weimar than we generally think. Both were far from being merely 
ancillary. Schiller himself wrote what is practically a series of tableaux 


1 Wilhelm Dilthey, Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik (Leipzig, 1933), p. 451. 

* Josef Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und Landschaften (Regensburg, 
1931), m1, 175 ff. 
["* Deutsche Rundschau, ctxt (1910), 232-262, 400-433, and cixm (1910), 91-112; re- 
printed in Vorspiel, m (1926), 116-237. 
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1136 The Union of Arts in “Die Braut von Messina” 


in his Huldigung der Kiinste, and seems not to have regarded this piece 
of ‘“Hoftheater” as beneath his dignity as a dramatist. Goethe devoted 
as much care to his production of his own masques and to the tableaux 
of his dramas as he did to the actual writing of his greatest works. In 
view of the undeniably important parts played by all the arts in the 
Braut von Messina, it is necessary to see them in their proper perspective. 
Cysarz, in his remarkably sympathetic Schiller biography, states the 
full case: “Die Braut von Messina ist Schillers klassisches Ur- und 
Gesamtkunstwerk.’* He not only mentions “die vom Dichter eingewo- 
bene Musik,” but also points out: 
Alle raunenden Abgriinde iiberwélkt die leuchtende Festlichkeit eines Gesamt- 
kunstwerks. Das Biihnengeschehen ist immer auf plastische Gruppen gestellt, 
nach Wilhelm von Humboldts Lehre und Goethes drakonischer Uebung. Die 
Gruppen werden malerisch umrahmt und aufgehéht.' 


The spoken choruses are, according to Cysarz, pieces of spoken opera, 


’ and the choral groups bring in also the fullness of the dance. The com- 


bination of the arts, together with the unusual dramatic effects of the 
play, produce “eine Art apollinischer Harmonie,” in which the carrier 
of the “Gesamtkunstwerk” remains the poetry itself. For “eine ge- 
sungene Braut wire wie ein gesprochener Tristan.’”* 

Against the last statement we have the evidence of Schiller’s preface, 
which makes it plain, to be sure, that the Braut is intended as a “Gesamt- 
kunstwerk,”’ but also shows that this ‘““Gesamtkunstwerk” lacks an 
important member, namely music. In the first paragraph of the preface 
we read: 


Aber das tragische Dichterwerk wird erst durch die theatralische Vorstellung 
zu einem Ganzen; nur die Worte gibt der Dichter, Musik und Tanz miissen 
hinzukommen, sie zu beleben. Solange also dem Chor diese sinnlich michtige 
Begleitung fehlt, so lange wird er in der Okonomie des Trauerspiels als ein 
Aussending, als ein fremdartiger Kérper und als ein Aufenthalt erscheinen, der 
nur den Gang der Handlung unterbricht, der die Tauschung stért, der den 
Zuschauer erkiltet. Um dem Chor sein Recht anzutun, muss man sich also von 
der wirklichen Biihne auf eine mégliche versetzen; aber das muss man iiberall, 
wo man zu etwas Hiherem gelangen will. 


In other words, the drama is an experiment—lacking the “sinnlich 
michtige Begleitung’”’ of music, but nevertheless an experiment—in the 
union of the arts. As such, it exemplifies, better than any other drama 
of its author, a close correlation between theory and practice. Possibly 
Dilthey was right when he said that in the case of Schiller, more than 
with any other poet, it is necessary to prepare for the enjoyment of his 


* Herbert Cysarz, Schiller (Halle, 1934), p. 358. 5 Tbid., p. 360. ® Ibid., p. 363. 
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works through historical understanding.’ The fact is that the individual 
arts themselves are the most important elements in the Braut. 

It is perhaps significant that the same letter of Schiller to Goethe that 
contains the germ of the Braut von Messina also contains a mention of 
Humboldt and announces that Schiller had just re-read, “mit der 
héchsten Befriedigung,” Lessing’s Laokoon.* For Lessing’s distinction 
between poetry and “‘Mahlerey”’ represents the first of a series of similar 
distinctions, and Wilhelm von Humboldt represents the turning-point, 
theoretically speaking, back to the union of the discrete arts. In de- 
limiting the range of poetry, Lessing seized upon Winckelmann’s 
“bildende Kunst” as a convenient neighboring concept, and drew his 
well-known line of demarcation between the two without concerning 
himself particularly with the possible division of “bildende Kunst”’ into 
its components. For practical purposes we may regard Lessing’s idea of 
painting as the pictorial representation of plastic groups,° itself a mix- 
ture of two arts. In fact, most painting of the period was plastic in 
nature. It remained for Herder, in his Kritische Walder and later in his 
Plastik, to continue Lessing’s labor of distinction and to establish paint- 
ing and sculpture as two separate arts, besides assigning boundaries to 
music. Lessing’s problem, however, was primarily the definition of 
poetry; in Pope ein Metaphysiker! his distinction between poetry and 
philosophy draws another boundary for the poetic field and shows that 
both “bildende Kunst” and philosophy are bases from which to draw 
lines about the conception of poetry. The scope of poetry is, in spite of 
this, left very wide, as it is later with Humboldt. According to Lessing, 
the poet is not as limited as the “Mahler” (read “‘sculptor or painter”’) 
because the poet is not limited to the moment of highest significance: 


Nichts néthiget hiernachst den Dichter sein Gemihlde in einen einzigen Augen- 
blick zu concentriren. Er nimt jede seiner Handlungen, wenn er will, bey ihrem 
Ursprunge auf, und fiihret sie durch alle mégliche Abanderungen bis zu ihrer 
Endschaft. Jede dieser Abanderungen, die dem Kiinstler ein ganzes besonderes 
Stiick kosten wiirde, kostet ihm einen einzigen Zug; und wiirde dieser Zug, fiir 
sich betrachtet, die Einbildung des Zuhérers beleidigen, so war er entweder 
durch das Vorhergehende so vorbereitet, oder wird durch das Folgende so 
gemildert und vergiitet, dass er seinen einzeln Eindruck verlieret, und in der 
Verbindung die treflichste Wirkung von der Welt thut.'® 


Hence the poet’s chances of attaining “Wahrheit und Ausdruck” are 
greater than those of the graphic artist. But as far as the drama is con- 


7 Dilthey, op. cit., p. 325. 8 An Goethe, 2. Okt. 1797. 

* Cf. Kurt May, Lessings und Herders kunsttheoretische Gedanken in ihrem Zusammen- 
hang, “Germanische Studien,” xxv (Berlin, 1923), 58 f. 

1 Lessing, Sémmiliche Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker (Stuttgart, 1893), rx, 22 f. 
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cerned, this freedom does not apply. Lessing regards the drama (theo- 
retically) as a series of plastic presentations. He speaks of “‘die lebendige 
Mahlerey des Schauspielers,’”’ which would indicate less a spontaneous 
continuity than a succession of tableaux. These tableaux, according to 
him, must hold themselves to “die Gesetze der materiellen Mahlerey.’’"' 

It is precisely Lessing’s theory of the successive character of the 
drama that Herder attacks.” In his impatience with this and with the 
rigidity of Lessing’s concept-definition, Herder treats the Laokoon rather 
severely in his Kritische Walder. For Lessing’s ““Mahlerey” and ‘‘Dicht- 
kunst” and their “extensions” Herder substitutes the grouping: ‘“‘Kiinste 
des Werks” (sculpture and painting) and “energische Kiinste”’ (poetry 
and music.)* To the latter is assigned the idea of ‘Kraft,’ which pro- 
d-\ces pure continuity. This conception of ‘‘Kraft’’ or energy is basic 
with Herder. To define it here would lead too far;* however, we can say 
that it is the force which produces spontaneity, and it differentiates 
music and poetry from the other arts. 

Both Lessing and Herder were strongly influenced by the English 
sensualist psychologists, whose allocation of facultative functions re- 
mained standard in Germany throughout the century. But each took 
his own direction on departing from them. Lessing sought to rationalize 
the specific arts into systems of clearly defined forces of ends, means, and 
purposes; Herder, on the other hand, strove with a primitivistic vigor 
toward the reunion of the now separated arts into the “Gesamtkunst- 
werk,” which should appeal to all the senses and hence to the “feeling.”’ 
This attitude of Herder toward art is thoroughly in harmony with his 
ideal of integral man. Primitive peoples, the Greeks, Hebrews, and some 
other ancient cultured peoples, exhibited it to perfection. The essential 
parallelism between Herder’s theory of the origin of language and his 
theory of the ““Gesamtkunstwerk” has been demonstrated in a work by 
Wolfgang Nufer,“ who also points out that Herder carried out his 
theory in practice. In the cantatas written in Biickeburg, and set to 
music by the son of the great Bach, he attained a certain union of 
poetry and music, which in his conception, as in that of many writers of 
the century—Lessing and Moses Mendelssohn, for example—were 
originally one. 

The same ideal of the integrity of the human being, his faculties, 


1 Idem. 2 May, op. cit., p. 78. 18 Herder, Werke, ed. Suphan, m1, 158-161. 

*It is treated in Martin Schiitze, “The Fundamental Ideas of Herder’s Thought,” 
M.P., xvi (1920-21), 65-78, 289-302; xix (1921-22), 113-130, 361-382; xx1 (1923-24), 
29-48, 113-132. 

% Wolfgang Nufer, Herders Ideen sur Verbindung von Poesie, Musik, und Tanz, “Ger- 
manische Studien,” txx1v (Berlin, 1929), 6, 12, et passim. 
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sensibilities, and qualities, was responsible for Herder’s tolerant attitude 
toward the theorists of “‘synaesthesia,” or the correspondence between 
the senses. In his well-known characteristic impatience with all forms 
of abstraction, Herder strove back through the course of history to 
primitive man, who lived in a happy, undifferentiated matrix of esthesia, 
and whose art was therefore also undifferentiated and integral. But 
neither the scientific conception of synesthesia nor its dialectic ap- 
plication was original with Herder. Albert Wellek, in a series of studies, 
of which the most recent is of greatest importance to us here,’* has ex- 
haustively treated this problem of sense-correspondence. According to 
him, it was first presented as a cultural problem in Newton’s work on 
optics (1704), which introduced scientific color-harmony. From this to 
Louis-Bertrand Castel’s color-organ, or color-piano,—never completed, 
but publicized by Georg Philipp Telemann—was only a step. Wellek 
then traces the carrying on of the investigations through Moses Mendels- 
sohn’s Briefe iiber die Empfindungen (1755 and 1761), Chr. Ludwig von 
Hagedorn’s Betrachtungen iiber die Mahlerey (1762), and Johann Leon- 
hard Hoffmann’s Versuch einer Geschichte der mahlerischen Harmonie 
iiberhaupt und der Farbenharmonie insbesondere (1768), to the end of the 
century, when Erasmus Darwin’s Melody of Colors made ‘“Farbenhar- 
monie” into a regular slogan.'? However we may disagree with Wellek’s 
conclusion that synesthetic strivings represent in microcosm the 
strivings of humanity in general, there is no doubt that he is right in 
pointing out the “‘tone-painting” in Bach, Handel, and Haydn, as well 
as the synesthetic tendencies of Klopstock. It is interesting that Goethe, 
although he takes a negative position with regard to color-organs and 
“odor-pianos”—Wellek mentions one as suggested by de Sénancourt,'*— 
nevertheless agrees that there is a correlation between the total effects of 
pictures and musical modes (major and minor). 

The difference between these two analogous strivings—toward the 
“Gesamtkunstwerk” and toward the synesthetic ideal—lies in the fact 
that the “Gesamtkunstwerk” operates as an harmonic correlation of 
the arts, not as a strict system of correspondence between every single 
tone, word, and color. In his ““Gesamtkunstwerk” Schiller owes far 
more to Christoph Willibald von Gluck than to the synesthetic sci- 
entists. Gluck’s single-handed conquest of the Parisian operatic stage 
had aroused more attention in Europe than any other theatrical event 
for an age. Gluck occurs frequently in Schiller’s correspondence with 
Goethe and Kérner. Schiller supervised rehearsals for one of Gluck’s 


16 Albert Wellek, “Das Doppelempfinden im 18. Jahrhundert,” Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift filr Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, xtv (1936), 75-102. (Bibliography 
in notes.) 1 Loc. cit., p. 79. 18 Tbid., p. 86. 
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operas during Goethe’s absence from Weimar in 1800, and describes the 
music as heavenly, and as moving him to tears.!® Even earlier we have 
expressions from Schiller that show he was not indifferent to the opera: 
Ich hatte immer ein gewisses Vertrauen zur Oper, dass aus ihr wie aus den 
Chéren des alten Bacchusfestes das Trauerspiel in einer edlern Gestalt sich 
loswickeln sollte. In der Oper erlisst man wirklich jene servile Naturnachah- 
mung, und obgleich nur unter dem Namen von Indulgenz, kénnte sich auf diesem 
Wege das Ideale auf das Theater stehien. Die Oper stimmt durch die Macht der 
Musik und durch eine freiere harmonische Reizung der Sinnlichkeit das Gemiit 
zu einer schénern Empfangnis; hier ist wirklich auch im Pathos selbst ein freieres 
Spiel, weil die Musik es begleitet, und das Wunderbare, welches hier einma! 
geduldet wird, miisste nothwendig gegen den Stoff gleichgiiltiger machen.”° 


The opera has, therefore, the advantages of the Oedipus, if we com- 

pare this letter with that of October 2, 1797. Poetry, we read in the 
letter to Goethe of September 14 of the same year, has become too 
“spezifiziert”; yet it is the only ““Durchgang zum Asthetischen,” and it 
was “das Asthetische” that was concerning Schiller most in these years. 
Undoubtedly poetry needed music in some capacity, just as Schiller 
himself needed it in order to write. From his Gesprdche, edited by Peter- 
sen, we find echoes of his reverence for Gluck and of his pleasure in 
music while he was writing. Abeken writes: 
Nach miindlicher Erzihlung meiner Frau fiige ich hier noch eins hinzu, was mir 
charakteristisch in Hinsicht auf Schillers Stil diinkt. Wenn er an einer Tragidie 
arbeitete, bat er sie, sich an das Klavier in der Nebenstube, deren Tiir geéfinet 
war, zu setzen. Dann rief er ihr oft zu: “Einen Marsch, Christel! Einen Marsch!” 
Hért man nicht in so mancher Szene den ernsten, miichtigen Schritt des 
Marsches?# 


Zelter reports that Schiller was not only fond of music, but that he also 
had critical taste, and Schlémilch confirms this. Schiller blamed the 
music before Gluck’s appearance for his own earlier imperviousness to 
its effects.“ He tried to justify his partiality for Gluck with the fact 
that Iphigénie en Tauride was performed regularly at the Paris con- 
servatory as an example for composers and instrumentalists. In other 
words, Schiller saw in Gluck the musician after his own heart, one 
superior even to Mozart; and Gluck, the reformer of the operatic stage, 
is the greatest eighteenth-century exponent of the ‘“Gesamtkunstwerk.”’ 

But Schiller departs from Gluck in subordinating music to poetry, in 
assigning to the former the function of accompaniment. Music is capable 
of harmoniously stimulating “das Gemiit” for the reception of the ideal, 
which is embodied in the actual drama, whose poetry plays the part of 

19 An Goethe, 24. Dez. 1800. 2 An Goethe, 29. Dez. 1797. 


*t Julius Petersen, ed., Schillers Gespriche (Leipzig, 1911), p. 340. 
® Tbid., p. 306 (Karoline von Wolzogen). % Jbid., p. 366 (Schlémilch). 
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teacher. In fact, poetry introduces all the arts. It is interesting that 
Schiller, though a dynamic poet endowed with more musical sense than 
Goethe, agrees with his friend in his attitude toward music. Gluck had 
written that the agreement between the words and the music must be 
such that neither should seem to be made for the other. But even Gluck 
had departed from his theory in his setting of Klopstock’s odes, whose 
unplastic character Schiller designated as “musical” in Ueber naive und 
sentimentalische Dichtung. The error of identifying the merely unplastic 
or sonorous values with musical values—one frequently made in literary 
criticism—was actually very fruitful in Die Braut von Messina. It is 
to this very vagueness in Schiller’s conception of music as an art that 
we owe the unusually high sonorous beauty of the choruses. 

: The practical union of the arts proceeds in the Braut with striking 
> adherence to theory. The first entrance of Isabella with her two sons is 


; : : 
_ the signal for a complete stopping of the action between the two parts 


of the chorus, whose united hymn shows that Schiller was quite con- 


scious of the plastic effect: 


Schén ist des Mondes 

4 Mildere Klarheit 

; Unter der Sterne blitzendem Glanz, 

Schin ist der Mutter 

Liebliche Hoheit 

Zwischen der Sdhne feuriger Kraft, 

Nicht auf der Erden 

Ist ihr Bild und ihr Gleichnis zu sehn. (ll. 259-266) 





An allegorical picture, based on the picture present on stage, is clearly 
meant in the following lines of the same chorus: 


Hoch auf des Lebens 

Gipfel gestellt, 

Schliesst sie bliihend den Kreis des Schénen, 

Mit der Mutter und ihren Séhnen 

Krént sich die herrlich vollendete Welt. 
Selber die Kirche, die géttliche, stellt nicht 

Schéneres dar auf dem himmlischen Thron, 

Hoheres bildet 

Selber die Kunst nicht, die géttlich geborne, 

Als die Mutter mit ihrem Sohn. (Il. 267-276) 


In these zsthetically self-conscious lines poetry is acting as teacher 
of the ideal in art and life, while the sonorous “music” of the lines pre- 
pares the “Gemiit.” Dithyrambic phrases, reminiscent of such earlier 
poems as Am die Freude, and flexible lines in dactylic dimeter evince 
purely musical intentions: 
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Volker verrauschen, 

Namen verklingen, 

Finstre Vergessenheit 

Breitet die dunkelnachtenden Schwingen 
Uber ganzen Geschlechtern aus. (ll. 283-287) 

It must be emphasized here that the picture on stage is central, not 
a frame, as Cysarz would have it; the drama moves in a succession of 
such scenes, each of which is individual—plastic and pictorial at the 
same time. It is noteworthy that Schiller follows Lessing’s theory of the 
plastic-successive character of the drama (never used by Lessing in his 
own practice) rather than Herder’s theory of the energetic continuum. 

The entire scene that introduces Beatrice is operatically conceived, 
and has been so composed, as a “Scena,” by Franz Holstein (1877). 
Many settings have been made of the entire work,™ but all show a 
natural change of the pentameter lines (which Schiller intended to have 
spoken in normal dramatic fashion) into more flexible forms. The only 
musician of genius who ever touched the work was Robert Schumann, 
who wrote only an overture. Schiller’s play is, of course, not an opera, 
but it definitely does have operatic scenes. 

Schiller’s use of the pentameter line for action and of other metres 
for the chorus has the effect of separating the chorus from the remainder 
of the work. This is in accord with Lessing’s and Herder’s ideas on the 
classic tragedy. However, the dramatist provides a transition from 
the dimeter of the chorus “Heil dir, O Jungfrau” to the pentameter of 
the action by the use of tetrameter lines. Even the chorus, when it does 
not act as “eine ideale Person,” i.e., when it takes part in the dramatic 
action, uses pentameter. When the bier of Don Manuel is brought on 
stage, the chorus chants its hymn in dactylic dimeter, but builds up 
at the end into tetrameter to lead into the following action. The poetry 
of this scene, like most of the choral scenes, is lacking in distinct plastic 
imagery; the picture is on stage, and the action has been halted for it, 
although Isabella, Beatrice, Diego, and the two choruses are on stage. 
For forty-one lines Isabella has to wait before learning the fate of her 
son, whose body lies covered on the bier before her. Since the audience, 
however, already knows the circumstances (an advantage of an Gdipus- 
like story), it can wait and allow the combined effects of music, poetry, 
and tragic story to be produced. 

™“ J. F. Bahrdt (librettist) and C. L. von Oertzen, Die Filrsten von Messina (Neustrelitz, 
1840); Johann Heinrich Bonewitz, Die Braut von Messina, tragische Oper nach Schillers 
gleichnamiger Tragidie von Hermann Miiller (Philadelphia, 1874); Hostinsky (librettist) 
and Zdenek Fibich, Die Braut von Messina, Oper nach Schillers gleichnamigem Trauers piele 
(Prag, 1884); N. Vaccaj, La Sposa di Messina (1839). There is also a setting of the chorus, 
“Durch die Strassen der Stadte,” by Georg Schumann. 

* Nufer, op. cit., p.62, ef passim. 
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In all this it is evident that the picture presented on stage is assuming 
the importance accorded to it by Wilhelm von Humboldt, who, in his 
essay on Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, wrote: “Das Wirkliche in ein 
Bild su verwandeln ist die allgemeinste Aufgabe aller Kunst, auf die 
sich jede andere, mehr oder weniger, zuriickbringen lasst.’’* Since music 
is subordinated—as it naturally would be in such a conception—and 
since poetry is acting as a transition to the esthetic, the picture is the 
intrinsically most important thing in the scene. Certainly this was the 
effect produced on one spectator of the Lauchstadt performance of June 
11, 1803; this spectator was Karl Gottlob August Erfurdt, editor of 
Sophocles and teacher. His interest in the play caused him to write: 
Sehr lebhaft is mir von jener Auffiihrung noch die Erinnerung geblieben, dass 
die Scene in der Halle, wo die Bahre mit Don Manuels Leichnam aufgestellt 
wird, auch als Bild eine ausserordentliche Wirkung hervorbrachte. Die Beleucht - 
ung geschah nimlich nicht durch die Lampenreihe unten am Proscenium. .. . 
Bei jener Scene war die Vorrichtung getroffen, dass durch mehrere, oder eine 
stark leuchtende Lampe, deren Flamme dem Zuschauer nicht sichtbar war, von 
dem vordersten Theile der Biihne her, sich ein starker Lichtstrahl ergoss, welcher 
die ganze Scene so malerisch beleuchtete, wie ich weder vor-, noch nachher auf 
einem Theater gesehen habe.’ 

Schiller’s stage-direction carefully demands just such a lighting at 
the beginning of the scene, and it obviously produced exactly the effect 
he intended. Here again the picture is in color, but from the very nature 
of things, it is also plastic. Similar to it is the last scene in the play, 
where one might naturally expect a tableau—except in Schiller. Of all 
his dramas only one ends with anything like the final tableau of Die 
Braut von Messina. That is the Jungfrau, in which sinking flags cover 
the expiring heroine. But there is not even the motion of flags after Don 
Cesar has fallen and the terrified Beatrice has rushed into her mother’s 
arms. Yet there is a long delay before the curtain falls; a long silence 
is followed by a choral chant, and the picture is again firmly impressed 
on the mind of the audience, which has again been made impressionable 
by the tonality, sonority, or ‘‘music,” of the verse. Pauses, carefully 
used, are a powerful weapon for the actor; they increase tension. In the 
Braut they have another esthetic function, that of allowing time for 
the picture to sink into the minds of the audience. From the sequence 
of pictures, accompanied by either music or sonority,—the two regarded 
as almost identical by Schiller—is built up the total, united art-work; 
the function of action, fundamentally realistic in its ‘imitation of na- 
ture,” is reduced to a minimum, and “Das Ideale” has been presented. 


% Wilhelm von Humboldt, Uber Githes Hermann und Dorothea, “Deutsche Literatur 
in Entwicklungsreihen, Reihe Klassik,” x1, 255. 

7 A. Bergmann, “Zwei unbekannte Berichte iiber die Urauffiihrung der Braut von 
Messina,” Dichtung und Volkstum, xxxv (1934), 506. 
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Even from these few examples it can be seen that the Braut has a 
radically different structure from that of any other play of Schiller. In 
the whole work the individual arts are the building stones with which 
the creative artist is working, just as the same arts are the characters 
in his Huldigung der Kiinste. In the totality the most striking features 
are: (1) the function of music, and (2) the function of plastic art. It is 
clear that in both cases Schiller is working with concepts rather than 
with the customary media of dramatic creation. Music is so much a 
concept that it does not occur at all in the work as we have it. Yet 
in the division between the choral and non-choral scenes we can sec 
that Schiller uses sonority as a surrogate for the non-existent accompani- 
ment. We must make clear, in passing, that these “musical’’ metres 
have little to do with imitation of the Greek tragedy. Berger praises 
the essentially German metres,”* and most analysts of this phase of 
Schiller’s works agree that our poet knew nothing of Greek metre. 
Schiller obviously had no composer at hand, and seems to have been 
unable, because of his proximity in time and place, to evaluate properly 
the tremendous progress made by German music in his own times. 
Within the span of his adult years enormous changes had taken place in 
musical expression. In the year of Schiller’s majority Mozart (who was 
one year younger than the dramatist) had not yet written Don Giovanni, 
whose overture is a landmark in musical history. And when Schiller died 
in 1805, Beethoven’s Eroica was ready for performance. In other words, 
music became a great art in its own right in Schiller’s lifetime; symphonic 
music attained a high peak, and attained it with utter disregard for 
literature and the spoken or chanted word. It is, of course, not to be 
held against the dramatist that he did not recognize the formal develop- 
ment in an art to which he was emotionally inclined but technically a 
stranger. On the other hand, his use of the Herderian theory of the “Ge- 
samtkunstwerk” would have made impossible the critically ambiguous 
position into which the Braué fell after its first performances. 

In the use of his second distinctive conception, that of plastic art, 
Schiller is clearly bound to the eighteenth-century idea of plastic-paint- 
ing. But here the most significant point is the positive value with which 
the dramatist endows this art. Peculiarly enough, the painting and 
sculpture of the eighteenth century are just the products to which the 
after-world has attached least value. Yet the dramatist destroys his 
continuity, interrupts the course of a beautifully simple and effective 
dramatic intrigue, in order to give his audience a plastic presentation 
to which the immortal poetry of even a Schiller must be subordinated. 
Undoubtedly, this unjustifiable modesty of the dramatic poet harms 
the work, in so far as the perfect sonority of the choruses can be harmed. 


* Karl Berger, Schiller, sein Leben und seine Werke (Miinchen, 1909), m, 638 ff. 
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It increases the magnitude of the cleft between the chorus and the purely 
dramatic parts of the “Gesamtkunstwerk.” In this cleft lies the real 
“classic imitation” generally associated with the Braut. Neither metres, 
treatment of fate, nor locale are genuinely classic. But the eighteenth- 
century theorists agreed in keeping the choral parts separate from the 
non-choral parts, and Schiller followed their conception of Greek tragedy 
so far that he made a metrical distinction between the chorus as che-us 
and the chorus as an “ideal person.” 

Although Herder, as mentioned above, agreed with this interpretation 

of Greek tragedy, Schiller’s play does not carry out the‘  -| of the 
“Gesamtkunstwerk” expressed in the Adrastea, where Herc.::, in disgust 
with the Italianate opera of the period before Gluck, praises Gluck and 
demands a complete union of all the arts: 
Der Fortgang des Jahrhunderts wird uns auf einen Mann bringen, der diesen 
Trédelkram Wortloser Téne verachtend, die Nothwendigkeit einer innigen 
Verkniipfung reinmenschlicher Empfindung und der Fabel sclbst mit seinen 
Ténen einsah. Von jener Herrscherhéhe, auf welcher sich der gemeine Musikus 
briistet, dass die Poesie seiner Kunst diene stieg er herab und liess, soweit es 
der Geschmack der Nation, fiir die er in Ténen dichtete, zuliess, den Worten 
der Empfindung, der Handlung selbst, seine Téne nur dienen. Er hat Nachei- 
ferer; und vielleicht eifert ihm bald jemand vor. Dass er namlich die ganze Bude 
des zerschnittenen und zerfetzten Opern-Klingklangs umwerfe, und ein Odeum 
aufrichte, ein zusammenhangend lyrisches Gebiude, in welchem Poesie, Musik, 
Action, Decoration Eins sind.*® 

This passage, which was used later in the nineteenth century to defend 
Richard Wagner, was written at almost the same time that Schiller 
was actually trying to fulfill the demand of his time for a union of the 
arts. The two enemies, Herder and Schiller, as Burdach shows, agreed 
that such a union was necessary. But Schiller was unquestionably fol- 
lowing Kant’s rather muddy conception of music instead of Herder’s 
clear one. Kant’s Kritik der Urteilskraft exhibits—three years after the 
first performance of Mozart’s Don Giovanni (1787)—a great uncertainty 
as to whether music is an art at all. It seems, according to Kant, that 
the repetition of a musical theme is always “‘eher listig als angenehm.” 
This dismal error is thoroughly corrected in Herder’s Kalligone,® one 
of the works which led Schiller to believe that Herder was losing his 
brilliant mentality. Kant’s conception of painting may also have some 
bearing on the stage-pictures in the Braut. His grouping of artistic in- 
terior decoration with painting*' would justify the extremes to which 
stage decoration, as an art, was carried in the theater of Weimar. 

* Herder, Werke, ed. Suphan, xxm, 336; quoted in Burdach, Joc. cit., cximt, 103, re- 
printed Vorspiel, m, 185 f. 

*° Hans Baer, Beobachtungen ilber das Verhiltnis von Herders Kalligone su Kants Kritik 
der Urteilskraft (Heidelberg, 1907), 47-52. 41 Tbid., pp. 45 ff. 
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The subsequent history of the theory and practice of the “‘Gesamt- 
kunstwerk” is too broad a subject to be discussed here. It should, how- 
ever, be pointed out that the later development of the idea concentrated 
around the problem of Gluck: the union of poetry and music. The inter- 
val between Beethoven’s choral Ninth and Goethe’s Faust IJ, whose 
third act is almost a grand opera, is punctuated with the major song- 
cycles of Franz Schubert, who applied Gluck’s principles to lyric poetry 
and thereby contributed hugely to the development of the German 
“Lied.” Richard Wagner’s music-dramas continued the work of the 
Romantic dramatists, who had laid the groundwork for the double 
appeal of music and drama; and the work of the later Verdi, as well as 
the products of the collaboration of Hofmannsthal and Strauss, con- 
tinued the Wagnerian tradition and refined it. In all this development, 
the Braut, primarily because of the equivocal position of music in its 
structure, dropped out of sight as an effort toward the union of the 
arts. Romantic criticism, whose effects have continued almost to the 
present day, concentrated on its supposed “imitation of the classics,” 
and pointed out this drama as a horrible example. That such a procedure 
implied the absolute factual accuracy of the eighteenth-century theories 
of classic tragedy—upon which Schiller demonstrably depended—seems 
to have gone unnoticed, and naturally so, because the Romantic critics 
depended usually on the same theories. 

Today, the union of the arts is still an open question in esthetics. 

In spite of the development mentioned above, we have come some dis- 
tance from Novalis, who wrote in his Fragmente: 
Man sollte plastische Kunstwerke nie ohne Musik sehen, musikalische Kunst- 
werke hingegen nur in schén dekorierten Salen héren. Poetische Kunstwerke 
aber nie ohne beides zugleich geniessen. Daher wirkt Poesie im schénen Schau- 
spielhause oder in geschmackvollen Kirchen so ausserordentlich. In jeder guten 
Gesellschaft sollte pausenweise Musik gehért werden. . . .” 

Instead of such a conception of the union of the arts as a way of life, 
we have today a feeling that the greatest in each art should be enjoyed 
without interference from the others. Literature, particularly the lyric, 
suffers from such an attitude as this, because it has no material exten- 
sion beyond the printed page or the efforts of the elocutionist. To remedy 
this difficulty there is now developing the “‘Sprechchor,” or verse-speak- 
ing choir, which has already begun the use of the choruses of Schiller’s 
orphan drama. What was lost as an experiment, damned as an imitation, 
and ignored as a “Gesamtkunstwerk,” may later excel in popularity 
even the popular Wilhelm Tell. 

RosBert T. CLaRK, JR. 

Louisiana State University 


® Novalis, Werke, ed. Bélsche (Leipzig, n.d.), Part m, p. 57. 
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LXXVI 
REMY DE GOURMONT CRITIQUE 


L y a trois mois! s’éteignait Alfred Valette, le directeur du Mercure 

de France depuis sa fondation, exactement un jour et vingt ans aprés 
Remy de Gourmont. Des fondateurs de la vivante revue qui célébrera 
dans quatre ans ses noces d’or avec la littérature, un seul survit aujour- 
d’hui, M. Ernest Reynaud. On écrira un jour l’histoire de la vie littéraire 
d’avant-hier; le réle, joué par le Mercure, revue et maison d’édition, 
se révélera considérable, non seulement 4 l’égard des lettres, mais de 
la pensée. Au centre d’une phalange d’hommes de talent, on verra se 
détacher deux figures, Valette et Gourmont, |’un le directeur identifié 
a sa fonction, qui communiqua au Mercure sa propre solidité, |’autre, 
auteur des Promenades littéraires, des Promenades philosophiques, des 
Epilogues, qui lui passa quelque chose de ses gotits universels;? ]’un, 
homme de jugement et d’action, l’autre l’homme de réflexion. Valette 
et Gourmont furent les consuls* du Mercure de France des vingt-cing 
premiéres années. Il se trouve que les derniéres lignes écrites par 
Valette furent un témoignage d’amitié, rendu 4 la mémoire de |’autre 
consul, 4 l’occasion du vingtiéme aniversaire de"sa mort. Quand elles 
sortirent de presse, Valette n’était plus. 

Les deux consuls se ressemblaient par un beau trait de caractére, 
la passion de ]’indépendance. Montrant son fauteuil directorial, Valette 
pouvait dire: “Je n’ai jamais bougé de ce fauteuil pour aller demander 
quoi que ce soit 4 qui que ce soit.” Rien n’égalait la conviction avec 
laquelle il pronongait devant les puissances du monde: “Je m’en fichel”’ Il 
eut un jour une phrase admirable, un mot digne de Plutarque dans la 
bouche d’un directeur de revue; installant un nouveau collaborateur, 
il lui dit: “Ne vous génez pas; vous direz toujours tout ce que vous 
voudrez; pour les rédacteurs du Mercure il ne doit pas exister d’amis du 
Mercure.” 

Maintenant que Valette est entré dans l’histoire, il convenait d’insister 
sur le chef de la maison qui fut pendant un quart de siécle la demeure 
spirituelle de Gourmont. C’est 4 Valette que Gourmont rendait l’hom- 
mage d’avoir pu développer librement sa personnalité. Quand, a la 


1 Essai lu devant la section des langues romanes de la M.L.A.A., a Cincinnati, le 31 dé- 
cembre 1935, et publié ici avec quelques notes additionnelles. Entre temps, E. Raynaud 
est mort le“11 octobre 1936. 

? Rien de plus conforme a ces gofits que la Revue de la Quinsaine (inaugurée au Mercure 
avec l’année 1895—sous le titre de Revue du Mois, le Mercure n’étant devenu bi-mensuel 
que dix ans plus tard exactement). 

* Image empruntée 4 Gourmont lui-méme, qui l’imagina pour décrire la part de Mal- 
larmé et celle de Verlaine dans le “gouvernement’’ du symbolisme; cf. Prom. litt., tv, 13. 
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suite d’un article sur le faux-patriotisme,—article animé d’une verve 
hautaine qui sollicitait, et quisuscita des malentendus intéressés,—Remy 
de Gourmont se vit révoqué de la place de sous-bibliothécaire qu’i! 
occupait depuis sept ans a la Nationale, son lieu d’asile fut le Mercure. 
C’était en 1891. Gourmont, a trente-trois ans, jouissait déja de la réputa- 
tion d’avoir tout lu, et il écrivait dans tous les genres, y compris ceux 
de l’érudition. Loin de l’éloigner des livres, sa révocation le plongea 
définitivement dans la lecture. Ce qui avait été son délassement devint 
l’occupation de tous ses instants. Il mena dés lors une vie de véritable 
reclus littéraire. Vers la fin de |’aprés-midi, il sortait pour se rendre 4 
la rue de Condé. Il avait son fauteuil désigné, dans le bureau méme de 
Valette,—ce bureau que les visiteurs remplissaient d’une fumée si 
épaisse qu’il fallut enfin se décider 4 acheter un appareil 4 absorber |a 
fumée pour qu’on pit se voir,—ce bureau dans lequel trois choses ne 
furent jamais admises du vivant du directeur, le téléphone, |’électricité 
et la machine 4 écrire, Valette n’ayant succombé qu’A une forme du 
progrés mécanique de son temps, l’automobile, dont il était fervent, 
mais qu’il ne poussait jamais au-dela de trente milles a l’heure. 
Gourmont avait déja ses habitudes au Mercure quand il fut frappé 
d’une défiguration terrible sur la moitié du visage, causée par un lupus 
tuberculeux. Ce fut un coup terrible. Longtemps il espéra une guérison 
qui ne vint pas. Sa vie était déja retirée, studieuse, monastique, et, 
comme le remarque Havelock Ellis,* personne n’était mieux prépar¢ 
par son tempérament 4 supporter une infirmité de ce genre. Hier, M. 
Baldensperger nous présentait’? Faguet comme le type du sédentaire. 
Je ne me propose de décerner aucune couronne, mais si Faguet fut une 
sédentaire, Gourmont en fut un autre. Au moins Faguet avait séjourné 
dans différentes villes de province. Gourmont, aprés sa jeunesse, n’a 
séjourné qu’ a Paris. C’était une fagon de vivre qui n’étonnait pas alors. 
Les gens de cette génération étaient rivés 4 Paris. Voyez Vallette: 
soixante ans, il lui fallut se rendre 4 l’inauguration du tombeau de Ver- 

‘Tl s’agissait avant tout du rapprochement franco-allemand, que Jaurés réclama en 
public quelques années plus tard sans susciter de scandale, et dont Jules Romains, repre- 
nant tout récemment cette idée déja parée d’une noble tradition, vient de se faire le 
héraut, au nom de l’unité européenne. 

5 Un entrefilet nous a appris qu’on venait d’installer en décembre 1935 ces deux per- 
fectionnements pour l’utilité du nouveau directeur, M. G. Duhamel. Croira-t-il se re- 
trouver en Amérique, dans “le plus grand hétel du monde”? Cf. Scénes de la Vie future, 
p. 139: “...car j’ai le téléphone. Je peux aussi disposer d’une machine a écrire.”— 
L’entrefilet est muet sur ce dernier “confort.” 

® From Rousseau to Proust (1935), p. 323. 

7 Au cours d’une causerie intitulée: “The French Academy of today as seen from its 
inner workings in 1934,” od il a fait la joie de ses auditeurs en leur détaillant certains 
aspects de la candidature académique (Cincinnati, 30 déc. 1935). 
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haeren. Il fut tout tremblant d’avoir a passer la frontiére belge, l’inspec- 
tion de la douane. Mais ensuite il découvrit avec plaisir la Belgique. 
L’automobile aidant, il*poussa plus tard jusqu’en Suisse. Mais ce que 
je sais des déplacements de Gourmont est encore plus succint: il allait 
aux vacances en Normandie. C’est tout. Ajoutons qu’il habita succes- 
sivement la rue du Bac et a partir de 1898, la rue des Saints-Péres od 
il est mort, et qu’ainsi il eut deux itinéraires successifs pour se rendre 
au Mercure. S’il se promenait, c’était sous les galeries de |’Odéon ou le 
long des quais, aux endroits ot nichent les livres. C’est 14 qu’il a fait 
ses seuls voyages. 

Néanmoins, une infirmité comme la sienne atteignait l">homme dans 
ses parties vives, et il devint encore plus réservé, presque sauvage, dans 
ses contacts® avec autrui. A sa vue, on voyait des femmes manifester 
une répulsion superstitieuse. Désormais ceux-la seulement qu’il agréait 
eurent accés auprés de lui. Ces amis d’élection nous disent qu’il n’était 
pas laid. Il gardait de beaux yeux, avec un regard fin et brillant. “‘La 
méditation se lisait sur son visage ‘‘a dit Paul Léautaud. 

Il ne manqua pas non plus de la société des femmes. Sixtine n’était 
pas qu’une héroine de roman cérébral, elle fut un étre réel, de son nom: 
Mme Berthe Courriére. On sait aujourd’hui qu’elle fut sujette 4 des 
dérangements mentaux et que l’influence qu’elle eut sur le crédule 
Huysmans, alors l’ami de Gourmont, ne fut pas trés bonne. II parait 
que c’est elle qui lui donna |’obsession du satanisme. Gourmont trans- 
posa ses rapports avec elle dans son roman. Mme Courriére le soigna 
a la fin de sa vie, lui ferma les yeux, et mourut peu aprés. Je ne me charge 
pas de déméler l’influence qu’elle peut avoir eu sur le critique des Pro- 
menades littéraires. 

Sixtine était une habitude ancienne, quand parut |’Amazone.*® Léau- 


8 Prendre cette expression strictement au sens figuré, car R. de Gourmont semble avoir 
abhorré les contacts physiques occasionnels, les simples frélements méme. C’est ce qui 
explique peut-€tre pourquoi Léautaud ne put jamais l’intéresser aux animaux: il y a 
beaucoup du godt de la caresse dans l’amour des bétes. Cependant, vers la fin de sa vie, 
il eut un chat pour compagnon. M. Thieme, président de la section romane, aprés la 
lecture des mémoires, évoqua le souvenir des visites qu’il avait faites 4 Gourmont, et le 
chat n’y fut pas oublié. 

® Havelock Ellis (Joc. cit., p. 324) observa que l’Amazone était un type féminin qui at- 
tirait Gourmont. La retraite et la vie cérébrale élues par le critique ne résultérent pas d’un 
physique débile, sur la défensive. Gourmont était de taille plutét petite, mais trés vigou- 
reux. I] avait eu un prix de gymnastique au collége.—Plus on étudie Remy de Gourmont, 
plus on arrive 4 comprendre l’accord entre ses godts, ses idées et sa personne méme. II 
s’est découvert et retrouvé dans l’harmonie de sa nature, alors qu’il serait aisé de montrer 
la part des contrastes, des irréductibilités et des frustrations dans la pensée de maitres 
comme Brunstiére, Taine et méme Sainte-Beuve que |’appareil militaire tirait hors de lui. 

Ajoutons que l’Amazone était une Américaine. 
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taud, qui a tracé un excellent portrait de Gourmont," ne s’étonne pas 
outre mesure de découvrir chez cet écrivain de cinquante ans la somme 
de naiveté fruste, vulnérable, sans repli de défense, qu’ont révélée les 
Lettres intimes a l’Amazone:" “Une grande jeunesse, dit-il, était cer- 
tainement restée en lui, malgré les années, avec un grand regret.” Tout 
un cété du caractére de cet homme d’esprit était resté non développé. 
Comme écrivain, sa pensée n’avait cessé de grandir; sa maitrise était 
compléte; la mort, survenue 4 57 ans (en 1915) interrompit prématuré- 
ment sa carriére qui promettait encore. Néanmoins, approchant des 
limites de l’Age mar, il s’était remis 4 écrire: “Je t’aime”’ avec le sérieux et 
Vabandon qu’il avait mis a le dire dans son adolescence” ou 4 la veille 
de ses trente ans."* Pouvait-il se faire des illusions, le penseur qui avait 
écrit: ‘Je ne suis dupe ni de la beauté des femmes, ni des piéges de 1’in- 
conscient. Les femmes sont belles parce que nous les désirons. La femelle 
ne contient pas plus d’absolu que le m4le.’’ Nullement moraliste quand 
il était amoureux,"* Gourmont avait déja conclu: “Les femmes sont de 
la métaphysique.”’ Les Lettres intimes a l’ Amazone sont moins révélatrices 
du caractére de Gourmont que de cette vengeance de la vie, qui exige 
des compensations, de cette loi du talion sans cesse visible dans les 
affaires humaines, et 4 laquelle la sagesse grecque prescrivait d’offrir 
des prémices, de peur d’encourir ses coups. 


Il n’y a pas lieu, dans les ceuvres critiques de Gourmont, d’effectuer 
de division tranchée entre les Promenades littéraires et les Promenades 
philosophiques. C’est la méme pensée et les mémes préoccupations sur 
des sujets soumis 4 une classification arbitraire. Ouvrons les Promenades 
littéraires: la premiére, 4 propos de l’enfance de Renan, offre une série 
de remarques pénétrantes sur l’intelligence des enfants, exactement dans 
l’ordre de l’admirable essai sur la loi de constance intellectuelle qui est 
un des couronnements des Promenades philosophiques. Mais entre les 
Promenades et les Epilogues, une divergence s’accentua avec les années; 
les Promenades divinrent plus littéraires, tandis que dans les Epilogues 
Gourmont versait des observations de toute sorte sur la vie, et de moins 
en moins d’aprés les livres. 

10 Dans un article faisant partie du volume intitulé Passe-Temps (1929) et dans des 
fragments de son journal littéraire insérés dans la Nouvelle Revue Francaise du 1° décembre 
1935. Ces deux morceaux furent publiés en fac-similé dés 1926, par Champion, a l’occasion 
de la pose de la plaque commémorative au n°71 de la rue des Saints-Péres (qui eut lieu 
le 9 mai 1927). 

11 Ces lettres sont les vraies, du moins les plus dénuées de littérature. Elles ne parurent 
qu’en 1928, Gourmont avait fait paraitre les autres en 1914 chez Crés sous le titre: Letires 
a Amazone. 2 Cf. Journal intime (1874-80). 13 Cf. Lettres a Sixtine (1887). 

4 “Te moraliste c’est 1’éternel vieillard qui fait un tableau terrible de l’amour 4 la 
jeune fille dont il est amoureux’”’ (La Nuit au Luxembourg). 
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Dominant toute cette production, se profile une conception philoso- 
phique et morale qui a attiré l’attention de tous ceux qui se sont occupés 
de Gourmont. Cette philosophie et cette morale, c’est celle de la liberté. 
Entendons-nous: Gourmont est déterministe 4 fond, il a bien compris 
la lecon de la science: “‘Aucune de nos actions n’est le commencement 
d’une série,” dit-il. Mais l’illusion de la liberté lui parait nécessaire a 
la vie. Il est vrai que les motifs déterminants varient de force, selon 
les moments, qu’ainsi se crée une variété, une possibilité de choix. Si 
l’animal est moins libre que l’homme, ce n’est pas |’effet d’une différence 
de nature, de qualité, mais purement une affaire de quantité, une con- 
séquence d’un nombre moins considérable des choix possibles. On voit 
quel réle Gourmont réserve ici 4 l’intelligence, tandis qu’il refuse d’isoler 
homme dans la nature. II ne se lassera pas de le proclamer: il n’est 
de systéme moral acceptable que dans |’accord avec notre physiologie. 
Il refusera aussi d’opposer |’4me au corps: “Respirer |’Ame, écrivait-il 
4 l’Amazone, c’est respirer le corps dans sa forme la plus pure, la plus 
assimilable.”” Comme d’autres avant moi, j’éprouve la tentation de 
développer devant vous ces conceptions extrément fortes, qui constitu- 
ent un systéme presque cohérent, auquel Gourmont n’a jamais cherché 
a donner une forme systématique, ce qui est un attrait de plus. On 
trouvera tout cela exposé clairement dans la thése présentée a l’Univer- 
sité de Pennsylvanie par W. Rex Crawford et parue en 1926 sous le 
titre: The Freeman’s Morals. Je me plains seulement de ce que, vers la 
fin de son exposé, M. Crawford, qui prend les choses sans badiner, n’ait 
pas pénétré le réle de l’ironie chez Gourmont. J’hésite d’autant moins 
4 relever ce détail qu’il nous fournit l’exemple d’une cause perpétuelle 
de malentendus 4 |’égard de la pensée francaise. La phrase suivante 
frappe M. Crawford comme un specimen de “la forme la plus rare de 
l’'ironie, celle qui empéche de prendre quoi que ce soit trop au sérieux, 
fat-ce soi-méme”’ (loc. cit. p. 42): “J’aime ces grandes questions: Dieu, 
la moralité, le progrés, ce sont des sources inépuisables de gaité.” Il 
faut s’habituer, quand on entreprend de discourir des choses frangaises, 
& reconnaitre qu’il peut y avoir une idée profonde sous une raillerie, 
qu’elle soit de Montaigne, de Voltaire ou de Gourmont, et qu’un tel 
alliage n’est pas di qu’aux hasards heureux de |’inconscient: “‘pan- 
tagruélisme, disait Rabelais aux “‘lecteurs bénévoles, vous entendez que 

4% A propos de Gourmont homme de science, notons ici deux jugements de Havelock 
Ellis: “In science and in philosophy he is the heroic amateur, lacking in training and in 
equipment, but never failing in keen penetration” (1913). Touchant La Physique de 
Amour: “The treatment of such a subject by one who had no training in biology could 
scarcely be altogether adequate; Gourmont’s discussion is too individual for a scientific 
topic, but his penetrating sagacity, wide knowledge, and daring frankness of presentation 
still render this a notable book.’”’ From Rousseau to Proust (1915), pp. 311 and 315. 
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c’est certaine gaité d’esprit confite en mépris des choses fortuites,” 
phrase 4 apprendre par cceur, qui est d’ailleurs la définition méme de 
Vesprit philosophique. M. Crawford parle de Gourmont comme d’un 
sceptique (terme qu’il n’emploie d’ailleurs qu’en passant et sans le 
définir). Mais, au sens philosophique, Gourmont n’était pas un sceptique. 
“Je lui ai vu trop de cétés passionnés pour croire 4 son scepticisme’’ 4 
écrit P. Léautaud, et A. Beaunier, au lendemain de la mort de Gourmont, 
prenait plaisir 4 démontrer qu’il avait voulu étre plus sceptique qui! 
ne le pouvait.’* Gourmont était si peu sceptique qu’il a mené une lutte 
perpétuelle en faveur de ses principes. Il pourchassa sans reliche 
“Vhorrible manie de la certitude.”’ Si Dieu, la morale et le progrés sont 
d’inépuisables sources de gaité, c’est & cause du champ que ces idées 
laissent aux exercices de l’horrible manie de la certitude. La phrase de 
Gourmont est piquante, elle recouvre, M. Crawford en conviendra, une 
pensée trés “‘sérieuse.” Répétons-le: la compréhension des tournures 
ironiques est une des matiéres les plus importantes de l’enseignement du 
francais.!” 

Gourmont voulait qu’on aimAt la vie pour elle-méme, indépendam- 
ment méme de |l’idée de plaisir. Il ne trouvait pas le pessimisme plus 
acceptable que l’optimisme. La vérité lui paraissait résider dans ]’état 
de parfaite indifférence philosophique; il voulait que la philosophie ne 
soit qu’un commentaire de la vie: “La vérité est tyrannique, le doute 
est libérateur.” 

Il montrait que la plupart des “‘vérités” se sont formées par une 
association d’éléments 4 laquelle le hasard a présidé. Cette vue décida 
en quelque sorte la vocation critique de Gourmont: il se fit tueur de vérités. 
Il s’agit naturellement des vérités toutes faites dont la plupart des 
hommes se servent comme d’un baton pour traverser la vie. Le critique 
tue les vérités en les dissociant. Il montre de quoi elles sont faites. I! 
rend ainsi un grand service. II libére les esprits des vérités mortes. Une 
vérité est morte quand on montre que la relation de ses éléments est 
affaire d’habitude, non de nécessité. On peut dire que toute la méthode 
critique de Gourmont consiste dans la dissociation des idées, appliquées 
par un homme sans préjugés, ne professant aucun attachement obstiné 
a ses propres idées: “‘J’ai trop réfléchi pour ne pas m’étre rendu compte 
de ce que des idées absolument contraires aux miennes m’auraient par- 
faitement convenu, si j’avais été doué d’un cerveau différent.” 


16 Revue des Deux-Mondes, 1* nov. 1915, revue littéraire. 

17 Une crainte me vient, c’est que les “éducateurs” s’emparent de cette idée et se met- 
tent en devoir d’ouvrir un nouveau chapitre de la méthodologie de l’enseignement du 
francais. Ils n’auraient pas mes applaudissements. Nous avons affaire ici 4 un de ces cas 
fréquent dans l’étude des humanités od il faut des hommes et non des mécanismes, des 
précepteurs a téte bien faite plutét que des procédés. 
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Des pensées de ce genre ne poussent pas au martyr, mais elles sont 
la marque d’un esprit critique. 


En dépit des louanges dont on a couvert |’ceuvre de Gourmont le 
critique, il faut avouer qu’en France, la réputation de Gourmont passe 
par une sorte d’éclipse. On ne s’en étonnera pas trop pour ce qui regarde 
la morale. C’est une victime des révolutions sociales. A une époque oi, 
de toutes part, on n’offre de salut au citoyen qu’en lui proposant de 
lui confisquer sa liberté, la orale de la liberté 4 tout prix devient en- 
combrante. “Je demande la liberté du théAtre et celle du livre et la 
liberté des moeurs, et la liberté des religions et des philosophies, et 
enfin toutes les libertés, hormis celle de nuire 4 mon prochain par voies 
de fait ou d’injures, par le poing ou par le verbe.”’ D’ailleurs, la morale 
de Gourmont est inquiétante par bien des endroits. Nous sommes devant 
elle un peu comme les contemporains pouvaient étre devant celle de 
Bayle. Toutes deux devaient avoir leur éclipse. La morale de Gourmont 
servira peut-€tre au xx1° siécle. Puisse-t-elle alors rencontrer un Sainte- 
Beuve digne de s’en pénétrer! 

Mais autant qu’a l’histoire des idées, Gourmont appartient a l’histoire 
littéraire. Je vois avec tristesse, non seulement qu’on ne le mentionne 
que par hasard ou par devoir d’hommage, ni qu’on ne le cite jamais, 
—mais que personne ne semble s’appuyer sur lui, |’intégrer 4 sa propre 
pensée, serait-ce sans l’avouer. Gourmont a certainement des lecteurs, 
il semble n’avoir pas d’action. Faudra-t-il qu’on découvre la valeur des 
Promenades littéraires aprés l’an 2000 ? J’ai eu l’occasion de sonder 
quelques professeurs de France et non des moindres. L’ensemble de leurs 
réponses manifeste une indifférence réelle. Un des plus jeunes, fort bien 
noté pour ses travaux, m’a déclaré sans ambages: ‘‘Remy de Gourmont 
ne m’intéresse pas le moins du monde!”’ Nul ne songeait 4 lui contester 
son droit 4 pareille opinion et il disait cela d’un ton agressif! On edit 
dit qu’il payait 4 Gourmont son da, qu’il le remettait 4 sa place! En y 
réfléchissant, je trouve qu’il est assez naturel que Gourmont soit antipa- 
thique aux professeurs qui veulent étre professeurs avant tout. Cela 
tient 4 plusieurs causes positives. 

D’abord, il n’y a aucun ouvrage de Gourmont qu’on puisse mettre 
entre les mains des éléves et leur dire, en repos de conscience: “‘Lisez.” 
Gourmont n’est aucunement académique. A part une longue étude sur 
Rivarol, Gourmont n’a jamais prétendu embrasser tout un sujet. Il 
s’est cantonné dans |’essai court, et il n’a rien dit qu’il n’ait d’abord 
senti.'* Rien ne ressemble moins aux ouvrages “‘de référence” que les 
écrits de Gourmont qui a écrit sur tout. Méme des ouvrages comme /e 

18 A cet égard, Gourmont mérite le titre de critique symboliste, si l’on entend par 1a 
la recherche de l’essentiel et le mépris des échaffaudages de la rhétorique. 
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Probléme du style ou la Culture des Idées ne sont que des suites d’essais 
mis bout 4 bout jusqu’a former un volume. Pas plus que Montaigne, 
Gourmont ne fait lititre aux pédagogues, qui en ont grand dépit. Nulle 
part il ne s’astreint 4 envelopper un champ d’études. II le traverse 
plutét, d’un pas allégre, taillant sa piste lui-méme, coupant celle des 
autres 4 des angles inattendus. Cette m “thode de coureur des bois, pour 
stimulante qu’elle est, laisse perplexes certains esprits. Ce n’est pas 
ainsi qu’on met un domaine en culture. Gourmont laisse sur le vert le 
plus beau de l’ouvrage, regrette le professeur. Il existe, en effet, un art 
proprement universitaire, pour la pratique duquel il ne faut nul génie, 
de goiit que ce qui s’apprend, mais qui exige de l’attention, de l’applica- 
tion, une certaine honnéteté, et qui permet de donner sans trop de 
frais une idée compléte d’un sujet. Gourmont y resta toujours étranger. 
Cela est trés sensible quand on le compare 4 ses contemporains qui 
ont leur place sur nos rayons réservés, Brunetiére, Faguet—professeurs 
sous le harnais—, Lemaitre—professeur marron—, et méme A. France 
qui avait la rhétorique dans le sang et savait fabriquer des articles pour 
le Temps et des notices pour les libraires. On dira que Sainte-Beuve 
s’était formé lui aussi en écrivant dans les gazettes, et que pourtant i! 
possédait la technique de |’exposé ex cathedra. Mais ce serait oublier 
que Sainte-Beuve hanta les bancs de Sorbonne en son temps; on le 
voyait chez Guizot, chez Cousin et d’autres; il fut assidu chez J. J. 
Ampére, son ami, et Villemain notait ses absences 4 ses cours, pour 
les lu} reprocher amicalement. Il y avait 14 un enseignement que Gour- 
mont ne recut jamais. Son Université, comme pour Carlyle, fut celle 
des livres, et il n’a méme pas manqué des traits de caractére qui dénotent 
l’autodidacte. Surtout le beau trait de l’enthousiasme. Quand Gourmont 
prend la plume, il frémit de la joie d’une découverte. Son intelligence 
est conquérante. Vous croiriez qu’il a repéré toutes les étapes: en réalité 
il s’aventure. Et rien n’est plus différent d’allure que le professeur, 
longuement préparé, averti de la tradition et du respect dd aux autorités 
—et obligé d’en tenir compte—, s’avangant dans son sujet, comme un 
jardinier entre des parterres dont il a étiqueté toutes les plantes. 

Aussi Gourmont se défendait-il d’étre un critique véritable. Il pré- 
tendait n’écrire que pour exprimer ses idées, pour les clarifier. “Je me 
rassure, un peu, écrivait-il dans son étude sur Alfred de Vigny, en me 
disant que je ne suis point appelé, tel un docte professeur de belles- 
lettres, 4 dire ce qu’il faut penser d’une oeuvre ou d’un homme, mais 
ce que j’en pense au moment méme oi j’écris. Je ne profére pas de juge- 
ments, je note les impressions de mes lectures. . . . ” 

Gourmont s’amuse. Comment penser sans juger surtout quand on 
fait profession de dissocier les idées? Il veut dire qu’il ne se donne pas 
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pour but d’atteindre 4 des conclusions 4 toute épreuve. II peut s’en 
dispenser, il se réserve toute latitude. Soit. Mais c’est une chose qu’un 
professeur, lui, aurait grand tort de ne pas se donner comme but, et 
i] est méme douteux que l’enseignement puisse remplir son rdle sans étre 
concluant. Non que les jugements d’un professeur aient en eux-mémes 
aucune valeur, étant la plupart du temps adoptés d’ouvrages plus ou 
moins courants, ou ces jugements avaient leur place naturelle. Mais en 
adoptant un jugement, le professeur se fait partisan, il gagne en huma- 
nité aux yeux de ses éléves. Les examens passés, ce que nos auditeurs 
retiennent des cours qu’ils ont suivis, c’est d’avoir vu, de leurs yeux 
vu, ici un monsieur qui ne comprend pas Victor Hugo, 1a un autre qui 
aime Baudelaire, ou qui le méprise, enfin un homme qui affirme. Ils ont 
passé par une expérience nouvelle, directe, dans |’ordre intellectuel. 
L’opinion des professeurs de littérature a peu d’importance, mais le 
fait qu’ils la proclament en a beaucoup. 

On peut donc soutenir (et c’était quelque peu le sentiment des pro- 
fesseurs que j’ai interrogés) que les oeuvres de Gourmont ne sont pas 
adaptées aux besoins des éléves dans le cadre de l’enseignement. Mais 
alors, s’il n’a pas écrit pour les éléves, a-t-il écrit pour les maitres? C’est 
4 voir. Quand un professeur ouvre les Promenades litiéraires c’est plutét 
comme amateur de littérature que comme constructeur de cours. A 
suivre Gourmont, on se verrait souvent dans la nécessité de bouleverser 
une foule de notions trouvées utiles 4 l’expérience et de recréer sur des 
bases qui resteraient 4 déterminer des portions entiéres du programme. 
Voici par exemple une phrase intercalée dans un morceau sur Macbeth. 
Gourmont vient de démontrer que ni Macbeth ni Lady Macbeth ne 
sont des héros; ce sont des assassins: “Ici Shakespeare est beaucoup 
moins romantique que nos classiques, qui mettent volontiers une auréole 
a l’assassinat.” Phrase saisissante. Le professeur laissera tomber le 
livre et révera; mais si ses devoirs comportent ]’étude de la tragédie 
francaise, comment pourra-t-il incorporer cette idée 4 son cours? Ce 
serait de conséquence infinie. Or Gourmont est plein de remarques de 
ce genre. Sous la défiance des professeurs 4 l’égard de Gourment il faut 
distinguer une manifestation instructive du sens de la protection collec- 
tive, avec ses avantages et ses défauts. 

Je ne sais si Gourmont ne se serait pas réjoui de savoir l’embarras 
ou il jette les professeurs les plus disposés 4 le recevoir. Mais il est certain 
qu’il ne les aurait pas engagés 4 le suivre. Léautaud lui a rendu ce beau 
témoignage: “‘On pouvait ne pas étre de son avis et le lui dire.” (Et quand 
on le lui disait, c’était une occasion de rire, car il était gai, comme sa 
science.) Vallette racontait l’anecdote suivante. Au comité de lecture du 
Mercure, Gourmont avait un jour, avec une Apreté singuliére mis 4 mal 
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les idées, les arguments, les tendances d’une étude philosophique qui lui 
avait été soumise; il n’en restait rien; il l’avait pulvérisée. Puis, sans 
emphase ni recherche d’effet aucun, il avait conclu: “D’ailleurs, c’est un 
article trés bien, il faut le publier.” 

Il comprenait l’indépendance chez autrui autant que chez lui-méme, 
en philosophe conséquent avec ses propres idées, ou, comme il aurait 
dit, avec sa physiologie, qui lui dictait ses préférences et ses antipathies. 
C’est ainsi que les histoires de la littérature lui déplaisaient. Il se plai- 
gnait que cette histoire n’avait jamais été considéreé qu’au point de vue 
de la morale et de l’éducation, c’est-a-dire avec cette horrible manie de 
la certitude qui fausse la vie. Aussi se plut-il 4 accentuer dans le xvii° 
siécle ce qu’il y avait d’anarchique, dans cet Age dont on fait le triomphe 
de la hiérarchie. Cela parut assez subversif 4 l’époque. Aujourd’hui ce 
point de vue surprend beaucoup moins, méme les universitaires les 
plus engoncés dans la tradition. Des chercheurs ont apporté des lumiéres 
sur la question. 

Pour le dire en passant, il ne manque pas dans |’oeuvre de Gourmont 
de phrases d’une ligne, dont l’idée a été depuis “découverte,” exploitée, 
couchée en de gros volumes bourrés de références, par des travailleurs 
qui se sont ainsi cré un renom. II serait curieux de savoir si Gourmont 
avait vraiment devancé les chercheurs ou bien si son sens critique aigu 
lui avait fait relever la piste encore 4 peine tracée quand elle n’était 
connue que de rares spécialistes. 

Au total, on peut comprendre les répugnances du corps enseignant, 
sans s’astreindre 4 les excuser complétement. Gourmont peut jouer en 
marge de nos cours le réle qu’il joue dans le grand public: celui d’éveil- 
leur des esprits. Accordons-lui cette fonction. Ne cherchons pas dans 
ses essais la matiére dont on fait les manuels, ou un surcroit de doctrine. 
Gourmont invite les esprits 4 penser et 4 voir par eux-mémes. Son réle 
est de stimuler. Il faut le laisser faire. 


La critique telle que l’entend Gourmont, je l’ai montré tout a l’heure, 
peut se rattacher au symbolisme par le gofit de l’essentiel, réalisé au 
dépens d’une ordonnance symétrique préconcue. Comme écrivain, Gour- 
mont a toujours revendiqué la marque symboliste, parce qu’elle était 
noble, disait-il. I] se livrait ld-dessus 4 des démonstrations de sentiment. 
Toutefois la question peut étre posée: dans quelle mesure Gourmont 
a-t-il été symboliste? Car il a précisé lui-méme qu’il n’avait communié 
avec le Symbolisme que pendant deux ans. C’était, je pense, ]’époque 
ot il déclarait que la littérature francaise n’avait pas assez d’écrivains 
obscurs (encore une boutade profonde de sens!). Ces deux années sont 
difficiles 4 dater. On a prétendu que c’est grace 4 l’influence de Gourmont 
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que le Mercure finit par faire figure de centre de ralliement du Symbo- 
lisme (mouvement aussi mal dénommé que celui des peintres de l’époque 
auxquels s’attacha par hasard le nom définitif d’Impressionistes), 
mouvement parfois appelé ‘école’ 4 tort, car ce fut exactement le con- 
traire d’une école. Dés la fondation du Mercure, Valette avait décidé 
d’avance qu’on ne serait pas ‘décadent’ au Mercure," et il inaugura une 
tradition que le Mercure continue a honorer: il se mit tout de suite a 
éditer des traductions d’écrivains étrangers, qui n’avaient rien de sym- 
boliste, Nietzsche en téte. D’aprés une note historique de Gourmont, 
c’est seulement vers 1895, c’est-a-dire aprés six ans d’existence que le 
Mercure accusa la tendance ‘symboliste.’ I] y avait plus de dix ans que 
le mouvement se propageait. 

En ce qui concerne l’oeuvre de Gourmont, sa période symboliste me 
parait aboutir 4 /’Esthétique de la Langue francaise (morceaux réunis 
en volume en 1899). Les deux années de ferveur symboliste de Gourmont 
doivent donc se placer quelque part entre 1895 et 1899, et sans doute 
plus prés de la premiére date que de la seconde. Avant cette période— 
on le voit par ses vers et ses romans—, il sacrifiait déja 4 l’art. On fera 
donc bien de ne pas mettre sa production d’avant 1895 au bilan du Sym- 
bolisme. Quand on y regarde de prés, on est frappé de constater com- 
bien, dans sa tour d’ivoire, Gourmont était peu touché par |’efferves- 
cence poétique qui l’entourait. Un exemple le montrera. On sait quel 
culte les Symbolistes vouérent 4 Edgar Poe. Gourmont s’intéressait aux 
littératures étrangéres; il était 4 l’aise avec l’espagnol, l’italien et l’an- 
glais. Pour la Grande Encyclopédie il écrivit, vers 1886, des articles de 
littérature italienne et aussi la notice consacrée A la littérature américaine 
(des Etats-Unis). Il suffit de comparer les séches critiques qu’il fit alors 
de Poe avec ses Marginalia sur Poe et Baudelaire (Promenades littéraires, 
vol. 1) pour que la différence saute aux yeux. 

Vers 1905, sa période symboliste était bien passée, et Gourmont 
s’étonnait quand on lui demandait s’il écrirait toujours que, dans l’art 
d@’écrire, les mots sont tout. Il en était arrivé alors 4 priser par dessus tout 
esprit et V’ironie sans phrases. Il était devenu (tel qu’en lui-méme 


9 Etait-ce un effet de la rivalité du Symboliste de Kahn et du Décadent de Baju qui 
s’étaient entre-déchirés dans les années précédentes, chacun de ces organes prétendant a 
la direction du mouvement poetique?—Quand il était encore secrétaire du Scapin, Valette 
écrivit un article sur Jes Symbolistes qui fit du bruit; il y disait: “A qui suit de prés la 
jeunesse littéraire et se rend compte de la totalité de son effort, il n’apparait pas que les 
esprits soient tournés plutét vers le symbolisme que vers n’importe quoi...” Valette 
ne se proposa certainement pas de faire du Mercure une revue symboliste. Mais le Mercure, 
de toutes les revues surgies a l’époque, fut la seule 4 prendre de l’ascendant sur le public 
et la seule 4 subsister: de méme qu’elle a conservé la couverture mauve de ses origines, 
elle a dQ accepter le nom que l’usage a imposé au mouvement dont elle est sorti. 
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enfin...) le grand amateur d’idées. Il professait qu’en prose il n’y 
a qu’un style. Son gofit ne cessait de s’élargir. Il avait détesté Voltaire, 
il finissait par en aimer tout: il retrouvait en lui cette affection pour la 
vie qu’il cherchait au fond de toutes ses lectures. Gourmont a vécu au 
milieu des livres, mais sachons que les livres étaient pour lui le conser- 
vatoire du vivant. 

En fait de livres, il ne cachait pas ses préférences. I] prétendait n’étre 
a l’aise que devant les ouvrages qui étaient venus avant Boileau ou aprés 
Baudelaire. On ne s’en douterait pas a voir l’aisance avec laquelle i! 
parla des poétes du xvi* siécle dont il procura des éditions (Théophile, 
Saint-Amant, Cyrano, etc.), et sa connaissance parfaite des romantiques. 
A l’inverse de tant d’esprits dédaigneux, il aimait Mme de Staél d’avoir 
été le seul esprit 4 ne pas plier devant le tyran. Par contre, bien que sa 
théorie morale ait souvent coincidé avec celle de G. Sand, il détestait 
en elle la femme de lettres qui utilise les hommes; il savourait sans se 
lasser le mot vengeur de Nietzsche: “‘G. Sand, la terrible vache A 
écrire.”” Et quand on songe au luxe de morale oratoire dont on a entouré 
la question Mme Hugo—Sainte-Beuve, son essai intitulé /’A mour selon 
Sainte-Beuve fait l’effet de la justesse méme. 

Il convient d’insister sur la qualité de ces courtes mises au net, car 
on les a souvent négligées pour répetér que Gourmont avait donné 
la mesure de son sens critique dans le Livre des Masques. On lui a fait 
crédit d’avoir su porter dans ce livre des jugements si fins, si pénétrants 
sur de jeunes écrivains de l’époque symboliste, que ces jugements sont 
restés valables méme aprés l’apparition d’oeuvres que personne ne 
pouvait prévoir. Gourmont aurait ainsi réussi ce que méme Boileau 
n’avait pas réussi & faire, si on en croit la critique récente en dépit de 
la louangeuse tradition. Au fait, Gourmont ne fait-il pas penser @ Boil- 
eau? Tous deux, ils ont relevé d’une esthétique neuve. Gourmont n’aurait 
jamais dit: “Enfin Baudelaire vint ...,’’ mais il a pourtant déclaré 
qu’en Baudelaire se résumait toute la tradition poétique.*® Boileau 
rejetait tout le moyen-Age et ne tournait les yeux que vers les modéles 
de l’antiquité, Gourmont rejetait l’Age de Boileau et chérissait le moyen- 
Age comme une époque naturelle et libre 4 son sens. Mieux que Boileau, 
il connaissait l’histoire littéraire des périodes qu’il n’aimait pas, mais 
il n’a guére traité que le xvm1° siécle; du xvu1° il a trés peu parlé (peut- 
étre que Brunetiére en parlait trop en ce temps-la!) et il n’a pour ainsi 
dire rien dit du xvr°, sinon au hasard de la plume. C’est chose curieuse, 
car les racines intellectuelles de Gourmont ne plongent pas toutes dans 
la période qui commence avec Baudelaire. Sa pensée était comme un 


20 Le plus grand écrivain du siécle était Flaubert 4 ses yeux. 
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prisme ot se réfractaient des rayons dont plusieurs étaient venus de 
loin. Sans doute, il était homme de son temps. Son déterminisme le 
reliait 4 Taine; il répétait que le style est toujours en fonction de la 
physiologie de l’auteur. Toutefois, il maintenait sa liberté d’esprit, et 
devant cette méthode, qui fut d’abord celle de Sainte-Beuve et qui rat- 
tache incessamment l’homme 4 I’oeuvre, il aimait 4 relever les cas ot 
il la trouvait en défaut. C’est 4 Renan qu’il devait beaucoup de |’at- 
mosphére de La Nuit au Luxembourg. Et il était en parfait accord avec 
Bergson, quand il insistait sur les tendances destructives de |’intelligence 
en contraste avec la puissance créatrice de l’instinct. Mais sa loi de 
constance intellectuelle remonte a des origines plus lointaines. Cette loi 
était une formule oi Gourmont enfermait une parcelle du sentiment 
avec lequel il admirait, sous la diversité des oeuvres, la continuité du 
génie francais 4 |’ouvrage, sans se dénaturer, pendant dix siécles féconds. 
N’était-ce pas la un écho distant mais reconnaissable des théories de 
Nisard sur l’esprit francais, dont Brunetiére avait retenu d’ailleurs plus 
qu’on ne I’a dit?” Pour ce qui est de la philosophie, quel air de res- 
semblance entre Gourmont et le groupe d’Auteuil! D’aprés Beaunier, 
Gourmont tenait de ]’Encyclopédiste par sa curiosité, par son extréme 
facilité de compétence, son désir de tout savoir, de comprendre tout, son 
aptitude 4 y réussir, son entrain 4 conclure et “un air de doute avec 
Vhabitude d’affirmer—ou de nier, peu importe.” Et enfin, ancétre 
définitif de cette race de penseurs, qui exorcisa |’horrible manie de la 
certitude mieux que Montaigne, lui aussi l’homme des réflexions aprés 
lectures, des essais qu’on rédige pour voir clair dans sa pensée? 

Jen ai assez dit pour faire sentir l’injustice de la courte note qui ac- 
compagne le nom de Remy de Gourmont dans les Masters of French 
Criticism d’Irving Babbitt: “Ultra-esthetic point-of-view.” J’en fais la 
remarque avec toute la révérence que je dois 4 cet ancien maitre dont la 
pensée avait une force de stimulation fort remarquable. Quand il s’agis- 
sait de juger la période récente, il errait gravement. II ne voulait y voir 
qu’une fin” alors que c’était, aprés tout, un commencement. C’était a 
croire qu’il s’était donné pour tAche de justifier ]’expression “fin de 
siécle” qui avait sonné a ses oreilles pendant sa jeunesse. Je pense 
plutét qu’il se faisait l’écho de Sainte-Beuve: il étendait 4 toute la 
période post-romantique l’idée qu’il avait trouvée dans l’article des 


*1'M. Elton Hocking, dans une thése (publiée depuis que ceci fut écrit): Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, the Evolution of a Critic (Madison, 1936), a effleuré ce point. 

= Bergson n’était pour lui que |’extréme pointe du romantisme déliquescent. A son 
sujet, I. Babbitt perdait toute mesure. I] en arrivait 4 préner |’obscur article écrit en 
anglais par un étudiant chinois sur Le Rire de Bergson comme une réfutation magistrale 
du philosophe. 
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Nouveaux Lundis ov la poésie des Fleurs du mal est décrite comme un 
Kamtchatka du lyrisme romantique. Or, on connait le motif a peine dis- 
simulé qui avait amené Sainte-Beuve 4 cette image; il tenait 4 rappeler 
a une postérité oublieuse qu’il avait précédé Baudelaire dans la voie ov 
celui-ci poussait si loin. Il y avait 4 prendre et a laisser dans cette com- 
paraison. Mais on ne se doute pas du nombre d’esprits de la génération 
d’I. Babbitt 4 qui Sainte-Beuve a servi de science. En ce qui concerne 
Gourmont, Babbitt, moraliste et professeur, était sans doute troublé par 
ses conclusions originales et déconcertantes. 

Seuls ceux qui ont lu attentivement Gourmont pourront dire la part 
de vraisemblance qu’il y a dans une phrase écrite récemment par un 
contemporain du critique, M. Mazel.” Parlant en spécialiste de la socio- 
logie, il avait dit que Remy de Gourmont était le contraire d’un socio- 
logue, qu’il détestait instinctivement les grands esprits systématiques 
comme Montesquieu et Taine, qu’il était trop individualiste pour aimer 
et comprendre en elles-mémes les grandes forces qui moulent les sociétés, 
que notamment il n’avait rien compris 4 la grande force positive qui 
cimente les hommes en société, la religion.“ Ces critiques étaient 
sévéres. Elles auraient pu disqualifier Gourmont aux yeux de son 
examinateur. Voici pourtant ce que M. Mazel eut 4 coeur d’ajouter: 
“Je le tiens pour l’intelligence la plus étincelante et la plus ensorcelante 
que nous ayons connue.’” 

Marc DENKINGER 


University of Michigan 


*3 Gourmont lui consacra une des vingt-trois notices du deuxitme Livre des Masques 
(1898). Dans la premiére tranche des Epilogues, parue au Mercure de novembre 1895 sous 
le titre de Petites Chroniques (l’appellation d’Epilogues ne fut trouvée que pour le numéro 
suivant, en décembre), Gourmont exhala sa mauvaise humeur contre un quidam coupable 
d’avoir décrit M. Mazel comme un “nouveau Villiers de l’Isle-Adam.”’ Le talent de M. 
Mazel ne méritait pas ‘de sombrer en une tempéte soufilée par le ridicule,” déclara |’ad- 
mirateur passionné de l’auteur d’Axel que, sauf erreur, M. Mazel avait prétendu con- 
tinuer. Cette vitupération n’a pas été recueillie dans le premier volume des Epilogues, 
oi elle se serait placée immédiatement aprés le n° 2 (Madame Boulton). 

% Je n’ai rien dit des idées de Gourmont sur la religion, car, 4 mon sens, elles n’ont 
jamais fait dévier la rectitude de son jugement en littérature. Ce sont pourtant des idées 
curieuses, frappantes, souvent violentes. I] appelait ‘catholicisme’ une forme de chris- 
tianisme toute fleurie de paganisme, a laquelle il étendait sa mansuétude. D’autre part, 
il stigmatisait sous le nom de “protestant,” quiconque, fat-il le Primat des Gaules, se 
mélait d’action morale sous une inspiration religieuse. Selon lui, le protestantisme était 
la seule forme active (entendez: nocive) du christianisme moderne. Ces définitions n’ont 
guére plu aux intéressés, 

% Mercure de France, 15 novembre 1935. 
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LXXVII 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TOLSTOY’S WAR STORIES 


HE attempts to analyze the significance of Count Leo Tolstoy and 

to understand the workings of his mind have not yet reached any 
satisfactory conclusion. The riddle of the man’s personality and the 
sources of his power still defy careful labelling, for the inconsistencies of 
his thoughts and actions have been swept away from sight by the blasts 
of his genius. Out of the confusion has emerged a great Tolstoy, but it is 
difficult to unite this legend with the man as we know him in sober 
history and in fact. This difficulty is recognized by many modern stu- 
dents. Thus Aldanov frankly calls his small but suggestive volume 
Zagadka Tolstogo (The Riddle of Tolstoy), and Alexander Nazaroff in 
Tolstoy, the Inconstant Genius also emphasizes the contradictions in his 
life and allows them to speak for themselves. The effect is surprising, 
but not as unkind as it might seem. 

In the so-called war stories we find typical examples of the strength 
and weakness of the methods of Tolstoy. We find the strange conflict 
between the parts and the whole, between the details and the general 
picture, between the logic of events and the logic of thought, that we 
find everywhere in Tolstoy; and perhaps, if we can draw any general con- 
ception from these stories, we may be able to secure a basis for a con- 
sideration of other aspects of his thought and writings. In these stories 
we have a more logical and a more objective and classifiable subject- 
matter than we have in other fields, for military life and thought have 
been studied and analyzed on stricter principles of science and of tech- 
nique than have many other spheres of human interest. This is perhaps 
inherent from the nature of military science, but it also facilitates the 
checking of the ideas of the writer and aids us in forming our conceptions 
about his work. 

We must remember that Tolstoy was not only a distinguished and 
sincere opponent of war; he was also an experienced soldier. He had 
served in the Russian army as an artillery officer in the Caucasus against 
the mountaineers, and later in the Crimean War in Bessarabia and at 
the siege of Sevastopol. On three separate occasions he nearly received 
the St. George’s Cross for personal bravery, and he knew warfare both 
as a practical soldier and as a theorist. Some of his writings are bitter 
attacks on war; in others he has described as no one else the beauty and 
the thrill of a cavalry charge and the spectacular and alluring sides of 
army life, even during a campaign. There can be no doubt that Tolstoy, 
himself, sympathized with many of the ideas of Nikolay Rostov, the 
cavalry officer in War and Peace, and that the young man’s absorption 
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with life, with his unthinking and unreflective attitude, harmonized as 
well with one side of Tolstoy’s character as did the pacifistic and in- 
tellectual meditations of Pierre Bezukhov. Here is one of the first con- 
tradictions in Tolstoy’s attitude. 

A considerable amount of his early work is occupied with war. Among 
these stories are the Raid, the Wood Felling, Sevastopol in December, 
1854; in May, 1855; and in August, 1855. Besides this in War and Peace 
he sketches many of the battles of the Napoleonic era in which Russian 
forces were engaged, and he shows us the Russian army under almost al! 
conceivable situations. Finally in the Hadji Murat, one of his last works, 
we have reflections on war and on the merits of the two sides very similar 
to that which we find in his earlier works, although there is also much of 
the later Tolstoy in sharp contradiction to this earlier period. There is 
much self-conscious moralizing, but apart from that the story moves 
largely on the same plane and with the same background as in the Raid. 

Tolstoy never fails to picture the horrors of war. He shows the suf- 
fering in the hospitals, the exhaustion of the troops, the stupidity of the 
commanding officers, the bravery of the common soldiers. He shows us 
human nature in wartime, the military and civilian reactions to the same 
events, and he piles up a powerful indictment of the waste and the folly 
of war. 

Despite this attack, military men have never failed to praise the 
accuracy of his descriptions, even while they deplore many of the details 
which he chose to represent. Thus General N. N. Muravyev, a dis- 
tinguished Russian general, declared that Tolstoy’s description of the 
battle of Schéngraben was the best description of a battle that he had 
ever read, and he added “that he was convinced from his own experience 
that during a battle it is impossible to carry out a Commander-in-Chief’s 
orders.””! 

There can be no question of the marvellous photographic quality of the 

work of Tolstoy. We can quote here Count Herman Keyserling: 
I do not know a more profound presentation of human life than his epic on 
the great French war, but I know that Tolstoy, as an individual, lacked al! 
philosophical profundity. As in the case of most Russians (and all other young 
and undifferentiated races) Tolstoy lacked the power of intensive abstraction, 
the capacity of summing up the particular in the general, which is another 
definition of profundity. On the other hand, he possessed the eagle eye of the 
savage. Now if anyone presents appearances which he only beholds without 
understanding them, and does so perfectly, the thoughtful reader will inevitably 
regard the representation as possessing profundity—in fact, he will discover 
greater depth than he would do in really profounder poets whose vision is less 
acute? 


1 Aylmer Maude, Life of Tolstoy, The World’s Classics (Oxford University Press, 1930) 
1, 421. 2 The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, 1, 78. 
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It is with an eagle eye that Tolstoy looks at warfare. It is because of 
this keen vision and this remarkable ability to picture the confusion of 
the battlefield that he avoids the stereotyped description of the average 
conventionalized battle scenes and attracts the admiration of a long 
series of military men. But be it observed that he does this as a por- 
trayer and not as a thinker of a philosopher. From his own experience, 
Tolstoy knows that no individual, even the Commander-in-Chief, can 
have a personal knowledge of the entire struggle. No one can know what 
is happening in another part of the field, and therefore Tolstoy definitely 
refuses to describe a battle from a single spot or a single point of view. He 
contents himself with those details which one or another character might 
be expected to know, and in thus producing a series of partial scenes he 
is able to give a more corvect and realistic impression than do many more 
ambitious artists. 

Yet the omissions of Tolstoy are equally striking. Thus in the sketches 
of the siege of Sevastopol, he never betrays any suspicion that the suc- 
cessful and skilful construction of the bastions had anything to do with 
the prolongation of the Russian assistance to the Allied armies. He 
never once mentions the name of Todleben, the engineer in charge of the 
laying out of the fortifications. He discusses the fourth bastion*® and the 
influence which the position has upon the defenders and upon other 
people, but he is not interested in giving any picture of the relationship 
of this bastion to the general defence of the city. Likewise he ignores all 
questions of command, strategy, and tactics, except as they affect a 
specified individual. 

In his early works Tolstoy never or very rarely refers to a whole cam- 
paign or a whole battle. He boldly announces his intention of thus 
limiting himself in the very beginning of the Raid: 


War always interested me. But war not in the sense of the combinations of great 
leaders—my imagination refused to follow such grandiose actions; I was not 
interested in them, but I was interested in the very fact of war—killing. It was 
more interesting for me to know how and under the influence of what feeling 
one soldier killed another, than the arrangement of the armies at the battles of 
Austerlitz or Borodino.‘ 


Let us compare this statement with the ending of the sketch of Sevastopol 
in May, 1855: 

The hero of my tale, whom I love with all the powers of my soul, whom I have 
tried to present in all his beauty and who always was, is, and will be fair, is 
the truth. 


® Sevastopol in December, 1854. 
‘ The Raid, 1. Note that both of these battles were later carefully described in War and 
Peace. 
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These two quotations define Tolstoy’s attitude in the war stories with 
startling clarity. Even if we do not overstrain them, we must realize that 
truth in regard to war does not mean to Tolstoy what it would mean 
to a tactician or to a philosopher or even to the naturally curious in- 
dividual who wishes to know what it is all about. Truth is for Tolstoy 
in these stories of the Crimean War to be found exclusively in those 
things in which Tolstoy is personally interested. 

This attitude of our author was noted many years later by Gorky in 
his Reminiscences of Tolstoy: 
He does not listen and does not believe, when he is told what is not necessary for 
him. In reality, he does not ask, he interrogates. As a collector of rarities, he 
takes only what cannot destroy the harmony of his collection.® 


This careful choosing of the truths which he wishes to accept was always 
fundamental in the Tolstoyan philosophy and method. 

Truth, then, lies in these early stories for Tolstoy not in the objective 
history of a war but in the study of human nature. He is interested in 
showing how humanity and the average man reacts to warfare. And he 
finds that a man reacts to this as he does to anything else. It all depends 
upon the man. This emergence of the fundamental attitude of humanity 
despite the danger is rather close to the self-criticism of that other 
soldier-author of Russia, Lermontov. Thus in Bela, Lermontov makes 
Pechorin say: 

I hoped that boredom would not live under Chechen bullets—in vain; in a 
month I became so accustomed to their humming and the nearness of death, 
that really I paid more attention to the gnats.® 


The outstanding characteristic of Pechorin is of course boredom, but 
Tolstoy with all of his interest mentions something of the same con- 
ception in Sevastopol in May, 1855. Staff-Captain Mikhailov goes into 
the besieged city and is actuated by thoughts of aristocracy and snob- 
bishness. ‘‘Egoism, egoism, and egoism everywhere, even at the edge of 
the grave and among people ready to die for a high conviction.’””’ We 
could quote other passages as the scene in the Raid* where the general 
jokes with a beautiful lady just before starting on a dangerous expedi- 
tion. Life will find its way out, even if it may end violently in a few 
minutes or hours, and if we read the stories from this point of view, we 
shall see that Tolstoy never fails to bring out that healthy human 
strength which lies back of military discipline and allows the average 
man to live through war and peace without thinking too much of his 
possible approaching doom. 


5 Gorky, Collected Works, xvi, 297. 6 Bela (Slovo), 287. 
7 Op. cit., m1. 8 Op. cit., Vv. 
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This same emphasis on personality is seen in the way in which Tolstoy 
individualizes all the officers and men whom he describes. Compare the 
various characters in the Raid. The officers vary from the German 
adventurer Kasper Lavrentyich to the self-reliant and silent Captain 
Khlopov, who under fire remains as he always is and who is too 
sincere even to want to seem different at a crisis. Likewise in the Sketches 
from Sevastopol, each man lives and dies in his own way and in ac- 
cordance with the qualities that have dominated his life. 

In War and Peace Tolstoy somewhat modifies his methods of approach, 
for he here wishes to have as a central theme Russia in the Napoleonic 
period and he must seek a more serious unity than in the earlier and 
shorter pieces. As before, he emphasizes the individual side of the battle, 
the fate, and the feelings of the individual; but he no longer ignores the 
questions of command and tactics. He is now definitely hostile to that 
which he had formerly ignored as not being part of the truth. He defi- 
nitely elevates the mistakes and confusions that occur in battle into 
positive virtues. His object is to condemn Napoleon, not on moral or 
ethical grounds, but because he is small and petty and attempts to give 
orders. Thus at the battle of Borodino, not one of his commands is 
actually executed. All are based on false premises and are misunderstood, 
if they are not so phrased by the great general as to be ridiculous.°® 

In the account of the Russian campaign, this attack on the army com- 
mand becomes more evident than in Volume One, the campaign of 1805, 
but it is never really absent. Thus in his account of the battle of Schén- 
graben, the forgotten guns of Tushin play an important part in the Rus- 
sian victory. ““No one ordered Tushin where and with what to shoot, and 
after consultation with his sergeant Zakharchenko, for whom he had 
great respect, he decided that it would be well to burn the village.’ 
The battery of Tushin was entirely unsupported, but the French could 
not decide to attack unsupported guns because it was contrary to 
principle for guns not to have support, Such was the logic of genius. 
Prince Andrey listened to the conversations of Prince Bagration with the com- 
manders and to the orders given to them and to his surprise he noted that no 
orders were given and that Prince Bagration was only trying to give the impres- 
sion that all that was happening from necessity, accident, and the will of the 
individual commanders, was all being done, if not by his order, at least in ac- 
cordance with his intentions." 

Here we have again on a small scale the weakness of command much as 
we have in the attack of Napoleon, although since Bagration is a far 
smaller person, Tolstoy does not castigate him with equal venom. 


* War and Peace, 1, Part m1, xxxiii. 10 Op. cit., 1, Part 1, xvii. 
1 Op. cit., 1, Part 1, xviii. 
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The great virtue of Kutuzov from the first time when he appears on 
the stage is his inability to make up his mind and his readiness to allow 
events to take their natural course. He is always ready to be kindly and 
considerate of others, and he is always too indolent to take decisive 
action. For this reason he usually succeeds in accomplishing what he 
desires. During the innumerable conferences of the generals, he hardly 
pays any attention to what is being said. His generals for persona! 
reasons may disobey his orders and yet he goes on his own way, without 
trying to use the great power entrusted to him and wins. He realizes how 
to submerge himself in the necessary trend of events and in this he is the 
very opposite of the petty Napoleon whose egotism makes him attempt 
to dominate contrary to the will of destiny and life. 

It is of interest to note that military science agrees to a very large 
extent with the attitude of Tolstoy towards the confusion and lack of 
order in a battle. Thus in the Field Service Regulations, United States 
Army, 1923, we find the following: 

Par. 397 .. . Infantry units once committed to action lose their availability 

for employment in the execution of other missions. Infantry deployed and under 
fire can change front only at the risk of incurring heavy losses. The leader can 
materially influence the course of an action once begun only through the em- 
ployment of his reserves his air service, and the fire of his artillery. 
In less technical language, this means that the commanding officer, once 
the battle is started, definitely loses control over all the units that are 
engaged. From that moment he can direct the conflict only by sending 
into the battle more troops who will start at once to carry out his new 
plans. Most of the time he cannot even be sure of the precise position of 
his own advanced units, but his task at the beginning of the battle is so 
to arrange his forces that they will almost automatically bring about the 
result which he desires. In this point Tolstoy in his descriptions of war 
coincides with the teachings of military men. He agrees with them in the 
lack of control which the leader has during battle, and, because he does 
realize this as few other authors have done, he is able to give a realistic 
and recognizable picture of a battle for trained soldiers. 

On the other hand, Field Service Regulations do not stop here but they 
lay great stress upon the réle of the commander in arranging his troops 
and preparing battle. Thus in Par. 15, we read: 

Whether the command be large or small, and whether the exercise of the func- 

tions of command be complex or simple, the commander must be the controlling 

head, his must be the master mind, and from him must flow the energy and the 
impulse which are to animate all under him. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of this function of the commander is 
to be seen in Prince Serebryany by Count Alexis K. Tolstoy. Here the 
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outlaw leader Vanyukha Persten stampedes the Tatar horses so that 
they run through the Tatar camp and confuse the army.” No one would 
claim that Persten knew in detail where the horses were going, but he 
knew the general route which the frightened animals would take, he 
knew how to terrify them and start them in the general direction, and he 
left the outcome in the hands of fate. In a crude way Persten was acting 
with animals in accordance with the principles of military science, for 
once he had furnished the initiative, he could not interfere again to con- 
trol the surprise blow. Nevertheless, Leo Tolstoy differs at this point 
with military science, for he refuses to recognize that those animals, 
without being conscious of the fact, were directly carrying out the plans 
of Vanyukha Persten, who started them in their mad flight. It is this 
function of command, this power of inspiration and of setting the scene 
for the activity, that Tolstoy directly ignores or denies. 

This may seem a strong statement but in War and Peace, Tolstoy prac- 
tically admits this idea and is proud of it. Thus he says of Prince 
Andrey: 


Those thoughts which had long ago and frequently come to him during his 
military activity that there is and can be no military science and therefore there 
can be no so-called military genius, now received for him absolute evidence of 
truth. “What can be the theory and science in an action, the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of which are unknown and cannot be defined, in which the power of 
the actors of the war can be still less defined?” . . . What can be the science in 
such an affair, in which, as in every practical affair, nothing can be defined and 
all depends upon countless conditions, the significance of which is determined in 
one moment, about which no one knows when it will come.” 


It is not only through the eyes and thoughts of his character that 
Tolstoy expresses these sentiments. He utters them himself in his 
capacity as author. Thus we read: 


However strange appears at first sight the hypothesis that St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve, the order for which was given by Charles IX, did not take place 
according to his will, but that he only thought that he ordered it done, and that 
the battle of Borodino of 80,000 men took place not according to the will of 
Napoleon (although he gave the orders for the beginning and the course of the 
battle), and that it only seemed to him that he ordered it—however, strange 
this supposition appears, yet human dignity, which tells me that every one of 
us is, if not more, at least not less a man than any Napoleon, commands us to 
admit this solution of the question; and historical investigations brilliantly 
confirm this supposition. 

In the battle of Borodino Napoleon fired at no one and killed no one. All this 
was done by the soldiers. Therefore it was not he who killed people.“ 


2 Chap. 25. 8 Op. cit., m1, Part 1, xi. 4 Op. cit., D1, Part 1, xxviii. 
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Here we have the essence of Tolstoy’s attitude toward the high command 
or any command of an army, and it is here that War and Peace disagrees 
with the general principles of military science, with which in their rela- 
tion to the individual in the front line he so fully agrees. It is here that 
his general views of war conflict with his marvellous photographic de- 
scriptions of the individuals in the battle. Yet this denial of the value 
of command is fundamental to Tolstoy’s philosophical views on war. 

At the end of War and Peace, Tolstoy analyzes the whole problem of 
history from the standpoint of his ethical views and his ideas on pre- 
destination, necessity and freedom, and we can treat as the essence of his 
argument his definition of command, power, vast’. 


Power is that relationship of a definite person to other persons, in which the 
less part this person takes in the action, the more he expresses opinions, proposi- 
tions, and justifications of the activity which is being carried on as a whole. 

The movement of peoples is produced not by power, not by mental activity, 
not even by the union of the two, as historians have thought, but by the activity 
of all people, who take part in the event and are always united in such a way 
that those who take the most direct part in the event, take on themselves the 
least responsibility, and vice versa. 

In the moral sense the cause of the event is represented by power; in the 
physical, by those who are subjected to power. But since the moral activity is 
inconceivable without the physical, the cause of the event is found in neither 
the one nor the other, but in the union of both. 

Or in other words; no conception of a cause is applicable to the manifestation 
which we are considering. . . . 

Why war comes or revolution, we do not know; we know only that to perform 
one or the other action people are formed into a definite unity and all take 
part; and we say that this is so, because, what is unthinkable otherwise, is a 
law.'5 


The key to this argument of Tolstoy’s is to be found in the simple state- 
ment quoted above as to the réle of Napoleon at Borodino. “He fired 
at no one and killed no one. Therefore it was not he who killed people.” 
When we compare this statement with his definition of truth at the 
end of Sevastopol in May, 1855, we realize that command and indirect 
influence do not form part of the truth as Tolstoy sees it, and that we 
can justify his attitude only by rejecting everything except personal, 
individual actions. In other words, the army for Tolstoy does not exist 
as a unit. There exist merely several thousand soldiers, each of whom 
has an individual psychology and an individual problem, however much 
they may be dressed in similar uniforms and consent to move as a unit. 
The unit never forms part of fundamental truth. 


4 Op. cit., tv, Part 1, vii. 
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Thus a study of Tolstoy’s war stories shows us the interesting fact 
that on the photographic and objective side he has grasped the very 
essence of military science and gives us a realistic picture of a battle. On 
the theoretical side, Tolstoy is in sharp opposition not merely to military 
science but to all those who believe that human beings do cooperate 
rightly for a given object under the guidance of a central authority. 
Tolstoy does not endeavor to show how an army differs from a mob. 
Perhaps he does not recognize any difference. War and Peace introduces, 
however, one new variation in his work. In the earlier stories, he pretends 
that he was not interested in war “in the sense of the combinations of 
great leaders—my imagination refused to follow such grandiose actions.” 
In the later work, he tries to deny the significance and almost the result 
of “the combinations of great leaders.’”’ In this Tolstoy passes from 
neglect to denial, from a question that implies and can only imply a 
negative answer to an absolute denial. It is hardly a matter of develop- 
ment. The Tolstoy of the Raid may be perhaps less bold in his criticisms 
than is the Tolstoy of War and Peace. He has not changed in any ap- 
preciable degree. He has not added other elements to his picture. He is 
merely emphasizing in a somewhat different manner the same idea which 
inspired him throughout. 

It would be tempting to go further at this time. Tolstoy grouped war 
and “all practical affairs,’”’ and he worked on all fields of thought and of 
action as he did on war. We could study his views on sex, the family, and 
society in the same way but there is no space for further analysis. Suffice 
it to say, the war stories and Tolstoy’s pictures of war reveal in him a 
marvellous photographer of battles, an excellent delineator of character, 
and a realistic author. Side by side with this stands his hatred and his 
denial of the value of high command, of organization, of all that stands 
for discipline and order. The war stories allow us to see this attitude 
very clearly, but this interesting faculty of denial and contradiction is 
found everywhere in Tolstoy. Yet it is perhaps these stories which 
present most clearly the conflict raging between the mind and emotions 
of Tolstoy and cast a vivid iight upon his nature and his ideals and his 
execution of his themes. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 


Columbia University 
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LXXVIII 
EDOUARD ROD AND ANDRE GLADES 


HE critics and biographers of Edouard Rod have almost without 

exception failed to mention the emotional experience which inspired 
his best novels. Beuchat, in describing Rod’s sojourn at Geneva from 
1886 to 1893, does refer briefly and inadequately to his love for André 
Gladés.' His statement, which suggests only incompletely the influence 
of André Gladés on the composition of Rod’s novels, needs to be ampli- 
fied and clarified. For, notwithstanding Rod’s own confession that she 
more than any other person influenced his subsequent literary career, 
other critics have ignored the existence of André Gladés and have con- 
sequently failed to give a complete and accurate interpretation of his 
work and its sources of inspiration.” 

The correspondence between Rod and Nancy Vuille which would 
reveal the entire story of their relationship is unavailable, having been 
deposited in the library of Neuchatel with the provision that it shall 
never be examined. Therefore, in order to indicate the main thread of 
events, one must turn to Rod’s own acknowledgment of his indebtedness 
to André Gladés published after her death in his preface to an edition of 
her Florence Monneroy.* His account is here supplemented by informa- 
tion acquired in conversation with those who knew Rod intimately. 

Among the students who followed Edouard Rod’s courses‘ at the 
University of Geneva was a girl in her early twenties.’ Like many of his 
other students, Nancy Vuille came sometimes on Sunday afternoon to 
Rod’s home at Champel.* On one occasion Rod was walking back toward 
Geneva with her when she abruptly confessed with considerable emotion, 
thinking that the professor would no longer care to receive her when he 

1 Charles Beuchat, Edouard Rod et le cosmopolitisme (Paris: Champion, 1930), pp. 55-56. 

2 The most complete discussions of his work as a whole are to be found in Victor Giraud, 
Les Matires de ’heure, t. 1 (Paris: Hachette, 1914); Firmin Roz, Edouard Rod (Paris: 
Sansot, 1906); Winifred Stephens, French Novelists of Today, 2nd ed. (London, 1914); 
J. de Mestral Combremont, La Pensée d’ Edouard Rod (Paris: Perrin, 1911); Ernest Tissot, 
In Memoriam Edouard Rod (Genéve: Atar, 1913); D. L. Van Raalte, L’@uvre d’ Edouard 
Rod (Leyde: Sijthoff, 1926), and Beuchat, op. cit. 

3 Florence Monneroy, Récits de la vie du cur, précédés d’une préface par Edouard Rod 
avec un portrait d’aprés un dessin de Carlos Schwob (Paris: Perrin, 1906). 

‘ He lectured first on the Russian novel, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, and Giacosa. 
Later Rod took over the courses in French literature, devoting a semester each to Lamar- 
tine, Stendhal, Hugo, and Bossuet. 

5 Nancy Vuille was born at Neuchatel on Nov. 25, 1867. 

* “Et voici qu’un soir, parut une jeune fille. Elle avait des cheveux de clarté, des yeux 
de ténébres, tout l’inconnu des lendemains vibrait en elle. Lorsqu’elle disjoignait les mains, 
qu’elle aimait 4 tenir nouées sur ses genoux, c’était comme si l’on edt ouvert un poéme 
de Goethe. Je connais une dame trés pieuse qui, l’ayant vue, conclut: ‘C’est une héroine!’ 
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knew the truth, that her parents were divorced. This confession first 
aroused his sympathy.’ Years of sorrow caused by the lack of under- 
standing between her parents and the illness of her mother had left their 
imprint on the girl’s delicate soul in the same way that Rod’s boyhood 
grief,® occasioned by his mother’s prolonged suffering and premature 
death, had cast over his life a permanent shadow of melancholy. 

Intellectual sympathies likewise bound these two together, for the 
professor already enjoyed a reputation as a novelist® and the student 
possessed literary aspirations. The ability displayed in her first attempts 
at once struck him, but he endeavored to dissuade her from choosing 
literature as a career. However, she began to write verse, short stories, 
essays, novels, and translations, at first under the pseudonym of Anne- 
Marie, later as André Gladés.!° 

Though Rod at first acted as her adviser, she soon aided him as much 
as he had assisted her. “‘Je ne parle pas ici des travaux d’un ordre en 
quelque sorte impersonnel, comme elle en a souvent fait pour moi; je 
veux dire qu’elle a eu sur toute mon ceuvre une action que je tiens a 
reconnaitre.’"! This sincere declaration of Rod’s indebtedness to her 
should not be overlooked in any serious discussion of influences on his 
work. Rod affirms that the observation of her intellectual and emotional 
life enriched his own soul. He never failed to discuss his books with her 
at length, submitting the principal chapters to her for criticism. Often, 
when in doubt about the conduct of one of his women characters, he 
asked her what she herself would do under similar circumstances and 
frequently her reply determined the course of his narrative. André 
Gladés likewise consulted him concerning the composition of her novels. 
They shared their observations on life and each gave the other material 
unsuited to his or her respective work. 

Concerning the exact nature of this intimacy, one must draw one’s 
own conclusions from Rod’s words: 


A remuer ainsi les idées qui nous étaient les plus chéres, 4 poursuivre dans nos 





Cette nouvelle et tard venue s’appelait Nancy Vuille; elle signa des fictions diversement 
appréciées du pseudonyme d’André Glades.” Tissot, of. cit., p. 101. After this dramatic 
introduction of André Gladés, Tissot fails to relate the sequel. 

1 Florence Monneroy, Préface, p. xvii. 

® Rod, La Course a la mort, p. 52; Au milieu du chemin, pp. 226-230. Paul Seippel, 
Edouard Rod, L’enfance et les années d’ttudes in Bibliothéque universelle et revue suisse (mai 
1910), p. 236.—Feuille d’avis de Vevey, 9 avril 1910. Cf. also Tissot, op. cit., p. 68; Roz, 
op. cit., p. 5; Giraud, op. cit., p. 113. 

* Before coming to Geneva in 1886, Rod had already published: Les Allemands @ Paris, 
1880; Palmyre Veulard, 1881; Les Protestants: Céte a cbte, 1882; La Chute de Miss Topsy, 
1882; L’Autopsie du docteur Z., 1884; La Femme d’Henri Vanneau, 1884; La Course a la 
mort, 1885. 10 Florence Monneroy, Préface, p. xvii. 1 [bid., p. xxxvii. 
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1172 Edouard Rod and André Gladés 


longues causeries les plus intimes problémes du cceur, 4 penser ensemble, i 
rechercher les mémes émotions, il se forma entre nous un sentiment que je 
n’essayerai ni de définir ni de raconter. Je dirai seulement que ceux qui auraient 
pu s’en inquiéter ou s’en offenser l’avaient dés longtemps accepté, |’ayant 
compris, et sachant bien que, de notre cété nous ne demanderions pas 4 la vie 
plus qu’elle ne pouvait nous accorder.” 


To one who dares to read between the lines, the story of these two hearts 
separated by the circumstances of life offers the true explanation of that 
theme which, like a leitmotif in an opera by his beloved Wagner, runs 
through Rod’s work from La Sacrifiée (1892) until the end. Like Lysel 
and Mme. Jaffé in L’Ombre s’étend sur la montagne, a novel published 
fifteen years after La Sacrifiée, they find closer union only in death. Rod 
remained by her side during her last illness and neither her family nor his 
questioned his right to do so. 


- Ni son pére ni sa sceur et son beau-frére dont le toit l’abritait, ni ma femme qui 


attendait mon retour d’un long voyage ni mes enfants qui l’aimaient n’ont eu 
seulement |’idée que ma place ne fat pas 4 son chevet.” 


This explanation written by Rod in 1906 reveals as much as he desired 
the public to know." It nevertheless gives us the clue to the underlying 
theme of a major portion of his work from the time of his professorship 
at Geneva until the end of his career. 

To the author’s own account may be added a few corroborating 
circumstances. By a happy coincidence, Rod, now a successful novelist, 
gave up his post at Geneva in 1893, and Nancy Vuille in the same year 
came to the French capital with her father, who had acquired business 
interests there. That the acceptance of the relationship between the two 
writers was perhaps less constant and complete on the part of all con- 
cerned than Rod would have us believe may naturally be inferred from 
the infrequent presence after a certain moment of André Gladés in the 
Rod home in Paris, where she had previously been a familiar figure. 

The intimate nature of the bond connecting these two souls was partly 
revealed when Rod—who had proclaimed in Le Silence (1894), as had 
Vigny in La Mort du loup, the nobility of silent suffering—returned to 
his family and"his Parisian friends after the death of Gladés in 1901. 
With tears of despair, he cried: ‘“Tout est fini! J’ai perdu Gladés! Tout 
est fini!” Had not a discreet publisher restrained him he would have 
printed a preface avowing his longing for death that his spirit might 
rejoin the soul of Gladés. 

18 Tbid., p. xxxix. 

» “Un écrivain ne doit rien au public que ses écrits.” Rod, Préface to Les Malavoglia, 
. XIX. 

™ These facts were related by a French novelist, one of Rod’s most intimate friends. 
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It has been suggested above that the clash in Rod’s own life between 
love and duty explains the emphasis placed upon that theme in his 
novels during the period of his friendship with André Gladés. This point 
may be elucidated by reference to the themes and treatment of various 
works falling into the classification of études passionnelles. Rod had al- 
ready traversed the naturalistic phase of his career. Influenced by the 
music of Wagner,” the pessimism of Leopardi'® and of Schopenhauer,'” 
the art of the Preraphaelites,'* modern English poetry'® and the Russian 
novel,?° in addition to the result of his own reflections on the subject of 
Zola’s theories and his discussions with the young critic Hennequin,” 
he had formulated his theory of intuitivism. This doctrine he had applied 
in La Course @ la mort with sufficient success to be acclaimed the apostle 
of contemporary pessimism.” By the same method he expressed in Le 
Sens de la vie the idealistic aspirations* of the epoch and came into 
prominence as one of the leaders, along with Paul Desjardins, of a neo- 
Christian movement. Les Trois Ceurs, a study of the results of selfish 
introspection, concludes the series of intuitivist works. After this novel 
Rod abandons the introspective type of which he now recognized the 
dangers and the limitations.** In Les Idées morales* he affirms the neces- 
sity of banishing from literature, and thus indirectly suppressing in life, 
the evil of self-analysis. He demands instead the creation of characters 
of moral strength. With this ideal before him, Rod begins the composi- 
tion of his éudes passionnelles. 

Both in the choice of personages and in the treatment of his subjects, 
Rod henceforth seldom fails to fulfill this requirement. He selects in 
general men and women of superior character who, although they may 
meet defeat, command our sympathy and respect. As Doumic has 
pointed out, Rod’s novels differ from those of most of his contemporaries 
by depicting love rather than adultery.’ There is a certain grain of truth 
in the witticism directed by Anatole France against the author of Les 


% Rod, Les Wagnériens a Paris, La Gazette de Lausanne, 7 mai, 1887. 

18 Rod, Etudes sur le XIX° siécle, pp. 1-45. * Van Raalte, op. cit., p. 7. 

18 Tes Préraphadlites anglais, Etudes sur le XIX* s., pp. 47-97. 

9 Les Trois Ceurs, Préface, p. 10. 

% Halpérine Kaminsky, “Ed. Rod et la Revue contemporaine,” La Nouvelle Reoue, 1° 
mai, 1910, p. 94. 1 Les Trois Caurs, Préface, p. 14. 

2 H. Bordeaux, Pélerinages littéraires (Paris: Fontemoing, 1906), p. 204. 

* G. Renard, La Renaissance de l’idéalisme in Critique de combat, 2e série (Paris: Dentu, 
1895). 

™ Charbonnel, Les Mystiques dans la litt. présente (Paris: Mercure de France, 1897), 
p. 42. Lemaitre, Les Contemporains, 5* série (Paris, 1891), p. 59. 

* Rod, Nouvelles études, p. 36. 

%* P. 107. 87 Les Annales politiques et littéraires, trv (1910), 151. 
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Trois Caurs: “ ‘Tl nous reste l’adultére et les cigarettes’! disait le bon 
Théophile Gautier au temps des gilets rouges. M. Edouard Rod ne laisse 
que les cigarettes.’”* This observation was obviously intended as adverse 
criticism, but as applied to the études passionnelles, it serves to point out 
the moral superiority of the characters portrayed by Rod. 

If love conflicts with the duties of life, what does honor demand? This 
question which, as we have seen, constantly confronted Rod and André 
Gladés from the period of his professorship at Geneva until the time of 
her death, Rod attempts to answer in a series of cases which usually 
prove the impossibility of reconciling love and the obligations imposed 
by social conventions. He thus elaborates in various fictional forms his 
own personal problem, which, according to his account, was treated in 
this life in the only honorable fashion, and which could find its perfect 
solution only through the union of two loving souls after death. Near the 
close of his career, in discussing this phase of his work, Rod declares that 
no single novel expresses his complete opinion concerning the problem o/ 
the struggle for love.” The cycle of novels beginning with La Sacrifi‘e 
(1892) and culminating in Dernier Refuge (1896) reveals a constant war- 
fare between the romantic soul who admired Musset* and the stern son 
of Calvinism.* Gradually and through a perfectly logical continuity, 
this struggle leads to the triumph of the former element. 

The conflict between passion and conscience forms the theme of Ja 
Sacrifiée which introduces the études passionnelles. Like all of Rod’s sub- 
sequent heroes, Dr. Morgex belongs to a distinctly superior type. Both 
he and Clotilde Audoin resist their love while her husband lives. Morgex, 
after a long battle with his conscience, commits the crime of administer- 
ing a deadly amount of opiate to his paralyzed friend Audoin, partly 
because he had once promised to end Audoin’s pain in the event of such 
an attack, partly because he loves Clotilde. Remorse for his deed tor- 
ments him and his marriage to Clotilde takes place only after the greatest 
hesitation on the part of Morgex. He never attains complete happiness, 
for his crime always stands between him and the woman he loves. Like 
Raskolnikoff in Crime and Punishment, a book whose influence upon Rod 
is attested by direct reference, Morgex feels the necessity for expiation. 
To satisfy his conscience, he abandons his wife in order to devote his life 
to the service of the poor. Thus conscience has tr:umphed over love. 

La Vie privée de Michel Teissier (1893) shows the author undetermined 
between his admiration for a beautiful love and his respect for estab- 


% a Vie littéroire, um, 274. % Alojse Valérien, Préface, pp. v-vi. 
® Albert Bonnard, Edouard Rod, Journal de Geneve, 31 janvier, 1910. 

% A. Sabatier, Les Idées morales, Journal de Genéve, 5 juillet, 1891. 

* La Sacrifiée, p. 261. : 
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lished morality and social laws. However, the doubt and the sentiment 
of impending disaster shrouding the close of this volume and the chas- 
tisement meted out to Teissier in the sequel, La Seconde Vie de Michel 
Teissier (1894), point the moral that happiness cannot fall to the lot of 
him who violates the law of duty. Rod here portrays a prominent politi- 
cian who finds his own personal happiness opposed by the principles of 
conservatism and family solidarity which he advocates publicly. Like 
Morgex, Teissier, however conscientiously he may fight against his love, 
proves too weak to withstand it. He sacrifices his political career and 
domestic contentment, the companionship of a faithful wife and the 
future of his two daughters, all for a love against which he battles in 
vain. The sympathetic portrayal of the character of the young woman 
Blanche, combined with Rod’s statement that André Gladés often 
guided the conduct of his female characters, leads one to infer that in this 
case she probably served as a model for the picture. There is also a defi- 
nite similarity in situation between the actual problem of Rod and its 
fictional transposition, a question which the author handled with more 
respect for his position and his family obligations than did the hero of 
his novel. 

A stronger moral type than either Morgex or Teissier is represented by 
Kermoysan, the protagonist of the first tale in Le Silence (1894). Like 
the heroine, Mme Herdevin, he conceals his passion and sacrifices its free 
expression to the conventions of a society far inferior to it, hiding beneath 
apparent indifference the tortures of his heart. Only after the death of his 
beloved do we witness the tragedy of the scene in which, renouncing the 
idea of suicide, he dreams before the house where her body lies and be- 
lieving himself alone, abandons himself at last to his grief. Confiding his 
secret to none, he leaves France to seek death in a foreign campaign. 

Rod found the inspiration for this work in reality. 

A un diner auquel il assistait, il entendit quelqu’un dire d’un des invités- ‘Ce 
pauvre X. est trés malheureux; il vient de perdre une amie trés chére et il n’a 
pas le droit de montrer sa douleur.’ Cet inconnu est devenu le héros du Silence 
et c’est sa souffrance telle que mon pére l’a imaginée ou plutét sentie 4 sa place 
qui a été racontée et non son histoire.* 

If Rod was able to feel in the place of the original sufferer the pain of 
bearing in silence the loss of his loved one, we may find at least a part of 
the explanation in the nobility of the attitude which he had himself 
assumed. 

Les Roches blanches (1895), which follows Le Silence, possesses a special 
significance in Rod’s work as a connecting link between the studies of 
passion and the novels of Swiss manners. Against the realistic back- 


* Unpublished letter from Mademoiselle Rod to the author. 
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ground of existence in a small Swiss city, Rod projects a story of love 
stifled and overcome through the inherent nobility of the leading charac- 
ters. Pastor Trembloz is a typical Rod hero, and one might almost say 
that the formula for most of Rod’s novels appears stated concisely in the 
concluding words of Les Roches blanches: 


Il pressentait ce qu’est le sort des hommes qui ont trop d’Ame pour ignorer 
l'amour, trop de vertu pour s’y livrer dans l’insouciance et dans la joie: qu’ils 
résistent ou qu’ils tombent, la douleur les attend.™ 


Trembloz, the uncouth peasant pastor, fatally attracted toward the 
aristocratic Mme. Massod de Bussens, who is unhappily married to the 
conventional brutal husband, struggles to control his love. But like the 
figures in the legend of the white rocks, the pastor will eventually acquire 
a heart of stone after proving victorious over his passion. While the 
decision does not depend entirely upon the action of Trembloz, duty has 
defeated love. Yet the pastor’s triumph brings him none of the inward 
joy which should come from sacrifice. 

If in the novels already mentioned, both the inner sense of right and 
wrong and the force of established social institutions prevent the attain- 
ment of happiness, the conclusion seems quite natural: the evolution of 
Rod’s moral sentiment toward a gradual emancipation of the individual 
from the shackles of conscience, duty, and accepted morality ends 
logically in the complete glorification of love presented in Dernier 
Refuge (1896), the book which forms the culmination of the studies of 
passion and completes the cycle begun with La Sacrifiée. The heroes of 
the preceding novels had fought more or less energetically against the 
invading passion, but for Martial Duguay no such question arises. He 
recognizes no law except that of love—not the complacent, accommodat- 
ing, practical sort of love, but a highly romantic passion. In strong con- 
trast with the figure of the lover is that of the husband, the business-like 
M. Berthemy, who typifies common sense and respect for law and order. 
So powerfully does he defend his rights that Mme Berthemy finds it 
impossible to answer Duguay’s first appeal to abandon her family for 
him. Mme. Berthemy’s love for Duguay conflicts directly with her 
maternal duty and her love for her son. Only after a first refusal does 
her sense of having betrayed her love induce her to give up everything 
else for her forsaken lover. The lovers die voluntarily after a few golden 
weeks in Porto-Venere. 

Duguay had long since anticipated death as the logical termination 
of their love, as the refuge which would grant them the complete union 
which life had refused. Mme. Berthemy, fearful of the unknown, wel- 


™“ Les Roches blanches, p. 308. 
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comes death for more practical reasons. Like Anna Karenina she had 
sacrificed her son for her lover, and the memory of her abandoned child 


® haunted her constantly. She knew too that henceforth she and Martial 


would be isolated from the world. Since they had transgressed the laws 
of society, yet refused to win by force their right to happiness, their fate 
doomed them to suicide. No other solution was possible,*® for had they 
lived they would have tired of each other as did Michel Teissier and 
Blanche. 

Rod does not present their death as a punishment but rather as a 
mean. of prolonging their love through all time. Knowing what we do of 
the circumstances of Rod’s life and judging furthermore from the atti- 
tude he has thus far adopted in his études passionnelles, we inevitably ask 
ourselves whether the author does not speak through the lips of Duguay: 
“Je sens qu’il n’y a qu’une chose qui vaut de vivre, et que c’est 
d’aimer.””* 

In no single work of Rod does the influence of Wagner appear more 
clearly than in Dernier Refuge. A passage from Tristan und Isolde 
serves as epigraph to the fourth part. The tumultuous music of the opera 
sings in the heart of Duguay and the force of the magic philter burns in 
his veins. A Bayreuth performance stirs him to the depths of his soul.*” 
The plea made for the guilty lovers in the music of the love duet and 
Isolde’s death-song stifles the voice of law and reason. Henceforth love 
alone exists for him. A fantasy on the same opera leaves his mind over- 
powered by one thought, that of love triumphantly overcoming the 
obstacles of life and seeking refuge in death.** For Wagner, Nirvana, 
which means quiescence and identity, alone can bring ultimate happiness 
to such a love as that of Tristan and Iseult.*® Rod likewise makes death 
the final refuge for Duguay and Mme. Berthemy. 

To Wagner therefore one must look for the literary inspiration for this 
work, one of the rare books of Rod in which the romanticist triumphs 
completely over the moralist. But Wagner had long since been revealed 
to Rod during his student days in Germany," and to explain the charac- 
terization of Dernier Refuge as the boldest and most eloquent novel he 
had yet written, with an accent of vibrant passion hitherto lacking in 
his work,“' we must conjecture certain occurrences in his own emotional 
existence of which the details will necessarily remain forever obscure. 
Because of the close connection between Rod’s life and his work, and the 
degree to which his writings always reflected his psychological state,® 


® Cf. Pellissier, Revue bleue, v (1896), 608. % P. 347. 37 Pp. 147-149. 
% P, 39. % Krehbiel, Studies in the Wagnerian Drama, p. 63. 
« Mestral Combremont, op. cit., pp. xxiii-xxiv. 4 Pellissier, loc. cit. 


@ Cf. letter from G. Sarrazin cited by Mestral Combremont, of. cét., p. xxix. 
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one can scarcely conceive the possibility of his describing with so much 
feeling the triumph of a romantic passion unless he had experienced some 
profound emotional crisis. 

After the climax to the studies of passion reached in Dernier Refuge, 
Rod turned for a time to the études sociales in L’ Innocent and La-Haut 
before presenting another story of love in Le Ménage du Pasteur Naudié, 
the picture of a family tragedy caused by the incompatibility of tempera- 


ment between the gentle, middle-aged pastor and his second wife, a — 


willful, capricious young woman. Au Milieu du chemin, discussing the 
question of the moral responsibility of the author, Mademoiselle Annetic, 
a tale of altruism, and L’Eau courante, a novel of Swiss life, separate 
Pasteur Naudié and L’Inutile Effort (1903). The latter strikes a new note 
in the études passionnelles; yet it bears a greater resemblance to la 


Sacrifiée than to any other novel of the group. Since La Sacrifiée, the _ 

subject of love had predominated. In L’Inutile Effort Rod, appearing to 
have felt remorse for the pernicious influence which a work like Dernier | 
Refuge might exert, portrays rather a conflict between conscience on the | 
one hand and selfish and family interests on the other. He also discusses _ 


a serious social question—the injustice of the judicial system. His next 
two works, Un Vainqueur and L’Indocile, fall entirely within the cate- 
gory of the études sociales. After L’Incendie, which belongs to his regional 
novels, an intense emotional experience in his own life leads him to add 
another volume to the éfudes passionnelles,—L’Ombre s’étend sur |a 
montagne (1907). 

This novel, published after the death of André Gladés, most com- 
pletely expresses Rod’s final attitude on the question of love. The 
impossibility of consulting correspondence to the existence of which | 
have already referred makes it a hazardous undertaking to place upon 
a work of imagination too personal an interpretation. A conversation 
with one of Rod’s most intimate friends has convinced me nevertheless 
that this novel does contain many autobiographical elements. It is 
characterized by a depth and tenderness found in no other of his works. 
Transpositions occur, to be sure, but the fundamental facts remain 
unchanged. 

In the lives of Mme. Jaffé and her musician lover, Lysel, we find re- 
flected the relationship between Rod and Gladés. As the shadow creep: 


down the mountainside of existence, the years have not united ther 
entirely. 


Ils en descendaient le cours comme deux voyageurs qui suivraient les deux rives 
d’un fleuve sans gué ni passerelle, séparés et tout proches, marchant les yeux dans 
les yeux, s’arrétant ensemble pour rire ou pleurer. Aussi, quoiqu’ils eussent 
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dépassé I’Age de l’amour, leur sentiment conservait-il une part de sa fraicheur 
premiére.® 

These lines apparently indicate with a fair degree of accuracy the rela- 
tions between Edouard Rod and André Glades. 

One notable transposition of circumstances has been incorporated into 
the novel, where the heroine instead of the hero is restrained by family 
ties. Antonin Jaffé, a philosopher and psychologist slightly reminiscent 
of Adrien Sixte in Bourget’s Le Disciple, holds advanced ideas and pro- 
poses radical theories which would overturn the whole social system 
elaborated by the wisdom of past experience. Three years after his 
marriage to Iréne, they had met and befriended Lysel, a promising young 
musician. The philosopher discovers to his surprise that Iréne and Lysel 
give the lie to his theory of instincts and that they have sufficient moral 
integrity to ask of life only what it can give them honorably. It is pre- 
cisely in these last terms that Rod had spoken of his friendship for 
Gladés,“ who, as we have already seen, received help and encouragement 
from him during his stay at Geneva, where he had gone three years after 
his marriage in 1883. Partly for his daughter’s sake but still more for the 
privilege of studying an interesting case, M. Jaffé accepts the situation. 
Mme. Rod had in this instance played the réle of the philosopher, per- 
haps too for the sake of her daughter, in accepting the friendship between 
her husband and Nancy Vuille. 

Although M. Jaffé has tolerated this situation for years, his wife finds 
that her love for Lysel involves too much deceit and hypocrisy in the 
eyes of her growing daughter, and for her sake she prepares to follow 
her duty and abandon her love. This is parallel to the fact that after 
years of intimacy, André Gladés, whose frequent presence in the Rod 
household caused the daughter to question her father’s attitude, became 
a less frequent visitor. Evidently Mme. Rod had at least suggested the 
desirability of a change in the situation if she did not, like Jaffé, demand 
a clear settlement. 

Lysel needs all of Iréne’s affection in the misfortunes which befall 
him—the loss of his best friend and the failure of his opera. The demand 
of her husband that she choose between him and Lysel still further 
strengthens her love; only near the end of Lysel’s American concert tour 
does she find the courage to dismiss him. Rod himself had visited the 
United States on a lecture tour in the spring of 1899.“ Among his notes 
for L’Ombre s’étend sur la montagne, now in the University of Geneva 
library, I find written on the stationery of a Cincinnati hotel a list of the 


© L’Ombre s’étend sur la montagne, p. 9. 
“See note 12. * Rod, Reflets d’Amérique (Paris: Sansot, 1905). 
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principal auditoriums in this country, showing that he collected materia! 
in 1899 for this novel which appeared several years later. 

Lysel is not the man to renounce easily the love of a lifetime. When 7 
Iréne cries out her need for the revelation of the truth concerning their : 
love, he declares that he needs and loves love more than the truth. He 
admits that they had not the right to ask of life the complete happiness 
which they had not attained, but insists that they are bound together by 
a tie which death alone can loosen. They should have awaited its call 
instead of attempting to end voluntarily a relationship so vital to the 
happiness of both of them. This passionate declaration postpones for a 
time the ultimate rupture. 

Only when Mme. Jaffé is separated from him once more, traveling in 
Italy with her husband and her daughter Anne-Marie,“ does she have 
the courage to write him a letter renouncing her love. But she has delayed 
too long to uproot this sentiment with impunity. It may appear to others 
that her fatal illness results from imprudent exposure to the treacherous 
evening air, but the real cause lies deeper, in the despair of her soul.” 

As death approaches, her soul calls out to the one who has possessed 
her whole heart. In answer to her agonized query if she must die without 
seeing him again, Jaffé sends for Lysel, who hastens at once to Italy. 
Rod recalls his own anxiety on a similar occasion in these lines of the 
novel: 


Pour comprendre l’angoisse de Lysel, il faut avoir traversé beaucoup d’espace 
pour joindre un étre profondément aimé, sur qui l’on sent planer la mort. II 
faut avoir maudit ... les mille obstacles qui prolongent la torture de |’attente 
pendant que s’enfle et vole l’obsession de l’esprit. De telles heures comptent 
plus que les années.** 


Both Jaffé and his daughter accept Lysel’s presence as the most 
natural circumstance. At last the veil of hypocrisy has been torn aside, 
revealing the purity and nobility of the love of Lysel and Mme Jaffé. 
We have already read Rod’s account of how he, under analogous condi- 
tions, took his rightful place beside the deathbed of André Gladés, His 
description of the reunion of the two lovers seems also based upon 
reality. 

Leur revoir fut aussi naturel que s’ils s’étaient quittés la veille. Irene tourna 
lentement ses beaux yeux vers son ami, remua la main sur la couverture pour 
appeler la sienne, murmura: 

-C’est vous! ... 

-Oui, c’est moi, c’est moi . . . Vous voyez, je suis venu .. . Je suis la! ... 
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“ Anne-Marie was the first pseudonym used by Nancy Vuille. 
* L’Ombre s’ttend sur la montagne, pp. 270-271.  P. 274, 
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Anne-Marie et M. Jaffé s’éloignérent 4 pas de velours: nul ne songeait plus 
4 disputer 4 ces deux étres, si prés de ]’éternelle séparation, le secret des choses 
intimes qu’ils avaient encore 4 se dire. Et, délivrés de toute crainte pour la 
premiére fois peut-étre, ils se regardaient en silence. . . . 

Tous deux auraient voulu parler, s’ouvrir le monde inexprimé des chéres 
pensées qu’en tant d’années de tendresseils n’avaient jamais librement formulées, 
se montrer jusqu’au tréfonds leurs Ames plus étroitement unies aprés le vain 
effort d’Iréne pour les séparer, si proche l’une de l’autre 4 cette heure qu’elles 
s’aspiraient et se fondaient en une seule 4me, réalisant aux portes de la mort le 
réve d’union parfaite inaccessible 4 l’amour. Mais les mots sont impuissants 4 
transcrire des sentiments si intenses, qui restent hors de leurs formules comme 
ils sont déja presque hors de la vie, et que leurs moules déformeraient comme un 
masque banal appliqué sur un visage divin.” 


Surely too it is of himself and Gladés that he writes: 


Comme autrefois dans leurs plus belles heures, Iréne et Lysel se turent longue- 
ment, dans une communion parfaite. Il n’y avait plus entre eux les barriéres, ni 
les obstacles de la vie: des étrangers, des devoirs, des lois, le monde. Rien ne 
les séparait plus . . . Iréne, calmée, s’assoupit, ferma les yeux avec une expres- 
sion presque heureuse. Lysel la contemplait en songeant: ‘Elle mourra, je ne la 
verrai plus’ !5° 


However personal may be the inspiration of the work, it has its social 
implications, expressed from the point of view of Antonin Jaffé. Until the 
time of Mme Jaffé’s illness, their experience had proved to him that the 
social laws against which he had rebelled in theory have their justifica- 
tion. He discovers that the family, not the individual, constitutes the 
fundamental social unit and that its integrity must be preserved. Never- 
theless, if Rod accepts in life and thus far in the novel this conservative 
doctrine, the conclusion of the work does not entirely agree with this 
principle. Jaffé admits that once he perceived that his wife loved Lysel 
more than him, he should have had the courage to give her up. Love has 
its rights. Love must, however, be free from deceit and able to endure 
the full glare of the light of truth. This same idea will form one of the 
main themes of Alojse Valérien (1908), the last of the études passion- 
nelles. 

For Lysel and Mme Jaffé, family duties and social conventions had 
presented obstacles which their loyalty could not surmount and barriers 
which death alone could destroy. 

Le mystére de l’amour et celui de la mort ne s’éclairent qu’en se rencontrant 
. . . La vie avec ses soins, son bruit, ses objets distrayants et falots, son tumulte, 
son va-et-vient, séme toujours quelques disparates entre les cceurs les plus 


Pp. 281-282. © P. 285. 
5 Cf. E. Evrard, Nos Mandarins (Tourcoing: J. Duvivier, 1920) p. 246. 
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1182 Edouard Rod and André Gladés 


tendrement unis. La mort les enléve comme le vent égalise les sables en passant. 
Autour du lit od elle étend ses ailes, il n’y a plus place que pour |’amour.” 


In like manner, Rod and Gladés had encountered the same barriers in 
the same loyal fashion. When death came, the truth could be revealed 
and love could triumph at last. “La Mort triomphait avec l’Amour et 
la Vérité, comme si, seule, elle possédait le don de les réconcilier.”’ 

As Lysel pours forth his soul in the music which soothes the last 
hours of Mme Jaffé, so Edouard Rod in L’Ombre s’étend sur la montagne 
sings the sadness and beauty of his own lost affection. Once more he 
depicts the fatality which holds us in its grasp, rendering it impossible 
for mankind to accept without sorrow the dictates of the wisdom of the 
ages or to reconcile love and truth except through the intervention of 
death. Thus the loss of Gladés not only brought the light of truth to 
bear upon their friendship; it inspired one of his most powerful novels. 

This brief analysis of Rod’s études passionnelles has shown us with 
what variations yet with what constant recurrence he has utilized the 
theme of the separation of two noble souls by the duties of life. Coupled 
with what we know of his own biography, a study of the novels leaves 
no room for doubting that his love for André Gladés inspired his best 
work. This fact should no longer be overlooked by historians of litera- 
ture. 

JAMES RAYMOND WADSWORTH 
University of Nebraska 


@ L’Ombre s’ tend, p. 309. 5% Tbid., p. 315. 
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LXXIX 


CONRAD’S REVISION OF “THE LIGHTHOUSE” 
IN NOSTROMO 


the student of writing and literature few inquiries are more in- 
teresting and valuable than that into an author’s practices in re- 
vising his own work. To observe the various stages in the evolution of 
the final version, to note carefully an artist at his work of pruning the 
dead wood, adding fresh material, smoothing away harsh phrases, 
selecting just words, and letting light into obscure places—to do this 
is to come somewhat nearer to an understanding of what in spite of all 
analysis will remain essentially a mystery. Especially fascinating and 
instructive is the study of Conrad’s revision, for here one sees a supreme 
artist at work. In his vigorous hewing and rebuilding there is conclusive 
proof of the artist’s untiring industry and consummate skill. Conrad’s 
revision of Nostromo is of particular interest, for this novel occupies a 
critical place in the evolution of Conrad’s prose. Mr. Richard Curle 
has justly characterized the change that came over Conrad’s prose—a 
change perceptible in the “Amy Foster” of Typhoon and fully marked 
in from Under Western Eyes onward. This evolution 
has smoothed away the cadence, has concentrated the manner, has toned down 
the style of Conrad’s former exuberance. At first glance the later and the earlier 
Conrad appear two totally different men. The unruly splendor of the one has 
given way to the subtle and elastic suavity of the other . . . His earlier prose is 
sometimes uncertain, sometimes exaggerated, but his later prose has the uni- 
form temper of absolute mastery.! 


Mr. Curle then mentions the probable causes of this change: Conrad’s 
more complete understanding of English; his increasing separation from 
the tropics and the sea, both of which had strongly influenced his early 
work; his deliberate attempt ‘“‘to become, as it were, more purely liter- 
ary, more personal’’; and, finally, perhaps a natural development, “‘in- 
herent in the nature of the work.” After further analysis of the obvious 
idiosyncrasies of Conrad’s earlier style, Mr. Curle writes that we begin 
to notice a difference in the books that form the middle period, in 
Nostromo and The Secret Agent. 

The prose, in particular, in which Nostromo is written is almost perfect. Beautiful 
of nuance, it is not the ironic prose of Under Western Eyes any more than it is 
the purely romantic prose of Tales of Unrest. In fact, its prose is the least self- 
conscious in Conrad. It is designed to create, with potent veritability, the canvas 
of a huge panorama; and it hardly falters in its stride. It is in Nostromo that the 
originality of Conrad’s style appears most unique and most unapproachable. 


1 Joseph Conrad A Study (London, 1914), p. 181. 
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1184 Conrad’s Revision of “The Lighthouse” 
For it has neither the mannerism of the earlier books nor the attitude of the 


later ones. No, it is like a river flowing calmly, flowing assuredly into all the 
interstices of the land.* 


Is it possible to study the processes by which Conrad achieved this 
remarkable and exquisite form? It is, at least in part. Of Nostromo the 
Huntington Library has Conrad’s revision of the typescript of Part 
Third, ‘“‘The Lighthouse,” chapters 1 to vi inclusive. In this, almost 
every page is carefully revised. Many pages, as that here reproduced, 
were entirely rewritten; some were revised in large part; very few were 
allowed to stand unchanged. In this study, it is unnecessary to illustrate 
the bulk of the alterations, some of which are too complicated to be 
reproduced. Rather, I shall illustrate some revisions that seem to be 
representative, and attempt some interpretation of Conrad’s purposes 
and the results.* 

The revision of the typescript of ““The Lighthouse” begins on the 
first page. Here the typed passage is as follows: (a) 


Directly the lighter had slipped away from the wharf and got lost in the darkness 
of the harbour the Europeans separated. This was their last concerted action 
ending those three days during which according to the newspaper press of Europe 
their energy had preserved the town from the greatest calamities of popular 
disorder. They walked up towards the shore end and the engineers of the railway 
staff collecting their Basque and Italian workmen marched them away to the 
railway yards leaving the Custom House [word illegible] defended on the first 
day of the riot empty and open to the four winds of heaven. (p. 1) 


In the revision, Conrad wrote “cargoboat” for “lighter,” added ‘‘of 
Sulaco” after “Europeans,” changed the period after “separated’’ to 
a comma, and added the following: “‘to prepare for the coming of the 
Monterist regime, which was approaching Sulaco from the mountains 
as well as from the sea.” To “This” he added the phrase “bit of cargodor 
work in loading silver.’* The line “They walked ... railway” is can- 
celed, and the following is written: “At the shore end of the jetty Cap- 
tain Mitchell said good night and turned back. His intention was to walk 
the planks of the wharf until the steamer from Esmeralda turned up. 
The engineers of the... ’ 


2 Op. cit., p. 186. 

* In two articles, ‘“‘Conrad’s Revision of Six of his Short Stories,” PMLA, xtvm, 552- 
557, and “‘Conrad’s Revision of Lord Jim,’’ The English Journal, xxmt, 824-832, I have 
studied the revisions made in the serial text for book publication. Although the changes 
there illustrated are interesting, they are not considerable, and they do not in any case 
represent an entire recasting of the serial text. 

‘In the first edition (London and New York: Harper & Brothers, 1904), p. 257, ‘“‘man- 
ual” takes the place of “‘cargador.”’ 


5 In Nostromo A Tale of the Seaboard (New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1925); see p. 307. 
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George W. Whiting 1185 


Another illustration follows. The typescript reads: (b) 


“Withdrawing your people from the harbour” he said. He was addressing himself 
to the chief engineer of the railway who had accompanied Charles Gould on his 
way to town walking by his side with his hand on the saddle-bar. They had 
stopped to let the workmen cross the road. (p. 3) 


The revision is as follows: 

“Withdrawing your people from the harbour,”’ said the doctor addressing him- 
self to the Chief Engineer of the railway who had accompanied Charles Gould 
on his way to the town, walking by the side of the horse, with his hand on the 
saddle-bow. They had stopped just outside the open door to let the workmen 
cross the road. 


A third illustration from the typescript follows (the chief engineer is 
speaking): (c) 
“We are not a political party,” he said. We have taken action for a definite pur- 
pose. When the constituted authority is gone any man has the right to protect 
himself and his property and we have gone in that direction as far as we can go. 
We are neither white nor red we are railway people what is Sulaco to me. It 
is nothing but a railway station and railway workshops for the rest I am outside 
of every concern if the people of the country want to cut each others throats 
I have no right to stop them. Obviously the mob was dangerous to my railway 
but now since two deputies has got hold of the movement and seem able to 
control it our part is done. He had accepted in that same spirit a mission to the 
Committee of Notables to Messieurs Fuentos and Gamache and he had arranged 
with those gentlemen the armistice which giving the people the greater part of 
the town and the possession of the landgate put an end to desultory fighting. 
(pp. 3-4) 


The revision of this, with canceled words italicised, reads thus: 


“We are not a political faction,” answered the engineer meaningly. And we are 
not going to give our new rulers a handle against the railway. You approve me 
Gould?” 

“Absolutely,” said Charles Gould’d impassive voice, high up and outside the 
dim parallelogram of light falling out of on the road through the open door. 

With Sotillo expected from one side, and Pedro Mountero from the other 
and the Engineer-in-Chief’s was only anxiety anxious now was to avoid a colli- 
sion with either. Sulaco for him was a railway station, a terminus, workshops, 
a great accumulation of stores. As against the mob the railway defended its 
property, but politically the railway was neutral. He was a brave man; and in 
that spirit of neutrality he had accepted carried the mission of carrying proposals 
of truce from the Blanco Notables to the self appointed chiefs of the popular 
party the deputies Fuentos and Gamacho. It was a practical surrender. Bullets 
flew about his head as he were still flying about when he had crossed the plaza 
diagonally on that mission waving a pocket handkerchief above his head a table 
napkin belonging to the Amarilla Club a white napkin belonging to the table linen 
of the Amarilla Club. 
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1186 Conrad’s Revision of “The Lighthouse” 


Consider the following quotation from the typescript: (d) 
The candle lighting dimly one half of his inclined face brought out that something 
in his aspect which caused people to look upon him with a sort of fearsome mis- 
trust. He had the air of meditating upon sinister things. (p. 6) 


This is revised to read: 

The candle half consumed and burning dimly with a long wick lighted up from 
below his inclined face whose expression had something vaguely unnatural, 
an exaggerated remorseful bitterness. As he sat there he had the air of meditating 
upon sinister things. 


These illustrations show that one of Conrad’s main purposes in re- 
vision was by additions to clarify and vitalize his narrative: he states 
the purpose of the Europeans (a); he fixes our attention upon Captain 
Mitchell (a); he locates a scene, “‘just outside the open door” (b); he 
illustrates the courage of the engineer (c); he more vividly describes the 
candle and the doctor’s face (d).6 Occasionally, Conrad’s style in the 
typescript is flat and lacking in color. As a rule, the style of the revision 
is vital and rich and more subtly modulated. Mr Curle declares that in 
Nostromo Conrad’s prose is the “least self-conscious.” This quality, it 
appears, is achieved by an art that conceals artifice; for Conrad’s revi- 
sion appears in almost every line. 

Some examples of sentence revision occur in the selections quoted 

above. A particularly fine example of sentence combination is found in 
the revision of the following account of Dr Monygham. The typescript 
runs: (e) 
That he had for years lived in the wildest parts of the Republic wandering with 
Indians in the great forests there was no doubt he made no secret of it himself. 
But he had written nothing, collected nothing, brought nothing out of those 
dark years except his own battered personality. The twilight of the forests 
clung to him even as he walked with his twisted limp in the streets of Sulaco. He 
had drifted in there and got stranded on the shores of the sea. (p. 9) 


This is revised to read as follows: 


He made no secret of it that he had lived for years in the wildest parts of the 
Republic, wandering with almost unknown Indian tribes in the great forests of 
the far interior where the great streams have their sources. But it was mere 
aimless wandering; he had written nothing, collected nothing, brought nothing 
for science out of the twilight of the forests, which seemed to cling to his battered 
personality limping about Sulaco, where it had drifted in casually, only to get 
stranded on the shores of the sea. 


The graceful flow of the revision is in part due to the linking of sentences: 


® After “whose expression” in the revision just quoted in (d) the book text has “affected 
by the drawn-in cicatrices in the cheeks” (p. 310 of the edition of 1925). ‘ 
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four sentences of the typescript become two in the revision. Changes in 
order of words and added phrases also play their part. 

On the other hand, where a staccato effect is desired, Conrad breaks 

up his sentences, at the same time varying his choice of words. The 
typescript reads: (f) 
You should have heard Gamacho haranguing the ruffians in the street. He has 
a sort of howling voice and he yelled tremendously like mad lifting up his 
clenched fist right above his head throwing his body half out of the window 
and at every pause the rabble below shouted with enthusiasm “Down with the 
oligarchs, viva la libertad.” (p. 31) 


This is revised to read: 


You should have heard Gamacho haranguing his friends in the street. He has 
a howling voice and he shouted like mad lifting his clenched fist right above 
his head and throwing his body half out of the window. At every pause the 
rabble below yelled “Down with the oligarchs, Viva la Libertad.” 


Consider also the following illustration. The passage in the typescript 
runs as follows: (g) 


Though the old seaman superintending the O. S. N. Service imagined that dur- 
ing the last three days he had exhausted the possibility of everything wonderful 
the political life of Costaguana could hold he confessed afterwards that the 
developments which ensued in the month during which Sulaco remained utterly 
cut off from the rest of the world by the seizure of the cables and the suspension 
of the steam service were the most extraordinary, amazing and adventurous of 
his whole life. The account of the extraordinary things that happened and the 
violent emotions through which he passed lost nothing of its impressiveness in 
kis pompous narration. (p. 33) 


This is revised to read as follows: 


The guileless old seaman superintending the O. S. N. Service imagined that the 
last three days had exhausted every startling surprise the political life of 
Costaguana could offer. He used to confess afterwards that the events which 
followed presented the surpassed his imagination. To begin with Sulaco, because 
of the seizure of the cables and the disorganization of the steam service remained 
for a whole month cut off from the rest of the world like a besieged city. “One 
would not have believed it possible. But so it was, sir. A whole calendar month.” 
The account of the extraordinary things that happened during that time and 
of the powerful emotions he experienced acquired a wearisome impressiveness 
from the pompous manner of his personal narrative. 


With some added material, two sentences become seven; and the in- 
creased naturalness and force are obvious. 

The following passage, which describes the dramatic meeting of 
Colonel Sotillo and Captain Mitchell, is instructive. The typed passage 
runs: (h) 
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1188 Conrad’s Revision of “‘The Lighthouse” 


“T want restitution and apologies” he thundered beside himself with passion 
while for the space of a second or so the Colonel stood with a perfectly stony 
expression of face then as Captain Mitchell not quite knowing what he was 
doing stretched out his arm across the table as if to take up the revolver the 
Colonel leaped to the door and slammed it after him. But Captain Mitchell had 
only snatched Sotillo’s hat as the first object at hand and had dashed it on the 
floor. 


Not till then did he perceive that he was quite alone he looked at the door 
behind it a voice was shouting on the landing “To arms” and instantly there 
was a great tumult on the wooden staircase. (p. 47) 


The revisioa runs as follows (italics indicate cancellations) : 
“T demand restitution and apologies” Mitchell thundered beside himself. “From 
you! Yes from you!” 

For the space of a second or so the Colonel stood with a perfectly stony expres- 
sion of face; then as Captain Mitchell flung out an arm towards the table as if 
to snatch up the revolver Sotillo with a yell of alarm bounded to the door and 
was gone in a flash slamming it after him. Jn the sudden solitude Captain In 
this act of energy calmed him sudden solitude Captain Mitchell Surprise calmed 
Captain Mitchell’s fury. Behind the closed door Sotillo shouted on the leading 
and there was a great tumult of feet on the wooden staircase. 


The lopping away of dead wood in the original makes the revision com- 
pact and effective. 

Neariy all the passages quoted above illustrate Conrad’s verbal re- 
vision, which is found throughout the work. The following examples are 
interesting: “the chief Engineer never said a word all the time” becomes 
“The chief Engineer strode on without a word” (p. 60); “Antonia ap- 
proved with all her soul her uncle’s obstinate confidence in the future” 
becomes “Antonia embraced with all her soul her uncle’s obstinate 
defiance of misfortune” (p. 83); “ ‘Si, Si Nina carefully,’ he mumbled 
chewing his lips” becomes “ ‘Si, carefully, Si Nina,’ he mumbled... ”’ 
(p. 88); “And then the bright blaze passed into red dusk crowded with 
aimless dark shadows” becomes “And then the bright blaze sank sud- 
denly leaving only a red dusk crowded with...” (p. 95); “The cruel 
futility of things came home to him heavily; the cold futility of lives 
and deaths that seemed equally useless for the attainment of anything 
solid” becomes “The cruel futility of things stood unveiled in the levity 
and sufferings of that incorrigible people; the cruel futility of lives and 
deaths thrown away in the vain endeavour to attain an enduring solu- 
tion of the problem” (p. 99); “The cry of the woman bending over him 
filled the patio suddenly with a shrill and vibrating clamour which 
made several wounded men sit up” becomes “The woman cried out 
once, and her cry unexpected and shrill made all the other wounded 
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Conrad’s revision of a typescript page (The Lighthouse, ed. of 1935, pp. 327-328). 
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sit up” (p. 103); “The crockery rattled the walls seemed to shake” 
becomes “‘The crockery rattled on table and sideboard; and the whole 
house seemed to sway in the deafening waves of sound” (p. 136). In 
the next to the last example, Conrad in revising reverts to an earlier 
word order, in which the adjective follows the noun. The first edition 
omits “other” in the same example. In the example quoted from page 
95, more precision is obtained by the change of “‘the bright blaze passed 
into red dusk” to “the bright blaze sank suddenly leaving only a red 
dusk.” In the following example, the repetition of ‘“‘cruel’’ in the revi- 
sion is noteworthy. Altogether, the verbal revision not only indicates 
Conrad’s habitual practice but also presents valuable material for the 
student of diction. 

The page reproduced’ from the typescript-manuscript illustrates 
Conrad’s characteristically thorough revision. Here we see radical re- 
writing as well as considerable omission. Since the typing and the hand- 
writing are clear, the reader will have little difficulty in comparing the 
two versions. The phrase “The night making the figures” is not in the 
book text. From this representative page the reader may draw his own 
conclusions. 

Finally, consider the evolution of the following beautiful description, 
which closes ~hapter seven. The typescript: (i) 


Tints of purpie gold and crimson glowed upon the placid water of the harbour. 
On the other side of the long tongue of land enclosing it with the bush and 
grass grown ruins of the fort at the end making a sort of rounded mound plainly 
visible from the inner shore the Great Gulf repeated those splendours of colour- 
ing on a greater scale with an enormous and more sombre magnificence. Among 
the great dark masses of cloud there were as if trails of blood and the three 
Isabels purple and overshadowed smoothness of the water seemed to hang 
purple-black in the air. The little wavelets by the shore seemed to toss a mass of 
tiny red sparks upon the sandy beaches. The glassy stretches further ashore 
seemed to cover a fiery red glow as if fire and water had been mingled in the 
vast extent of the ocean. At last the enormous conflagration of sea and sky 
asleep in a flaming contact along the edge of the horizon went out. The sparks 
in the water disappeared. The cloud at the head of the Gulf turned all black and 
a fresh puff of breeze stirred and rustled the bushes growing on the ruined earth 
works of the fort and died out soughing in the branches of crooked dwarf trees 
upon the fallen face of the bastion. (pp. 166-167) 


The revision: 


Tints of purple gold and crimson were mirrored in the clear water of the harbour. 
A long tongue of land straight as a wall with the grass grown ruins of the fort 
making a sort of rounded green mound plainly visible from the inner shore, the 


7 Cf. pp. 327-328 of the 1925 edition. 
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1190 Conrad’s Revision of “The Lighthouse” 
Placido repeated these splendours of colouring on a greater scale with an 
enormous and more sombre magnificence. The great mass of cloud filling the 
head of the gulf had red patches amongst its convoluted folds of grey and black 
as of a floating mantle stained with blood. The three Isabels overshadowed and 
clear cut in a great smoothness seemed to hang purple-black in the air. The 
little wavelets appeared to be tossing a mass of tiny red sparks upon the sandy 
beaches. The glassy bands of water along the horizon gave out a fiery red glow 
as if fire and water had been mingled together in the vast bed of the ocean. 
At last the conflagration of sea and sky lying embraced and asleep in a flaming 
contact upon the edge of the world went out. The red sparks in the water 
vanished together with the stains of blood in the black mantle draping the sombre 
head of the placid Gulf and a fresh puff of breeze rose rustling heavily the thick 
growth of bushes on the ruined earthworks of the fort and died out with a 
long soughing stir in the branches of crooked dwarf trees growing upon the rock 
like creviced face of the bastion . . . 


There are further slight differences in the text of the first edition: after 
‘nner shore”? Conrad added “closed the circuit’’; after ‘greater scale” 
he omitted “an enormous and”’; instead of “red patches” the phrase is 
“long red smears”; after “great smoothness” he added “confounding 
the sea and sky.”’ There are some other differences, amply sufficient to 
show that after the revision of the typescript Conrad continued to 
revise. 

These illustrations may suffice to make clear Conrad’s practice in his 
thorough revision of the typescript. What went before the typescript 
we do not know. At any rate, the typescript was rather a rough draft 
than a finished work, and it was radically revised. Nostromo was serial- 
ized in T. P.’s Weekly, volumes III and IV, 1904. Here the text varies 
hardly at all from that of the first edition. Broadly speaking, the revi- 
sion of the typescript created the text of the tale. Afterwards there were 
only minor changes. That the final version is a work of art few will 
deny. But only he who intrudes into Conrad’s study and watches the 
work slowly growing under his skillful hand can fully appreciate that 
style which is a joy forever. 


GEORGE W. WHITING 
The Rice Institute 
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LXXX 
EDMOND GLESENER 


“On se creuse la boule pour trouver des sujets, et, depuis des années, le plus beau de 
tous était la, sous mes yeux.’”’—Le Coeur de Francois Remy. 


LESENER isa realist, as uncompromising as the limits of art allow, 
a humorist, a satirist, a psychologist, a stylist of the classic tradi- 
tion—and, above all, a fascinating story-teller. Keen observers of human 
nature are rarely optimists, and Glesener has been branded as a cynic.' 
Such a charge will not bear close examination, although he wields at 
times a vitriolic pen; the matter and the tone of his books vary with the 
characters he has under observation, and the unbiased reader is seldom 
conscious of any parti-pris. His realism is concentrated on the study of 
humanity; descriptions are generally short and included only in so far 
as they serve directly to provoke sentiment or action. Like Stendhal— 
one of his masters—“‘il ne veut point, par des moyens factices, fasciner 
l’Ame du lecteur.’”? His biographer remarks with much acumen: “Gle- 
sener ne narrait point parce qu’il avait vu un paysage digne d’étre 
peuplé de personnages plus ou moins fictifs; il a devant les yeux des 
étres vivants, il en étudie le mécanisme intérieur.’”* His intellectual in- 
terest in all types of men around him is the best guarantee of his sin- 
cerity; cynicism, for him, would lie in the falsification of what he has 
seen. The rdéle of the artist is to communicate, still more to interpret 
boldly and dramatically what his experience of life has taught him and 
what may have escaped others. Here humour is indispensable. Glesener 
is richly endowed with it, implicit and explicit; it serves as a leaven to 
his rather sombre view of life and gives a balance that recalls the classic 
manner. He has sought a similar effect in his style, choosing sober direct- 
ness rather than color. “J’ai surtout étudié les écrivains dont la langue, 
vigoureusement membrée, montrait |l’ossature de la phrase sous le 
revétement des mots,’* he writes; occasionally he relishes a parody of 
bombastic, flowery Alexandrianism. It seems idle to attempt to trace 
direct influences in his work. He has made no secret of his youthful cult of 
Flaubert among others; I shall recall on occasion, by way of illustration, 
books more widely read in America than are his, but there can be no 
question of direct borrowing: his vigorous originality stands unques- 
tioned. By mastery of plot which holds his audience and by unostenta- 
tious psychological acumen, he is in the first rank. His characters are 
revealed by action; substituting for commentary a plan more in harmony 
? A biographical and bibliographical note is appended to this article. 
* Quoted by Taine; Nouveaux Essais deCritique et d’ Histoire, 9th ed. (Paris: Hachette, 
1909), p. 225. * Sauvenier, of. cit., p. 28. * Unpublished correspondence. 
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with his objective method, he frequently conceives them in antithetical 
pairs; thus one serves as foil to the other. Glesener declares that he has 
never consciously sought these contrasts, and it is easy to believe him: 
all his actors seem introduced for their intrinsic interest as well as for 
their contribution to the whole. 

In Une Jeunesse he speaks of the impression produced by a novel of 
his protagonist, “roman d’observation et d’analyse . . . étude de carac- 
tére.” By the appreciation of this imaginary public, Glesener indicates 
the true sense of his own work, explains his theories, and replies to cer- 
tain critics who have misunderstood him: 


Plus encore que sa haute tenue littéraire, on en admirait l’implacable sincérité: 
On lui attribuait la valeur d’une planche d’anatomie, dont la cruelle précision 
montrait les ravages exercés par le nihilisme dans les Ames que les égarements 
de la sensualité et l’abus des sophismes écartent des vieilles notions de l’honneur 
et de la dignité personnelle. On alla méme jusqu’a découvrir un moraliste derriére 


le psychologue.® 


There can be no better commentary on Glesener’s art and purpose. 

He has published only a few volumes, hence it is quite feasible to pass 
them all in review. His first, Aristide Truffaut, is dedicated to Camille 
Lemonnier, whom he admired in his youth but with whose literary 
theories he is in radical disagreement. We may suppose that the dedica- 
tion is the friendly climax of their discussions. While Lemonnier exults 
in the colorful phraseology characteristic of the Flemish school, Glesener 
takes Stendhal and the Flaubert of Bouvard et Pécuchet as his mode's 
in style. He seeks in short, crisp phrases an elegant precision and clarity 
—the curiosa felicitas of the ancients. Descriptive passages may be 
found in any of his books to prove that he is capable of vying with the 
painters. Here is an example: 


C’était le matin bleu au ciel et dans les arbres. Des vergers dévalaient dans le 
ventilement d’un jour frileux; ils dévalaient longuement, barrés de haies, 
flanqués de maisons basses dont les pignons s’enluminaient du verdissement des 
jeunes pousses; ils dévalaient et, jonchés de la p4le peluche d’un grésil miroitant, 
se perdaient parmi des buées fines que la fraicheur qui monte du sol remuait 
doucement. La clarté ruisselait du haut ciel, coulait d’arbres en arbres, pulvéri- 
sait sur l’herbe givrée un fourmillement d’éclairs, versait sa blondeur comme 
une caresse dans les fusées de rameaux, ov les bourgeons gorgés de séve irradi- 
aient des bouquets.* 


It is not for nothing that Glesener names Chateaubriand among his 
early enthusiasms. But he uses sparingly his gift of pastel drawing. 


5 1, 87. 
* Aristide Truffaut, 2nd ed. (Paris, Mercure de France, 1898), pp. 212-213. 
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There is no tangible plot in this first novel, yet the whimsical, banter- 
ing portrait of a solid bourgeois of Liége, who arouses vigorous protests 
from his wife by his passion for bracket sawing, holds the reader al- 
ways. The epigraph is from Candide, and at the end Aristide is found 
cultivating his garden. Critics have pointed to Bouvard et Pécuchet as 
the model, but a careful reading reveals more difference than similarity. 
Thanks to brevity, rigid selection of detail, and above all, to only half 
concealed sympathy with his hero, Glesener has escaped the monotony 
of Flaubert’s compendium of human stupidity. His realism stops short of 
boredom and the twinkle is never absent from his eye. It would be hard 
to find, in a volume of the same size, more reflective chuckles. Hence 
we may accept the author’s own statement rather than that of certain 
critics: “L’ Histoire de M. Aristide Truffaut m’a été inspirée, non par 
Bouvard et Pécuchet, mais par mon pére, qui fut un artiste découpeur 
émerite, et qui s’amusa follement 4 la lecture de ce premier de mes 
livres.”? As I have already remarked, it will be well to proceed cautiously 
in seeking direct models for his novels. 

The gentle irony which marks the first book is absent from the second, 
Le Ceur de Frangois Remy, certainly the most charming of his stories 
and perhaps his masterpiece. It is the pathetic tale of an ultra-sensitive 
basket weaver who, fascinated by a gypsy girl, joins her family. The 
opening scenes give an idyllic picture of Francois in his happy, indus- 
trious home circle; then memories of his adolescence pursue him across 
his nomad life as he is torn between the spell of the Romany and his 
sense of degradation and of ingratitude toward the benefactors of his 
youth. As counterpart we have the superb animal, Henri, poacher, smug- 
gler and wrestler—the very essence of robust independence. The story 
ends with tragic logic: after a comradeship of fifteen years, Francois 
cannot resolve to quit the open road in spite of every dictate of reason. 
His vacillation is the marrow of the drama, so intensely human that 
readers of every country may recognize in it a brother. 

The style, slightly more colorful than in Aristide Truffaut, as behooves 
the subject, allows more supple periods and occasional local words, or, 
as in the admirable wrestling bout where Henri triumphs, expressions 
peculiar to the ring. The second and third editions are marked by thor- 
ough revision of detail, always in the pursuit of precision and harmony 
of phrase. The plot is replete with action, chosen for the revelation of 
character: even episodic personages who appear but once, like the mid- 
wife, are highly individualized and drawn from close observation. In 
all his work Glesener accepts the dictum of Mme de Staél: “Les événe- 
ments ne doivent étre dans les romans que |’occasion de développer les 


™ Unpublished correspondence. 
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passions du coeur humain.’’* Every incident has its own intrinsic fascina- 
tion, yet all blend perfectly into the whole. The author remains entirely 
objective, while playing at will upon the reader’s sympathies. If order 
and moderation have been the watchwords of his own life, bringing high 
honors in government service, he portrays his nomads with such con- 
tagious comprehension that we are inclined to seek in the volume per- 
sonal reminiscences. In fact, a subordinated side of his personality has 
here found expression: 
Dés ma premiére jeunesse, je me sentis une 4me de nomade. J’ai passé mon 
existence 4 refréner un perpétuel désir d’évasion, J’étais saisi périodiquement 
d’une nostalgie de la grand’route, et je devais tout abandonner pour entre- 
prendre un voyage 4 pied, sac au dos, par monts et par vaux. Si je me suis in- 
téressé aux roulottiers, c’est que j’aurais bien voulu partager leur existence.° 
Perhaps it is the same suppressed desire which inspired his next 
novel, a scourging satire of sham and vice. We should not overlook an 
ironical admiration for the hero, who, by playing the game according 
to the rules of organized society, pushes himself from the slums to a 
place of dignity and degenerates as he rises. Gypsies, we may reflect, 
are at least without hypocrisy, and if Honoré Colette had been a nomad, 
he might have turned out a more honest man. Too often critics have 
seized upon the Chronique d’un Petit Pays as the quintessence of Gle- 
sener’s art and philosophy. Such a judgment narrows the scope of his 
vision by concentration on one significant aspect. The full-fledged ironist 
does flagellate society and politics in these two volumes—Monsieur 
Honoré and Le Citoyen Colette—but the major interest is in individuals 
rather than in social conditions, and in politicians rather than in politics. 
The author indicates Gil Blas as the chief source of his inspiration, and 
states that he was endeavoring to revive the picaresque novel.’® The 
remark is pregnant with revelations of his own art, for while Gil Blas 
is a marionette, father of the protagonists of the contes philosophiques, 
Honoré lives and breathes in his own right. In resurrecting the picaresque 
novel, Glesener has extended interest in character portrayal to all the 
personages who move through the work. There is no very subtle psychol- 
ogy—that would be misplaced in these elemental beings—but the 
author’s acumen lies in the adequate presentation of each one as he is. 
Honoré seems a close relative of Maupassant’s Bel Ami; he makes his 
way by physical prowess and shrewd insolence which charm women and 
awe men. He rises rapidly, and at the end of the first volume he isa 
captain in the local militia. In the second the sphere widens, for Honoré 
chooses a golden moment to break with the bourgeoisie and join the 


® Preface of first edition of Delphine. See Euvres Complétes (Paris: Firmin Didot Fréres, 
1836), 1, 335. * Unpublished correspondence. 1@ Unpublished correspondence. 
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socialist party. The qualities which assured his earlier success win him a 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies. Then the author’s satiric temper is 
turned on politicians. The epigraph of the volume, from Aristophanes’ 
Knights, is eloquent: “O peuple! la déesse veille sur toi; elle étend sur 
ta téte une marmite pleine de bouillon.” But no one party is under fire; 
socialists and conservatives are revealed cheek by jowl in every kind 
of knavery. “Les religions seront toujours aux ordres des hommes poli- 
tiques, qui les soutiennent pour s’en servir,””" remarks the imperturbable 
observer, Arthur Boileau. 

Thus Glesener is enabled to survey many sides of society. The chron- 
icle teems with vividly drawn figures. Here is M. Belleflamme, colonel 
of the militia, exposing his views on the qualities of a good officer: ‘‘Ce 
qui importe, c’est la promptitude du coup d’ceil, le jugement sar, une 
connaissance parfaite de la théorie, et puis, surtout, un je ne sais quoi, 
un aplomb particulier, le sentiment d’étre le chef, de ne pas pouvoir se 
tromper, une confiance sans bornes en soi-méme.’’”” There is the colonel; 
he is all of a piece, yet he contributes unending gayety to this little 
world. 

One of the most amusing friends of Honoré and antithetical to him, 
is the subtle epicurean, Arthur Boileau. The pair visit the Chamber of 
Deputies, and Honoré, seated in the ministerial chair, indulges his taste 
for oratory: “Eh! Messieurs, que verrions-nous si le gouvernement, 
cédant aux violences de la rue, se laissait aracher le suffrage universal?— 
Ce que nous verrions? poursuivit Boileau, qui s’était juché dans le fauteuil 
présidentiel. Nous verrions les représentants du peuple s’engraisser a 
le défendre,’"*—a prophecy to be fulfilled in the second volume. The 
same Arthur diverts a company of revelers by pronouncing Les Dix 
Commandements de la Chambre, in which he gives a résumé of his friend’s 
career. The first is: 

Ta carriére commenceras, 

En épousant un sac d’argent. 
And the last: 

Ta conscience digéreras, 

Car l’appétit vient en mangeant.™ 


Parallel with Honoré’s meteoric course is that of a prostitute, on 
occasion one of his mistresses, who is of the same temper as he. Glesener 
offers a picara besides his picaro. Their names are not accidental: Héléne 
and Honoré. At the end she has realized her dream, entering the fron- 
tiers of aristocracy by a wealthy marriage, while he is all but in dis- 


" Le Citoyen Colette, p. 294. 18 Monsieur Honoré, p. 107. 
4% Thid., p. 153. 4 Le Citoyen Colette, pp. 261-262. 
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grace. Arthur comments: “Avoue que le tremplin d’une jolie femme 
porte tout de méme plus haut qu’un mandat législatif.”"* 

Although dealing entirely with parvenu society and its mores—there 
are a few honest folk but they are in the minority—the story is told with 
all restraint and, while it is not one to put into all hands, there is not a 
voluptuous scene in it. The characters of course speak the language that 
becomes their varying humors, thereby adding no little picturesqueness 
to the style, but interest is concentrated on the play of temperament 
and sentiment, always dramatically portrayed. Plot and psychological 
analysis form an indivisible unity. 

The two short volumes of Une Jeunesse—La Rose Pourpre and La 
Flamme du Cypres—present a very different society. Here is a study of 
adultery among the bourgeoisie, viewed less as a triangle than in the 
psychological reactions of the principals. The author’s attention is 
focused on immediate effects on them and on their relations to their 
families. Curiously enough, while the husband scarcely appears, the 
lover’s relatives play a major réle. His father is a country squire, sensual 
and violent, who tortures his wife by a public liaison with a servant. A 
charming cousin of the hero is in love with him and suffers from his 
attachment to a married woman. Glesener is almost as much interested 
in the pain inflicted on generous women by these irregular amours as 
in his protagonists. The action is placed in Liége and in the Ardennes 
of which the calm beauty contrasts with the unbridled passion of the 
actors. The frame of the story was suggested by a parricide’s trial which 
had occupied the press for a moment in 1901." The author had before 
him the melodramatic incident and drew from it an occasional hint, but 
the intensity of the novel, published in 1927, arises from long meditation 
on adultery in literature and in life. The hero, André Sandéze, recalls 
by his temperament Frédéric Moreau of Flaubert’s Education Senti- 
mentale. In the opening scene he is hunting with a friend on his father’s 
estate when a rabbit starts up. “La...1la... tire donc!—Sandéze 
épaula son arme, hésita, et au moment oi la béte allait étre hors de 
portée, Orval ajusta avec vivacité et l’abattit du premier coup.’”” 
Glesener possesses the art of introducing his characters with the utmost 
simplicity yet with a dramatist’s sense for immediate revelation. No- 
where is his gift better used than in the first chapters of this book. In 
the incident just recalled, we have the key to the nature of both men, 
one wrecking brilliant prospects by vacillation, the other overcoming 
heavy obstacles by quick decision and unfaltering will. The rapid move- 


5 Le Citoyen Colette, p. 319. 
16 For a résumé and extracts from the press, see Sauvenier, of. cit., pp. 55-59. 
17 La Rose Pourpre, p. 10. 
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ment of the story—Glesener is in haste to reach the kernel of his subject 
—allows only sketching of the scenes in which André arouses the passion 
of his mistress. 

André quickly forgets the examinations he had resolved to pass in 
order to gain independence from his brutal and despotic father; he 
throws himself whole-heartedly into his liaison with Mme Delisle, but 
both soon find the aliquid amari which lies in wait for men of honor when 
they violate their code. Here is adultery in its fairest light. Both André 
and Héléne possess refined culture, and no quarrels ever mar their har- 
mony, yet both suffer moral agony. The author never indulges in direct 
moralizing; even his noble priest, l’Abbé Faniel, is content to let life 
teach its own lesson. The lovers know all the transports of passion as 
well as its suffering; perhaps neither would act differently if they lived 
again, but the sense of ruin in their careers is ever present to both and 
is impressed on the reader by the logic of an objective narrative. 

A host of minor characters, all sharply individualized, people the book. 
They serve now to enhance the intensity of André’s emotions, now to 
offer relief by the spectacle of homely content and sterling worth. There 
is the Abbé Faniel whom the hero admires but cannot imitate; then the 
glib scoundrel Ladrier, who, untroubled by scruples of honor, wallows 
and thrives in egotistical vice. André despises him but is painfully 
aware that he is not the one to cast the first stone. The elderly parents 
of Orval present Glesener’s sympathetic realism at its best: they provide 
the few unadulterated smiles to be found in the story. Originals may 
be found among the peasants of any country. 

The last novel, Marguerite, does not show the author’s interest in 
the psychological study of complex character or in satire. It is the rapid 
biography of a peasant girl who,seduced by a young gentleman, sinks deep 
into vice at Brussels and returns to her village to die in misery. Glesener’s 
skill lies in rendering most vividly the simple emotions of his heroine 
without seeking to complicate them. Compassion, inherent in the story, 
is deepened by idyllic scenes of Marguerite’s childhood—the author 
always reveals a marked tenderness for children—and by her wretched 
end. True to the realist’s code, he never intervenes directly. 


Since 1921 Glesener has published five volumes of short stories. His 
technique and occasionally his themes reveal unmistakably study of 
Maupassant. The first three collections, centered around the war, ap- 
peared in rapid succession: poetam fecit indignatio. Le Chant des veuves 
evokes the atrocities of the first weeks of the invasion. The author 
preserves a certain objectivity, at least enough to carry conviction to 
his reader; he succeeds in giving the impression of things seen and photo- 
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graphed whose horror remains undiminished by time. Yet, although 
the ego is absent, the ironic strain has turned to fury, branding with 
vitriol the sadistic bestiality, piracy, and stupidity of the enemy whose 
pretensions to cultural leadership become boomerangs of infamy. Irony 
reappears toward the end, and the final story, Le Viol, offers relief by 
its uproarious farce, in spite of the sinister background of war. Irony 
is again paramount in the two following volumes, La Chevauchée des 
Walkyries and Les Dytiques, which chronicle episodes during the occupa- 
tion. At the end of the first, we meet again our old friend, Arthur Boileau, 
whose philosophy has remained unshaken. In Le Sermon sur la Mon- 
tagne, he remarks to his angling companion, an elderly curé: “Non, 
mon ami, l’Age d’or ne régnera sur la terre que le jour od |’humanité 
tout entiére péchera a la ligne.’’* This recalls Aristide Truffaut and 
points to Candide, one of Arthur’s favorites, as the livre de chevet of 
Glesener. Threatened with arrest, the author took refuge in Holland 
in 1917; thus he found an opportunity to expose the unedifying activi- 
ties of Flemish separationists and profiteers across the frontier—a half 
comic gallery of rogues who fish in troubled waters. All the stories are 
told with a mastery of technique which renders impertinent any sum- 
mary: who would know Glesener’s corrosive verve must turn to the 
text. He has few equals. 

Au Beau Plafond returns to a more serene realism as he surveys with 
a detached smile the adventures of professional athletes, the machina- 
tions of petty bourgeois to lay hands on the imaginary fortune of a 
cunning relative or the tall stories of colleagues in government offices. 
“Au beau plafond” is the sign of a “maison de toute confiance,” where 
a big-fisted wrestler preserves order while taking a rest cure. His com- 
rades return; their exploits in a vividly described tournament reawaken 
his vocation; there is a jamboree in the brothel, and Samson flees from 
Delilah.—Arpin II epitomizes the odyssey of an ex-champion in the 
service of Pollux and of Venus. Glesener avows his youthful enthusiasm 
for prize-fighters whose “language homérique’”’® he reproduces with 
gusto. He has certainly observed them narrowly: nothing reveals more 
strikingly the classicism of his manner than the comparison of his 
matches with those of his predecessor, Léon Cladel, the colorful bard 
of Ompdrailles.°—L’Oncle d’Amérique offers a comic scenario which 
arouses regret that Glesener has not chosen to write also for the stage. 
His gift of transposing psychology into action should insure success in 
the theatre——Deux Amis evokes the lighter side of work in official 


18 La Chevauchée des Walkyries, p. 194. 1% Au Beau Plafond, p. 83. 
© See Julia Day Ingersol, Les Romans Regionalistes de Léon Cladel (Toulouse: Edouard 
Privat, 1931), pp. 62-63 and passim. 
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bureaus where he has spent the greater part of his iife. The pair are 
sharply contrasted and their office talk hilarious. One of them, endowed 
with Walloon humor, is a close relative of Arthur Boileau. 

If any of Glesener’s short stories are destined to live, it is safe to pre- 
dict that the choice of posterity will fall on L’Ombre des Sapins. Here 
is neither irony nor scourging wrath; objective narrative in concentrated 
form deepens into terror the pity inspired by Le Ceur de Francois 
Remy, and the authors dramatic talent is at its height. The inevitable- 
ness of ancient tragedy hovers over peasants caught in the meshes of 
fate, and peasants to the marrow though they be, their stories evoke 
the doubtful doom of human kind. Perennial traits of their class— 
avarice, sensuality, blind obstinacy—constitute the slight flaw which 
brings Nemesis on them and on their families. Art lends to these humble 
heroes such significance as to render them symbols of humanity in 
agony. L’Horizon et le Clocher stands unrivaled in its stark simplicity 
and realism, yet it runs the whole gamut of emotions.—Old Ramelot is 
a rustic Lear, and the curse of the House of Atreus lies heavily on the 
families of the wood-cutter Stolz, and of the farmers Maillard and Fize- 
let. In this volume is the complete fruition of Glesener’s powers. While 
the war stories were pathetic in their pictures of unmerited suffering, 
we have here full-blown tragedy. 

Although Glesener has deliberatelysought the greatest imaginable 
variety in his compositions, I shall attempt to mark the major traits 
of his art and to indicate his place in contemporary Belgian letters. 
He belongs to the Walloon tradition, sober in language and shy of pro- 
longed, colorful description. He deals largely with peasants and the 
humbler bourgeoisie, fixing his interest on men rather than on their 
environment. He is a realist, drawing his inspiration from what he has 
been able to observe at close range and diving far below the surface of 
commonplace phenomena. He places his scenes in or around Liége, 
where he was born, or in Brussels, where he spent his maturity. Yet 
the tang of his writing is rather that of a cosmopolitan than of a region- 
alist. He is marked off from the realistic tradition by his psychological 
acumen, and by his satiric temper—Max Deauville™ offers the nearest 
parallel—from the majority of his colleagues. He is akin to them by his 
joy in the portrayal of violent passions and red-blooded life. Hence his 
penchant for peasants and popular figures who make their way by link 
ing brain to brawn. Something of the traditional manner of the fabliaux 
tints his pictures of the petty bourgeois. He treats rather rough-grained 
matter in a style of studied elegance which contrasts sharply with the 
racy dialogue of the actors. 


1 Benjamin M. Woodbridge, ‘“Max Deauville,’ Books Abroad, v, No. 4 (1931), 359-360. 
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As psychologist, satiric realist, master of the secrets of his language, 
and weaver of all these into the stuff of poignantly sombre stories, he 
merits far more international recognition than he has yet received. 

BENJAMIN MATHER WOODBRIDGE 

Reed College 
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LXXXI 


THE ORIGINS OF MODERN GERMAN POLITE SIE-PLURAL _ 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO THE 
WORKS OF CHRISTIAN WEISE 


T is only within the last few decades that scholars have been inclined 
to agree with Andreas Schmeller’s statement regarding the origin of 

the polite Sie-plural forms in modern German: “Den schon ums Jahr 
1683 vorkommenden Héflichkeits-Plural Sie haben wir Deutsche ver- 
muthlich dem ellipsierten Plural Euer Gnaden zu verdanken.’” 

It was Jacob Grimm, in the fourth volume of his Deutsche Grammati: 
(1837), who vigorously opposed this theory and whose influence hindered 
to a great extent its adoption during the remainder of the nineteenth 
century. He said: 


Nehmlich in jener zeit [i.e., end of the seventeenth century] kam als die feinste 
héflichkeit auf, das er und sie der dritten person aus dem sg. in den plu. su riicken, 
wonach sich denn auch das verbum zu richten hatte . . . das alte ihr begreift 
sich als erwiderung auf wir, das er und sie des sg. erklairt sich aus dem subst. 
herr und frau; das nhd. plural sie, bei dem keine ellipse: die herren, die frauen 
waltete, wird sich schwerlich aus einem weggefallenen pl. ihro gnaden recht. 
fertigen lassen, es scheint vielmehr baare versiindigung wider sinn und ge- 
schmack .. 2 


Grimm’s conclusion that Sie-plural was not an ellipsis but merely an 
illogical and arbitrary whim of the language of politeness, was due partly 
to his misconception concerning the spread of the phrase Euer Gnaden; 
this is indicated by his footnote: ‘diese formel ist nur in Oestreich und 
Baiern, nicht in dem theil von Deutschland zu haus, der von 1680-1700 
im stil ton angab.’* We now realize that Gnaden, far from being confined 


1 Bayerisches Worterbuch (Stuttgart und Ttibingen, 1828), 1, 679.—As early as 1820, 
this same explanation for the origin of Sie-plural had been advanced by Boileau in his 
Nature and Genius of the German Language (London), although Boileau had brought to- 
gether no evidence to support his theory and was not accurate in his interpretation of the 
meaning of Gnade: “It appears to me that the third person plurel, in the polite intercourse 
of the Germans, has exactly the same origin as the third person singular of the Italians 
and Spaniards. Instead of V ossignoria, or V uestra merced, the Germans, in their intercourse 
with their Nobles, wished to show a grateful sense of favours received at their hands. They 
therefore frequently mentioned Euer Gnaden, your Favours, your Graces. Gnade in German 
is a favour conferred by a superior upon an inferior. Your Grace, in the singular would 
have supposed the receipt of but one favour. The acknowledgment of many favours being 
more complimentary, it became in time a necessary ingredient of the language of cere- 
mony, and the verb which was to agree with Euer Gnaden, must of course have been 
employed in the third person plural” (p. 73). 

* Deutsche Grammatik (Géttingen, 1837), tv, 309. 5 Ibid. 
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to Bavaria and Austria, was at that time common to the language of 
politeness in all parts of German-speaking territory. 

Heyse accepted Grimm’s explanation‘ and repeated it in succeeding 
editions of his Lehrbuch; Friedrich Blatz approved Grimm’s theory as 
late as 1896 and even added Grimm’s damning words: “Dieses nhd. 
plural Sie ‘bleibt ein Flecken im Gewand der deutschen Sprache, den 
wir nicht mehr auswaschen kénnen ...’ ’*® The grammars at the turn 
of the century showed a return once more to Schmeller’s views, although 
they also recognized that other abstractions besides Gnaden (for example, 
Liebden, Majestét) had had their influence on this development. Thus 
Erdmann-Mensing’s Grundziige der Deutschen Syntax, after giving in- 
stances of the use of the abstractions continued by the pronominal forms 
of the third person plural, explained: ‘Von hier aus war es nun nur noch 
ein Schritt, das Appellativum auch am Anfange der Rede wegzulassen und 
damit das Plural-sie als Anrede des Einzelnen einzufiihren.’’*® The same 
view was expressed by Hermann Wunderlich in his Deutscher Satzbau.’ 
Although the Deutsches Wérterbuch in its article on Sie repeated Grimm’s 
explanation of the origin of the construction, it also admitted the correct- 
ness of Schmeller’s proposal: 


... auch diese Stelle [Stielers Widmung an herzog Johann Georg III. von 
Sachsen} beweist deutlich das entstehen der fiigung aus der umschreibung mit 
pluralischen subst. wie gnaden, die naturgemiss mit dem plur. sie bez. dieselben 
wieder aufgenommen werden.® 


Recent grammarians, such as Hermann Paul,® George O. Curme,’® and 
Otto Behaghel," all agree in accepting Schmeller’s point of view. 

An examination of the literature of the period when the Sie-plural 
construction was originating reveals the fact that the works of Christian 
Weise furnish valuable material for any attempt to establish beyond 
question either Schmeller’s or Grimm’s theory. Not only do Weise’s 
writings (1668-1708) coincide with the rise of Sie-plural as a polite ad- 
dress, and not only was he an Upper Saxon, and thus in the leading 
cultural center of Germany at the time; his very purpose in writing his 
plays was to give his students the opportunity to acquire ease and fluency 


‘Dr. J. C. A. Heyse, Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der deutschen Sprache, 5th ed., neu bear- 
beitet von Dr. K. W. L, Heyse (Hannover, 1838), 1, 521 f. 

5 Neuhochdeutsche Grammatik, 3d ed. (Karlsruhe, 1896), 1, 254 f. 

® Grundstige der Deutschen Syntax (Stuttgart, 1898), 1, 36. 

72d ed. (Stuttgart, 1901), m, 236. 

® Deutsches Worterbuch (Leipzig, 1905), x, i, 769 f. 

® Deutsche Grammatik (Halle a.S., 1919), m1, 231. 

1° Grammar of the German Language (New York, 1922), p. 178. 

1 Deutsche Syntax (Heidelberg, 1923), 1, 325. 
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in speaking. For this reason he strove to empioy the best Umgangsprache 
of the time. He eschewed verse: “‘ . . . ich finde keinen casum in mensch- 
lichem Leben, da die Leute mit einander Verse machen.’’” He even ex- 
plained his reasons for dictating rather than writing his plays: 


Gestalt ich . . . gar gerne bekenne, dass ich keine Komédie vor mich selbst auf 
das Papier hinschreiben kann, wenn ich den Worten nichts Fremdes und 
Extravagantes mit einmischen will. Dahingegen im Diktieren die lebendige 
Pronunziation sich niemals verbergen darf." 


This zealous effort on the part of Weise to reproduce the colloquial 
language of the day makes his plays especially valuable in any attempt to 
determine what was then happening in the spoken language. 

The result of examining ten plays of Weise" gives conclusive support 
to Schmeller’s theory that Sie-plural originated as an ellipsis of the con- 
struction with abstractions such as Gnaden. Two of the later plays, Die 
unvergniigte Seele, 1688, and Die Bése Catharina, after 1689, show, from 
a syntactical point of view, the pronominal Sie-plural fully developed 
and used as it 1s today. The other plays, mostly written earlier, show 
various transitional stages in the development of this form which are 
particularly valuable in an analysis of its origin. 

It will be necessary, in order to understand these transitional forms, 
to review briefly the origin and development of usage with abstractions 
in German. Gustav Ehrismann has shown that the practice of address- 
ing with abstractions persons of very high standing arose in the fifteenth 


12 Von Verfertigung der Komidien und ihren Nutzen (1708). Reprint: ‘Deutsche Litera- 
tur, Reihe Aufklarung,” 1 (Wien, Weimar und Leipzig, 1928), 131. 8 Ibid., p. 128. 

“ Die Triumphirende Keuschheit, printed with: Der grimenden Jugend «berflitssige 
Gedanken, Abdruck der Ausgabe von 1678, “Neudrucke,”’ ccxi~m-ccxtv (Halle a.S., 
1914).—First edition, 1668. 

Badurischer Machiavellus. Reprint: Fulda, Gegner der sweiten Schlesischen Schule u, 
“Deutsche Nat.-Literatur,” xxxrx (Berlin und Stuttgart, 1884), 3 ff —Dramatized 1679; 
first published 1681. 

Von Tobias und der Schwalbe, Aufgefithrt im Jahre 1682, “Bibliothek deutscher Curiosa,” 
v (Berlin, 1882). 

Masaniello, “Neudrucke,” ccxvi-ccxvim (Halle a.S., 1907).—Presented in 1682. 

Christian Weises Dramen Regnerus (1684) und Ulvilda (1685), ““Germanistische Ab- 
handlungen” (Breslau, 1914). 

Ein wunderliches Schauspiel vom Niederlandischen Bauer welchem der berithmte Printz 
Philippus Bonus su einem galanten Traume geholffen hat (1685). Reprint: “Deutsche 
Literatur, Reihe Barock: Barockdrama,”’ rv (Leipzig, 1931). 

Die unvergnilgte Seele (1688). Vom verfolgien Lateiner, Lustpiel aus dem Jahre 1696. 
Reprint: “Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Aufklirung,” 1 (Wien, Weimar und Leipzig, 1928). 

Komiédie von der bisen Catharina, “Deutsche Nat.-Lit.,” xxxrx.—Fulda (ibid., p. Lxxii) 
sets the date for composition between 1689 and 1702; Flemming (“Dt. Literatur, Reihe 
Barock: Barockdrama,” tv, 51) suggests 1693. 
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century; it came into German from the Latin chancellory usage, where 
it had been common from a very early time."® M ajestat to royalty, Gnade 
from inferiors to persons of the higher nobility, and Liebde among equals 
or near equals of the higher nobility, were the three expressions most 
commonly employed in the beginning. At first, however, these abstrac- 
tions were introduced into the construction only occasionally as forms 
of address, and further address was carried on by forms of the then polite 
Ihr. In the sixteenth century, however, the syntax of the construction 
underwent a marked change. The pronominal continuation became regu- 
larly a form of the grammatically consistent third person feminine singu- 
lar pronoun, and JAr came more and more to be excluded from the 
construction entirely. There came the further tendency to employ the 
abstractions Gnade, Liebde, in the plural, and consequently to use the plu- 
ral form of the verb following them. The nominative pronominal continu- 
ation sie which followed these abstractions came also to be used with a 
plural verb, and even M ajestat, although always singular in form, tended, 
like Gnaden and Liebden, to be construed with a plural verb. Hans von 
Schweinichen, at the end of the sixteenth century, showed a decided 
preponderance of plural verbs over singular verbs with both the abstrac- 
tions and the pronouns continuing them."* There are, it must be men- 
tioned, sufficient instances of the use of a singular verb form with a defi- 
nitely plural abstraction, and of a plural verb form with a singular 
abstraction, to require us to be cautious in our terminology; since the 
abstractions are so frequently abbreviated in the texts of the period, any 
conclusions as to the predominance of singular or plural forms are based 
on the number of the verb form. 

With this situation—a frequent use of abstractions in speaking to 
persons of high standing, continued later by the pronoun sie (sometimes 
dieselbe[n]) in the nominative and a plural verb—we have the basis for 
a new pronominal address with Sie-plural, as soon as the pronouns be- 
came sufficiently associated with this mode of address to function in 
their own right as forms of address. 

Before, however, sie with a plural verb came to be used as a form of 
direct address, there was a period of what I shall term “transitional 
usage,” during which sie, although apparently employed in direct ad- 
dress, was still very obviously used in reference to an abstraction, either 
expressed or implied. Only in a slightly later period does usage indicate 
a breaking of this intimate association of pronoun and abstraction. We 


% “TDuzen und Ihrzen im Mittelalter,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, v, 196 ff. 

16 Denkwilrdigkeiten (Breslau, 1878), edited by Hermann Oesterley.—Between pages 
500 and 550, there are twenty instances of a plural verb and only one instance of a singular 
verb following an abstraction or its pronominal continuation. 
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may distinguish three different types of construction during the transi- 
tional period when the bonds of connection between sie and abstract 
usage were being loosened. 

The first is the situation where the normal arrangement of the con- 
struction is reversed; the pronominal Sie-plural introduces the construc- 
tion, and the abstraction follows later in the same or a succeeding speech. 
The first instance of such transitional usage which I noted occurs almost 
a century before Christian Weise, in Herzog Heinrich Julius’ Von einem 
ungeratenen Sohn (1594), where the physician is speaking to the son of 
the duke: “‘Es sol auch, was sie mir vertrawen werden, wol verschwiegen 
bey mir bleiben.’” Only in his next speech do we realize to what the 
physician’s sie refers: “Gnediger Herr, Was E. G. mir jetzund vertrawet, 
habe ich verstanden. ...” It is interesting that this transitional usage 
occurs so early. However, we have no evidence of its recurrence until the 
period of Christian Weise, where we encounter it frequently. In Weise’s 
Regnerus, Genofeva, the Kammerfrau of the Danish princess, says to 
the merry Smek, whom she considers to be the prince of Sweden: “‘Sie 
schertzen nicht mit einer Dienerin ...” (p. 64), and shows in a later 
speech the abstraction to which the sie had referred: “Ihr Majestit'* 
verbergen sich nicht. ...” (ibid.). Scotto, in speaking to King Frotho 
of Denmark in Weise’s Ulvilda, says first: ““Gniadigster Kénig, Sie ver- 
génnen Dero unterthinigsten Diener dass Sie bey dem Gleichnisse des 
Donners verbleiben,” and a little later: “Und ich weiss in Ewer Kénig\n 
Majtl Gegenwart wird niemand ein Rebelle seyn....” (pp. 134 f.). 
Borrhy, a Reichsrat, employs similar usage to King Frotho. He says 
first: “Ach allergnidigster Kénig, Sie lassen doch in diesen grossen Zorne 
noch eine Vorbitte gelten,” and continues later: “...wo E. Majtl. 
belieben ...” (p. 187). 

A second variety of transitional usage is found in Weise’s work, where 
pronominal Sie-plural usage is coupled with a vocative abstraction. 
Gnaden is frequently so employed. We notice this usage in Weise’s earli- 
est drama, Die Triumphirende Keuschheit, of 1668, when the Hascher 


17 Schauspiele, herausgegeben von Dr. Wilhelm Holland, “Stuttgarter Litt. Ver.,” 
xxxvi (1855), 380. 

18 In passing, reference might be made to the form Ihr Majestdt in direct address, which 
differs from the traditional Eure Majestat. As early as the sixteenth century (for in- 
stance, in the Faustbuch) we find that the tendency to eliminate all reference to the 
second person in abstract usage had extended even to the possessive pronoun preceding 
the abstraction. In the spoken language and in those writings which reflected spoken 
usage, the possessive of the third person plural and even of the demonstrative (dero) in- 
creased in popularity during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. All official com- 
munications and letters, however, clung persistently to the possessive Euer- and gave no 
evidence of the popularity of Zhr- in the spoken language. 
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Dromo says to the Ober-Hof-M arschallin, Clarisse: “Thr Gnad, was haben 
sie zu befehlen?” (p. 223). The Dirne Bardasse employs the same forms 
of address to Duke Caraffa in Weise’s Masaniello: “Ihr Gnaden, ich 
sehe sie vor eine solche hohe Person an... . ” (p. 79). Similar usage oc- 
curs when the tailor Aciculus addresses the Gefreiten Frececerax in the 
Béurischer Machiavellus: ‘Thr Gnaden . .. sie haben gar viel zu thun. 
...” (p. 79). The Jewish trader in the Unvergniigte Seele speaks to 
Lucretia, the Kinderfrau: “Ei, ihre Gnaden, sie schauen nur...” 
(p. 145).—The abstraction Heiligkeit is used in similar fashion in Ma- 
saniello, when the bandit Bizarro addresses the archbishop and cardinal 
Philomarini: “Ach jhr Heiligkeit, ich bitte sie um dieses heiligen Ortes 
willen, sie lassen sich bey jhrem Kleide umfassen ...” (p. 71). In the 
same play, we find Exzellenz employed when a soldier addresses the rebel 
leader and ruler Masaniello: “Ihr Excellentz, ich erwarte jhren Befehl”’ 
(p. 131). A like use of Exzellenz is recommended in Talander’s Teutsche 
Rede-Kunst, published in 1700, for an ‘“‘Abschieds-Compliment bey 
einem Professore auff Universititen”: “Gehorsamster Diener Ihre Ex- 
cellentz. Sie wollen vergeben .. . ’”® 

A third type of transitional usage may be recognized, although it very 
closely approaches strictly pronominal usage, and is often difficult to 
distinguish from it. This is the use of purely pronominal forms to a per- 
son whose ranking clearly indicates that an abstraction is implied. Thus 
King Frotho of Denmark, who regularly receives Majestét in Weise’s 
Ulvilda (for example, from Scotto, p. 176) is addressed by his sister 
Ulvilda: “Ach Sie Vergénnen—” (p. 176); and in Regnerus, the Princess 
Ulvilda receives a similar Sie-plural address from Roger, a Scottish 
nobleman: “Durchlauchtigste Prinzessin, sie lassen sich einen Ueberflus 
der Gnade bethéren ...” (p. 74). In the same play, Hundingus gives 
only Sie-plural to his step-mother, Queen Torilda of Sweden (p. 16), 
although from others she receives the regular abstraction Majestat (for 
example, from Fango, p. 17). Arcos, son of the duke of Naples in Masan- 
iello and regularly entitled to be addressed with Gnaden, is spoken to by 
Prospero, Hauptmann of the castle: “‘Nun mein Hertzog, was haben sie 
zu befehlen?” (p. 122). 

Other authors of the period illustrate this type of usage. We find in 
the first portion of Abraham a Sancta Clara’s Judas (first published 
1686), the reported speech of Bishop Gregory of Tours to Pope Gregory 
the Great, whom we should expect to be accorded address with the ab- 
straction Heiligkeit: “Heiligster Vatter, vnd Stadthalter Christi, sie 
verwundern sich in ihrem Hertzen iiber mein schlechte gerigfiigige [sic] 


19 Talanders neuerlduterte Teutsche Rede-Kunst und Briefverfassung (Leipzig, 1700), p. 
350. 
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Leibs-Gestalt ...’%° In Ziegler’s Asiatische Banise (first published in 
1688), the only instances of pronominal Sie-plural address which we find 
are when Scandor, the servant of Prince Balacin, addresses his master: 
‘‘Allergnidigster Herr! hier nehmen sie . . . zwey Kénigreiche an,’ his 
master’s sister, Princess Higvanama: “Durchlauchtigste Princessin . . . 
sie haben diese wichtige sache schon dermassen wohl entschieden, dass 
...?? (p. 68), and finally the Piincess von Saavady: “Gniidiges friulein 
...... Sie kaufen was davon...” (p. 253). 

Weise’s Niederlindischer Bauer (1685) is particularly rich in examples 
of transitional usage. The drunken peasant who is brought into the 
castle of Duke Philipp of Burgundy and treated with all the respect due 
a visiting prince is regularly accorded the title Ihr Gnaden. Fifty-eight 
times this abstraction as nominative introduces the address employed 
to the peasant, either with or without a continuing pronominal form. But 
we have thirteen instances of address with a nominative Sie-plural 
coupled with a vocative Ihr Gnaden, our second type of transitional 
usage.” And, finally, we have twelve instances of Sie-plural being em- 
ployed without any abstraction at all, our third transitional type.” In 
no case is there any apparent difference in the respect shown by these 
various types; they seem to be interchangeable. Even Duke Philipp him- 
self is addressed with the pronominal Sie-plural by his chamberlain 
Robert: “Derohalben werden sie auch Philippus der Giitige bey den 
spiten Nachkommen heissen” (p. 220). This play, then, successfully 
refutes one of Grimm’s chief objections to Schmeller’s theory concerning 
the origin of Sie-plural: “auch miiste eine zeitlang das ihre gnaden 
neben dem sie in den biichern erscheinen, was nicht der fall ist.’ 

When usage had developed to the extent that completely pronominal 
Sie-plural address could be given to persons who were normally entitled 
to address with abstractions, it was an easy step to extend this usage 
even to those of high ranking who had not as yet acquired the right to 
be addressed with abstractions, but had hitherto been content with Er 
or Sie-singular address. As we have mentioned above, we note this final 


20 “Teutsche Nat.-Literatur,” xt (Berlin und Stuttgart, 1884), 113. 

1 “Teutsche Nat.-Literatur,” xxxvm (Berlin und Stuttgart, 1883), 32. 

+18 Further instances of this transitional type are to be found in the citations from Herzog 
Anton Ulrich of Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel given by L. Cholevius, Die bedeutendsten 
deutschen Romane des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1866), p. 292 f. Address to per- 
sons of royal rank is cited both from Die durchleuchtige Syrerinn Aramena (1669-1673) and 
Octavia, Rémische Geschichte (1685-1707). 

= E.g., “Ihr Gnaden/ einen schénen gliickseeligen guten Morgen/ ich hoffe/ Sie werden 
wohl geruhet haben” (p. 224). 

* FE.g., “Sie sind in ihrem Bette/ da sie viel Jahre nach einander drinne geschlaffen 
haben” (p. 225). ™ Grammatik, tv, 309. 
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step in the development of our modern Sie-plural usage in two of Weise’s 
plays, the Unvergniigte Seele of 1688 and the Bése Catharina which was 
composed some time after 1689. In the Unvergniigte Seele, we find Sie- 
plural employed by Lucretia, the Kinderfrau, to her master Simo, 
termed a Patrizier: ‘Mein Herr, was verlangen sie?” (p. 157). Among 
Cavalliere we note like usage, when Hilario says to Amandus: “Ich 
merke es schon, sie wollen ihm das Seil iiber die Hérner werfen... ” 
(p. 161), and when Amandus speaks to Alamode: “Sie hatten sollen auf 
Mittel denken ... ” (p. 136). In the Bése Catharina, we find Sie-plural 
given quite regularly to Baptista, not only by his Verwalter, Képken: 
“Mein Herr, haben sie was zu befehlen?”’ (p. 110), but also by his future 
son-in-law, Harmen: “‘Hochwertester Herr . . . ich sage zuférderst demii- 
tigsten Dank, dass sie meine Wenigkeit in dero wohlrenommierte Familie 
zu nehmen belieben” (p. 180), and by Hanso, likewise of good rank: 
“Sie haben in Ihrem Hause und in Ihrer vornehmen Familie zu befehlen”’ 
(p. 123). Even Bianca, the younger and less favored daughter, addresses 
her father: ““Mein Herr Vater, was befehlen sie?” (p. 135), although the 
favorite elder daughter Catharina employs only Er to him (p. 109). 

In the nineties of the seventeenth century we likewise find other au- 
thors making use of the Sie-plural where there is no indication of an un- 
derstood abstraction. In the third part of his Judas (1692) Abraham a 
Sancta Clara addresses a jurist: ‘‘Schuldiger Diener Herr Doctor, woher? 
Sie seynd gewiss bey der Predig gewesen...” (p. 253). Christian 
Reuter represents a musician saying to a student: ‘Sie schicken zu mir 
wenn sie wollen/” in his Ehrliche Frau zu Plissine.* Talander recom- 
mends such usage for an “‘Anwerbungs-Schreiben an ein Frauenzimmer/ 
mit dem man gerne wolte bekannt seyn”: “Mademoiselle. Ich unter- 
stehe mich/ ihnen etliche Romanen . . . zu schicken/ weil ich hére/ dass 
sie sich gerne in solchen Biichern divertiren.’* 

However, the new Sie-plural forms were often mixed at first with the 
older polite usage in Er- and Sie-singular. In Weise’s Bése Catharina, 
Catharina herself is addressed by the Verwalter Képken at first: “Jung- 
fer, was befehlen sie?’’ (p. 136), and a little later: “Jungfer, sie verschone 
mich mit den Traktamente” (p. 137). Godert, likewise a Verwalter, 
similarly addresses Catharina: “Nun, ich gratuliere zur Vergniigung, 
die sie bei ihrem Liebsten wird genossen haben” (p. 220), and immedi- 
ately following says: ‘‘Haben Sie was zu befehlen, so will ich alles bestel- 
len.” In the same play, Segherd, an older man, speaks to Mako, a young 
man of good rank: “Sie sehen ob es méglich ist .. . ” (p. 134), and then 
continues: “... nun mag er zusehen, ob....” 

*% Reuter, Werke, herausgegeben von Georg Witkowski (Leipzig, 1916), 1, 69. 
%* Teutsche Rede-Kunst, p. 1060. 
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Frequently the new Sie-plural usage alternated with forms of third 
person nominal address which had ranked with Er and Sie-singular as 
polite forms of address during the seventeenth century. In Reuter’s 
Tod der ehrlichen Frau we find such an alternation in the conversation 
of Cleander and Edward, two students.?” Edward says: “Sie seyn wil- 
komm Monsieur... ,’”* and a little later, “Mons. glaube nur... ” 
(p. 107). Cleander makes a similar shift from “‘Monsieur, das Gliick wird 
auf meiner Seiten seyn/ sie hier auffzuwarten”’ (p. 105) to “Der Herr 
glaube nur/...” (p. 107), ending with “Ich sage Danck Mons. ich 
will sie keine Ungelegenheit verursachen/...” (p. 109). Talander 
recommends a mixture of the nominal “Patron” with Sie-plural in a ‘“‘Re- 
commendation eines Schreibers”: “Will mein Patron die Hand [i.e., die 
Handschrift] sehen/ so habe ich sie allhier bey mir und werden sie selbst 
am besten judiciren/ ob er [i.e., der Schreiber] ihnen anstindig sey.’ 

The combination of the Sie-plural forms with nominal usage led very 
quickly to a modification of the nominal construction, whereby the singu- 
lar nominal form was used with a plural verb, a usage which has 
continued down to the present day in very obsequious language. We 
encounter it in the letters recommended by Talander (1700) and it is ac- 
cordingly almost as old as the Sie-plural construction itself. Thus we find 
it in the outline for an “Uberreichungs-Compliment bey Ubergebung 
eines Buchs”: “Mein Patron haben bey meiner neulichen Auffwartung 
erwehnet/...’%° An “Anerbietungs-Compliment an eine Jungfer’ 
makes use of the same construction: “Mademoiselle erwehneten un- 
langst/ ....’! Both a singular and a plural verb are employed with 
the nominal form in a “Dancksagungs-Compliment eines Frauenzimmers 
auff die Einladung zur Spatzierfarth:” “ ...Indem ich aber besorge/ 
Monsieur werde sich damit nicht wollen abweisen lassen . . . so will ich 
lieber gehorsamen doch mit Protestation, dass Monsieur entschuldigen 
werden... . 

From the above discussion it is evident that the works of Christian 
Weise demonstrate the correctness of Schmeller’s view that Sie-plural 
originated from the ellipsis of abstractions such as Gnaden. Weise’s 
plays furnish examples of various transitional stages in this development, 
until in two of the late plays there occur instances of Sie-plural usage 
where the connection with the abstractions had definitely been broken. 
This new construction, as Weise and some of his contemporaries show, 
was at first frequently combined with older Er- and Sie-singular usage, 
and also with the older nominal construction. The latter mixture led very 
37 Edward is from “‘Plissine”—Leipzig, Cleander from Marburg. 

%8 Werke, 1, 105. %® Teutsche Rede-Kunst, pp. 320 f. 
* Tbid., p. 155. | Tbid., p. 189. 3 Tbid., p. 209. 
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in the recommended usage of Talander, to a change in the nominal 


early, 
construction itself, whereby the singular nominal form came to be fol- 


lowed by a plural verb, a usage which, along with the regular S ie-plural 
forms, has continued to the present day. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


I. Under date of January 19 the Council voted: (1) to authorize the Rotograph 
Committee to use the sum of $1000 for emergency rotographing of Spanish MSS; 
(2) to confirm the appointment of Professor Howard Mumford Jones as our 
representative under Resolution a of 1936 (see the Supplement for 1936, page 
1345). 

II. See the meeting of the Executive Council on April 10-11 (PMLA, in, 
609-612). 

III. Under date of May 13 the Council appointed Professor A. W. Aron (vice 
Professor R. H. Fife, decliid) to serve on the Committee on Trends in Educa- 
tion. 

IV. Under date of October 4 the Council accepted the 1937 autumn report of 
the Committee on Research Activities and made the following committee ap- 
pointments. 


Monograph Committee: Professor G. T. Northup (vice Professor Solalinde, de- 
ceased). 

Council subcommittee on aid to research: Professor George Havens (vice Pro- 
fessor Murdock, resigned). 

Committee on Trends of Education: Professor Hayward Keniston (vice Pro- 
fessor Algernon Coleman, resigned). 


Percy W. Lone, Secretary 





